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To  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  specially 
to  those  with  whom  I  have  been  so  closely 
associated  for  many  years  in  the  management  of 
the  Training  Ship  Exmouth. 


PREFACE 

No  one  who  has  had  any  practical  experience  as 
a  Poor  Law  Administrator  of  the  350  or  400 
statutes,  of  the  5000  judicial  decisions  inter- 
preting those  statutes,  and  of  the  Poor  Law  and 
Local  Government  Board  orders  (which  if  printed 
with  those  statutes  would  cover  more  than  2500 
octavo  pages,  and  with  all  of  which  he  is  supposed 
to  be  personally  acquainted),  would  undertake  to 
write  a  book,  still  less  a  short  book,  on  them 
&  coeur  leger. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  following  pages 
were  drafted  as  a  memorandum  for  the  infor- 
mation  of  a  political  friend,  and  only  profess 
to  indicate  some  of  the  factors  in  the  most 
pressing  Poor  Law  problems.  They  would  never 
have  been  submitted  to  the  public  gaze  but  for 
pressure  applied  to  me  by  competent  judges, 
who  assured  me  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
urgently  needed,  and  but  for  the  kindly  assistance 
and  supervision  promised  me  by  Mr  Charles 
Booth  and  others. 
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Naturally,  however,  no  responsibility  for  the 
facts,  figures,  and  opinions  here  printed  attaches 
to  any  one  but  myself.  To  that  extent  I  must 
fall  back  on  my  own  practical  experience  of  the 
problem,  which  goes  back  (horresco  referens)  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  extends  to 
many  other  countries  besides  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

But  in  spite  of  the  assistance  so  generously 
given  by  my  friends,  and  my  own  experience, 
this  memorandum,  for  such  it  still  remains,  is 
submitted  to  the  public  with  great  diffidence 
because  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity of  the  subject. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  there  is  not  at  this 
moment,  in  any  civilised  State,  a  labyrinth  so 
full  of  pitfalls  to  the  unwary  as  the  present 
system  of  English  local  self-government,  and  for 
hopeless  confusion  in  the  matter  of  law,  admini- 
stration, and  finance,  the  domain  of  Public 
Assistance  takes  the  first  place  in  that  system. 

Even  an  old  hand  at  such  puzzles  may  therefore 
be  pardoned  for  feeling  an  apprehension  that 
mistakes  may  have  crept  into  the  following 
pages,  especially  as  they  have  been  completed 
in  odd  moments  of  leisure  snatched  from  a 
busy  life. 
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It  should  be  added  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  whole  of  this  memorandum  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  to  the  end  of  the  year  1913. 

GEOFFREY  DRAGE. 
29  CADOGAN  SQUARE, 
January  1,  1914. 

PS. — Among  the  minor  Poor  Law  Reforms 
here  advocated,  the  one  nearest  to  my  heart  is  the 
transfer  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  of 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Schools.  This  step, 
which  can  be  effected  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
would  render  available  for  the  advantages  of  sea 
training  on  the  Exmouth  all  the  boys  of  good 
character  and  suitable  physique  in  those  schools, 
to  whom  a  life  at  sea,  with  all  its  adventures 

and  hardships,  appeals, 

G.  D. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IT  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  circumstances 
and  fate  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Poor  Laws  of  1905-9  with  those  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1832-4. 

On  February  1,  1832,  Lord  Althorp,  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  Lord  Grey's  ministry, 
•History  of  announced  the  intention  of  the 
the  Poor  Government  to  appoint  a  Commission 
Mackay,  of  Inquiry  into  the  question  of  Poor 
PP.  31, 52-3.  Law  reform.  The  Commission  ulti- 
mately appointed  consisted  of  nine  members,  and 
included  Mr  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr  Nassau  Senior, 
and  Mr  Edwin  Chadwick,  originally  an  Assistant 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioners  were  left  free 
to  appoint  their  Assistant  Commissioners,  who 
were  directed  to  furnish  reports  by  the  end  of 
November.  At  the  beginning  of  1833  the  Commis- 
sioners obtained  leave  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
have  the  evidence  printed,  and  it  was  at  once 
put  in  hand.  But  its  bulk  considerably  delayed 
publication,  and  at  the  date  of  the  Report  it  was 
not  all  printed.  Meanwhile,  the  Commissioners, 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  had  collected  the  most  instructive 
extracts  from  the  evidence  gathered  by  their 
Assistants.  These  extracts  were  published  in 
1833,  as  a  preliminary  epitome  of  the  information 
in  their  possession. 
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In  February,  1834,  the  unanimous  Report  of 
the  Commission  was  published.  4  The  Commission,' 
Mackay,  as  has  been  said,  '  encouraged  probably 
pp.  23-4.  by  the  consciousness  of  the  great 
opportunity  within  its  grasp,  handled  the  subject 
with  conspicuous  boldness  and  ability.  It  left, 
in  fact,  very  little  for  the  Government  to  do 
but  accept  its  detailed  proposals,  and  appoint  a 
permanent  Commission,  fully  imbued  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Report,  to  stand  between  the 
executive  government  and  the  unpopularity 
which  would  inevitably  be  aroused  by  meddling 
with  the  hornet's  nest  of  vested  interest  and 
abuse.' 

During  the  following  month,  on  March  17,  two 
of  the  Commissioners  were  summoned  to  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  a  draft  Bill  having  been  con- 
ibid.,  sidered  and  adopted  by  the  Cabinet 

p.  134.  on  the  previous  day.  For  some  weeks 

negotiations  continued  between  the  Government 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry;  and  on 
April  17  Lord  Althorp  moved  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce the  new  measure. 

On  May  9  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time 
by  319  ayes  to  20  noes.  On  July  1  it  passed 
ibid.,  the  third  reading  with  comparatively 

PP.  133, 138.  few  alterations.  During  the  course  of 
July  it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
on  August  14  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent. 
On  August  23  the  three  Commissioners  appointed 
ibid.,  under  the  Act  were  sworn  into  office. 

P.  is?.  Thus,  within  two  and  a  half  years  of 

the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  and  within 
six  months  of  the  publication  of  its  Report,  its 
principal  recommendation  had  been  put  into 
force,  and  an  administrative  body  set  up 
to  carry  out  the  reforms  suggested  in  the 
Report. 
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Very  different  has  been  the  fate  of  the  more 
recent  Commission.  Appointed  in  December, 
1905,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
and  the  Relief  of  Distress  published  their  Reports 
in  April,  1909.  Out  of  the  eighteen  members 
forming  this  Commission,  four  subscribed  their 
names  to  a  scheme  which,  according  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  'would  end  in 
absolute  administrative  chaos  and  result  hi 
universal  local  bankruptcy.'  Not  only  were  there 
such  differences  between  the  signatories  of  the 
Majority  and  the  Minority  Reports,  but  two  of 
the  Majority  appended  Memoranda  expressing 
divergence,  and  subsequently  (in  common  with 
Mr  Charles  Booth,  who,  owing  to  illness,  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  position  on  the  Commis- 
sion before  it  reported)  subscribed  their  names  to 
the  outline  of  a  scheme  adopting  a  completely 
different  point  of  view.  There  is  indeed  greater 
similarity  between  the  official  Majority  and 
Minority  Reports  than  between  the  former 
Report  and  the  scheme  thus  endorsed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Downes  and  Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Thus,  after  an  inquiry  extending  over  more 
than  three  years,  the  Royal  Commission  pro- 
duced no  authoritative  pronouncement.  Any 
weight  which  the  Majority  may  have  gained  from 
mere  numbers  was  balanced  by  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  Report  of  the  Minority  and  the 
extraordinary  activity  and  energy  which  they 
displayed  in  advertising  it. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  inquirer  was  led 
to  consult  the  evidence  upon  which  presumably 
these  various  and  opposed  conclusions  were 
based.  But  here  he  was  met  by  a  difficulty.  The 
evidence  was  not  forthcoming.  For  more  than 
three  years  after  the  issue  of  the  Reports,  a  thin 
stream  of  Blue  Books  containing  this  material 
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trickled  slowly  through  to  the  public.1  During 
this  period,  the  inquirer  might  take  any  or  all 
of  the  opposing  Reports  on  faith,  but  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  not  before  the  public.  Just  because 
there  was  this  great  divergence  of  opinion  among 
the  Commissioners,  greater  efforts  might  have 
been  made  to  supply  the  public  at  once  with  the 
material  from  which  alone,  under  the  circum- 
stances, any  conclusions  can  be  reached.  Now 
that  the  evidence  is  available,  it  is  difficult,  in 
many  cases,  to  reconcile  it  with  the  proposals  of 
the  Commissioners  in  their  Reports. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  Commissioners.  Only  two  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  their  very  elaborate  and  far- 
reaching  inquiry,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  described  the 

Hansard,  „    .      ..        -^  .    . 

House  of  Majority  Report  as  to  a  certain 

Report?08  extent  somewhat  archaic,'  and  has 

April  27,  i9ii,  declared  that  'the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Minority  have  been 
rendered  almost  obsolete  by  other  methods,  by 
administration,  and  the  Government  have  been 
arriving  at  much  better  results  by  Government 
action  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.' 

The  methods  and  aims  of  the  Government  have 
actually  been  partly  legislative,  partly  adminis- 
trative, but  reform  by  means  of  orders  and 
circulars  seems  to  be  the  course  favoured  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  In 
addition,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  check 
administrative  shortcomings  in  individual  unions 
by  strenuous  investigations  such  as  those  which 
led  to  the  Reports  on  the  Administration  in  the 
Union  of  Poplar  Borough  and  the  Hamlet  of 
Mile  End  Old  Town.  Following  on  the  scheme  of 

1  The  final  index  was  not  published  till  June,  1913. 
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the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905,  grants 
are  being  made  to  the  Central  (Unemployed) 
Body  for  London,  and  to  various  extra-Metro- 
politan Distress  Committees  for  the  maintenance 
of  farm  colonies,  for  schemes  of  work  of  many 
kinds,  and  for  the  assistance  of  emigrants. 

In  a  broader  manner,  the  Labour  Exchanges' 
Act  of  1909  aims  at  combating  destitution  from 
unemployment  by  organising  the  labour  market, 
as  does  also  Part  II.  of  the  Insurance  Act;  while 
the  sick  and  disabled  among  working  men,  or  at 
least  among  the  'elite  of  workers,  are  to  be 
assisted  on  an  altogether  different  principle  under 
Part  I.  of  the  same  Act.  In  another  direction 
a  circular  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
within  the  last  two  years  has  made  consumption, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  destitution, 
a  notifiable  disease,  in  the  hope  of  diminishing 
its  ravages,  and  under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act 
of  1913  the  feeble-minded  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  spirit. 

More  important  still  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908,  emphasised  by 
the  subsequent  removal  of  the  pauper  disqualifica- 
tion, the  full  effect  of  which  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  methods  of  the  Government  since  the 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  have  shown 
a  want  of  systematic  policy.  The  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  was  launched  on  the  eve  of  the 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  and 
apparently  without  much  consideration  of  the 
questions  which  had  been  referred  to  that 
Commission,  or  of  the  bearing  of  such  an  Act  on 
the  problem  of  Public  Assistance  as  a  whole. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Poor  Law  from  this  and  the 
Insurance  Act  has  in  effect  been  futile  in  operation, 
for  both  the  Pensions  and  the  Insurance  Acts  have 
proved  to  be  cripples  to  which  the  Poor  Law  has 
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had  to  supply  crutches.  According  to  the 
reports  of  Relieving  Officers,  many  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensioners  have  been  found  to  be  in  a  very 
neglected  condition,  and  some  of  them  have 
actually  died  of  starvation.1 

Many  of  them  have  to  be  attended  by  the 
Poor  Law  doctor,  and  in  this  respect  are  worse 
off  than  before,  for  now  a  fresh  order  for  his 
attendance  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  relieving 
officer  on  each  occasion;  whereas  formerly  they 
were  usually  placed  on  the  Guardians'  'perma- 
nent list,'  and  could  apply  at  any  time  to  the 
doctor  direct.  The  sliding  scale  on  which  the 
pension  is  calculated  tends  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges  to  discourage  thrift. 

As  regards  the  Insurance  Act,  Guardians  are 
applied  to  for  allowances  of  out-relief  to  insured 
persons  receiving  'domiciliary  treatment,'3  and 
in  some  cases  difficulty  has  arisen  where  the 
Guardians  have  not  felt  justified  in  continuing 
such  relief  to  advanced  cases  of  phthisis  living  in 
deplorable  home  conditions. 

Further,  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which 

1  Extract   from  Paper  entitled   'Deaths  from  Starva- 
tion or  accelerated  by  Privation  (England  and  Wales), 
No.  352,'   return  for    1911: — 'The    return    includes   100 
deaths  ...  in  eleven  cases  the  deceased  were  in  receipt 
of  old   age  pensions  at   the  time  of  death.     In  four  of 
these  cases  the  deceased  had  been  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief  previous  to  a  grant  of  an  old  age  pension.' 

2  A  case  is  mentioned  in  The  Times  of  October  8, 1913 : — 
At  East  Preston,  Sussex,    a  respectable   labouring   man 
applied  for  assistance  from  the  Guardians,  having  been 
discharged  from  a  sanatorium,  and  been  granted  a  fort- 
night's domiciliary  treatment,  which  meant  that  he  had 
received  two  bottles  of  cod  liver  oil.     He  was  too  ill  to 
work,  but  unless  he  kept  up  his  contributions  under  the 
Act,  he  would  also  forfeit  his  right  to  permanent  sick 
benefit  of  5s.  a  week,  which  comes  into  operation  next 
year. 
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relieving  officers  have  had  to  supplement  in- 
adequate sickness  and  unemployment  benefit,  and 
there  are  signs  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  panel 
doctors  to  order  into  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  their 
longer  and  more  troublesome  cases.  Moreover,  in 
one  Union  alone,  nearly  700  certificates  have  been 
given  to  enable  inmates  of  the  infirmary  and 
lying-in  wards  to  draw  their  benefits  under  the 
Insurance  Act,  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the 
Guardians  have  recovered  nothing  towards  their 
maintenance.  (Bailward,  Some  Recent  Develop' 
ments  of  Poor  Relief — Postscript.) 

The  exclusion  of  the  Poor  Law  is  based  on  the 
professed  desire  to  avoid  the  so-called  'stigma  of 
pauperism.'  In  this  the  framers  of  these  Acts 
seem  to  have  taken  a  very  narrow  view.  The 
object  of  modern  legislation  had  been  to  remove 
any  reasonable  prejudice  of  this  kind.1  They 
were  probably  unaware,  too,  that  when  relief — 
whether  called  'poor  relief  or  'public  assistance* 
— is  administered  on  broad  lines,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  (and  quite 
apart  from  the  special  statutory  provision  in  that 
case),  the  'stigma'  disappears.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  this  ostentatious  exclusion 
must  inevitably  tend  to  perpetuate  the  stigma 
which  they  profess  to  deplore. 

It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to 
establish  a  broad  basis  of  'public  assistance' 
adjusted  to  present  standards  and  requirements, 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  and  Insurance  Acts  in  practice 
would  have  been  avoided.  The  same  might  be 

1  The  Medical  Relief  Disqualification  Removal  Act,  1885. 
Note  also  so  far  back  as  4  &  5  William  IV.,  as  to 
exemption  of  parent  of  blind  child.  Also  the  provision 
made  by  11  &  12  Viet.,  c.  110,  p.  ii.,  for  relief  in  cases 
of  emergency  not  entailing  parochial  disqualification. 
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said  also  of  such  measures  as  the  Education 
(Administrative  Provisions)  Act  and  of  the 
Feeding  of  School  Children. 

The  omission  has  resulted  in  greater  over- 
lapping and  confusion  of  relieving  authorities; 
all  the  worse  because  there  is  no  co-ordination. 
We  now  find  ourselves  in  the  position  described 
by  Sir  Arthur  Downes,  when  speaking  at  Great 
Barr,  on  October  23,  1912,  'embarrassed  by  a 
greater  overlapping  and  a  greater  confusion  of 
relieving  authorities  than  ever — with  the  promise 
of  yet  more  overlapping — and  not  even  the 
supreme  registrar  of  Mrs  Webb's  dream  to 
co-ordinate  them  ! '  Continuing,  he  said,  '  The 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  seem  indeed  to 
have  chiefly  resulted  in  loosing  a  flood  of  depart- 
mental activities.  .  .  .  But  all  this  driving  force 
— (and  with  it  goes  an  untold  and  unprecedented 
effusion  of  public  money) — must  be  sadly  wasted 
and  misspent,  nay,  even  dangerous,  unless  it  is 
conducted  into  a  proper  and  well-tried  channel. 
I  confess  that  I  view  with  apprehension  the 
prospect  of  a  departmental  supremacy  in  the 
affairs  of  local  government,  which,  if  vouchsafed, 
would  be  a  danger  to  the  freedom  of  this  country. 
Already  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  control  of 
Parliament  has  slackened,  that  departmental 
policies  and  decisions  are  more  and  more  with- 
drawn from  the  checks  of  the  Legislature  or  of 
the  High  Courts,  and  that  the  law  is  interpreted 
independently  of  the  voice  of  the  one  or  the 
intention  of  the  other.  The  danger  is  the  greater 
because  the  natural  tendency  of  each  department, 
if  not  controlled,  is  to  pursue  zealously  its  own 
particular  object.' 

Sometimes  the  different  departments  even  of 
the  same  Central  Government  Office  seem  to  be 
actuated  by  different  policies,  e.g.  the  operation 
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of  the  Poor  Law  side  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  promoting  provision  by  Guardians  for 
tuberculous  patients  and  the  policy  of  the  Public 
Health  side  of  the  same  Board  as  set  out  in  their 
Circular  of  July  6,  1912,  practically  setting  up 
a  new  form  of  Relief  Authority — viz.,  for  tuber- 
culosis— in  apparent  forgetfulness  of  the  excellent 
accommodation  already  provided  by  many  Poor 
Law  Authorities.1 

No  sooner  were  the  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  issued,  than  a  small  but  powerful 

1  Extract  from  the  Circular  on  the  '  Treatment  of  Tuber- 
culosis, Provisional  and  Permanent  Arrangements.' 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  July  6,  1912 
(cf .  Public  Health  (Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Diseases) 
Act,  1913): — 'It  appears  to  the  Board  to  be  of  much 
importance  that  the  Council  should  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ceed to  prepare  a  complete  scheme  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  within  their  area,  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done.  As  the  Board  have  previously  pointed  out,  such 
schemes  should  relate  to  the  whole  population  in  the 
area  and  not  only  to  insured  persons,  and  the  unit  area 
for  schemes  should  generally  be  the  County  or  County 
Borough,  or  a  combination  of  those  areas.' 

Judging  from  the  dilemma  of  the  Colchester  Guardians, 
the  pursuance  of  this  policy  is  likely  to  be  attended  by 
inconvenient  results,— -See  Poor  Law  Officers?  Journal, 
September  26,  1913,  p.  1201. 

In  London  alone  nearly  3000  beds  had  been  provided 
by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  vide  Local  Government 
Board  Annual  Report,  1911-12,  pp.  Ixii  and  202-3. 
Extract  from  Mr  Bagenal's  Report  1911-12 — 'Nearly 
three  times  the  number  of  patients  were  treated  at  the 
Badsley  Moor  Sanatorium  in  the  half-year  ended  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  that  had  been  treated  on  the  average  by 
the  Guardians  in  any  half-year  in  outside  sanatoria,  and 
although  the  total  cost  of  the  first  half-year's  working  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  total  average  cost  in 
outside  sanatoria  of  the  previous  six  half-years,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  cost  per  patient  per  day  is  con- 
siderably less.  This  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more 
people  suffering  from  phthisis  in  the  district  of  Rother- 
ham  were  availing  themselves  of  the  treatment  offered  by 
the  Guardians.' 
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section  of  the  Commission  began  a  very  vigorous 
propagandist  campaign,  during  which  the  errors 
of  the  Majority  and  the  divergences  of  the  two 
Reports  were  freely  insisted  on.  It  may  be  said 
of  the  unanimous  Commission  of  1834  that  'they 
Mackay,  exposed  in  most  merciless  fashion  the 
p-  24«  incompetence  and  corruption  of  each 

and  all  of  the  authorities  who  administered 
the  law,  and  they  gave  an  artistic  colouring 
to  some  portions  of  the  evidence  with  a  view  of 
barring  out  certain  alternatives  which  might  be 
proposed  instead  of  their  own  panacea.'  When 
this  was  done  by  the  whole  Royal  Commission  in 
harmony,  their  force  was  great  enough  to  carry 
the  country  with  them.  But  unfortunately  the 
panacea  of  one  section  of  our  recent  Commission 
is  not  the  panacea  of  other  sections.  Moreover, 
the  Commission  of  1834  not  only  'collected  an 
enormous  and  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,' 
but  were  able  to  concentrate  it  to  prove  their 
point.  The  recent  Poor  Law  Commission  did 
indeed  collect  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence, 
but  its  effect  has  been  lost  by  delayed  publication, 
and  by  the  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  conclusions 
drawn.  When  we  find  at  the  end  of  nearly  every 
chapter  of  the  Minority  Report,  the  conclusion 
that  the  drawbacks  of  each  department  of  the 
Poor  Law  Authority  are  alike  inherent  in  the 
very  existence  of  such  an  Authority,  we  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  this  opinion  was 
reached  from  the  evidence  which  was  collected. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
members  of  the  Commission  were  already,  before 
taking  up  their  work,  committed  to  the  theory 
of  social  reorganisation  put  forward  in  their 
Report;  and  for  that  reason  they  will  only  con- 
vince that  section  of  the  public  "who  belong  to 
the  same  school  of  thought. 
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As  to  the  'principles'  embodied  in  the  Report, 
it  is  urged  that  the  'principle  of  curative  treat- 
ment' is  the  discovery  of  the  recent  Commission. 
'But  as  against  this,  a  member  of  the  Majority 
is  at  pains  to  point  out  that  the  Commissioners 
of  1834  were  actually  guided  by  this  principle, 
that  it  was  embodied  in  the  General  Consolidated 
Order  of  1847,  and  that  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  Poor  Law  has  not  been  used  for  educational 
and  curative  work,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate, 
is  in  the  sense  of  being  a  training  school  for  able- 
bodied  adults.  All  that  the  Commissioners  of 
1905-9  can  do  is  to  extend  the  principle  to  them. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  Minority  is  easily  seen. 
If  it  were  not  written  on  the  face  of  their  Report, 
the  utterance  of  the  leader  of  the  Labour  Party 
would  leave  no  room  for  doubt.1  That  of  the 
Majority  is  not  so  clear,  except  in  so  far  as  they  offer 
gentler  variations  on  the  theme  of  the  Minority. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  parties  were  recon- 
ciled, after  nearly  two  years;  or  rather  that  they 
were  ready  to  accept  as  a  'golden  bridge'  of  union 
the  third  policy  put  forward  by  the  County 
Councils  Association,  which,  however,  expresses 
itself  on  an  essential  point  at  complete  variance 
with  both  Reports.  Very  little  importance  can 
be  attached  to  this  supposed  agreement.  Cf. 
infra,  Chapter  VII.,  pp.  196  seq. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  view  of  Mr 
Charles  Booth  and  Sir  A.  Downes  is  equally 
clear.  Unfortunately  their  scheme  has  been  so 
little  advertised,  and  remains  in  so  embryonic 

1  Mr  Ramsay  Macdonald,  who  ought  to  be  a  competent 
judge,  is  reported  to  have  said  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Edinburgh  : — 'The  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  is  but  a  Socialist  document,  our  old 
proposals  paraphrased,  brought  up  to  date  as  to  facts, 
and  issued  at  the  public  expense,' — Sir  Arthur  Clay, 
Principles  of  Poor  Law  Reform,  page  xxiii. 
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a  state,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  great 
section  of  the  public  is  really  aware  of  its 
import.  It  embodies  a  theory  of  social  welfare 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  in  many  ways  to 
that  put  forward  by  the  Minority  Report.  As 
regards  practical  measures  of  reform,  the  exten- 
sion or  federation  of  Poor  Law  areas  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Mr  Booth  offers  the  most 
hopeful  solution,  and  could  be  carried  through 
without  great  difficulty. 

To  sum  up,  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1905-9, 
by  the  nature  of  its  Report,  and  by  the  delay  in 
the  publication  of  the  evidence,  very  much 
weakened  its  authority.  These  circumstances 
rendered  difficult  the  framing  of  any  legislative 
measure  on  the  subject  for  two  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Reports;  and  no  comprehen- 
sive legislation  seems  likely  to  be  undertaken  at 
present. 

Meanwhile  we  can  but  watch  the  effect  of 
recent  legislation,  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
on  the  aged  poor,  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act 
and  of  the  Insurance  Act  on  the  adult  poor. 
The  time  of  the  women  has  not  yet  come,  and  at 
present  they  are  regarded  merely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  children — perhaps,  after  all,  he 
most  hopeful  point  of  view.  For  finally  all 
problems  of  Poor  Law  reform  must  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  good  of  the  children,  the 
rising  generation  which  the  State  has  it  in  its 
power  to  make  or  mar.  Therefore  the  concen- 
trated wisdom  of  all  administrators,  legislators, 
and  educationalists  must  be  turned  ultimately  to 
the  production  of  a  generation  which  shall  be 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  fit,  and  strong 
in  self-reliance  and  public  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  I 

VAGRANCY 

THE  numbers  of  those  returned  as  relieved  as 
casual  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  were  7956 
L.G.  B.  on  Juty  1»  1912,  and  8882  on  Jan.  1, 

Rep<Jrt,'i9i2-i3,    1913.      They    constitute    a    small 

percentage,  little  over  1  per  cent.1 
of  all  those,  including  the  insane,  relieved  by  the 
Poor  Law  Authorities. 

These  figures,  the  returns  for  the  day,  are 
given  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  the  other 
figures,  but  they  may  include  twice  over  persons 

relieved  in  the  morning  in  one 
ibid.,  p.  x.  casual  ward  and  in  the  evening  in 

another.8  Probably  the  number 
given  as  relieved  in  the  casual  wards  on  the  night 
of  January  1,  1913,  8311,  represents  more  accur- 
ately the  actual  total. 

Since  1904  weekly  counts  have  also  been  made 
of  the  number  of  casual  paupers  relieved  on  each 

Friday  night  in  the  year.  The 
ibid.,p.  ix.  average  number  for  April,  1912,  to 

March,  1913,  was  8945,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  10,312  for  the  year  1911-12, 
the  maximum  being  12,878  on  the  12th  April, 

1  Percentage  for  July  1,  1912,  1*028;  Percentage  for 
January  1,  1918,  1-118. 

1  These  are  the  total  number  of  casual  paupers  entered 
In  the  returns  as  relieved  in  the  workhouses  or  casual 
wards  on  the  night  of  January  1,  1918,  or  outside 
those  institutions  at  any  time  during  the  day. 

S.P.  B 
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and  the  minimum  6343  on  the  12th  July.  These 
figures,  however,  offer  little  clue  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  individual  persons  who  passed  through 
the  casual  wards  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

But  the  vagrants  in  the  casual  wards  consti- 
tute but  a  small  proportion  of  all  the  vagrants 
in  the  country.  It  may  be  said  that  they  alone 
concern  the  Poor  Law  Authorities.  But  no 
solution  to  the  problem  will  be  forthcoming 
unless  we  consider  the  vagrant  class  or  classes 
as  a  whole.  Whether  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  common  lodging-houses,  or  in  the  free  or 
partially  free  shelters  provided  in  many  urban 
areas,  or  in  the  casual  wards,  or  sleeping  out, 
seems  to  depend  largely  on  the  administration 
of  the  individual  Poor  Law  and  Police  Authorities, 
and  the  amount  of  free  accommodation  available. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  of  the  numbers 
of  vagrants.  Estimates  made  by  witnesses 
Report  of  before  the  Departmental  Committee 

committee,  on  Vagrancy  varied  greatly,  and  in 
p.  33.  some  cases  a  different  basis  was 

taken.  One  witness  declared  that  the  estimates 
of  the  total  numbers  range  from  20,000  to 
150,000.  Another  put  the  number  at  30,000,  at 
which  he  arrived  by  taking  the  proportion  of 
vagabonds  in  his  own  county,  Gloucestershire, 
and  applying  it  to  the  whole  country.  This 
calculation,  however,  only  takes  account  of 
vagrants  in  casual  wards  and  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  is  therefore  incomplete.  Mr  Loch 
puts  the  figure  for  this  country  as  between 
60,000  and  70,000.  His  figure  comes  out  at  2  per 
1000  of  the  population.  Mr  Lamb  gives  the 
number  of  habitual  vagrants  (a  somewhat 
different  calculation)  as  80,000. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  that  returns  made 
by  the  police  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
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showed  that  on  April  1,  in  the  years  1867  and 
1868  the  number  of  vagrants  known  to  them 
were  32,528  and  36,179.  These  figures  included 
vagrants  in  casual  wards,  and  the  number  of 
these  on  January  1  in  the  years  in  question  were 
5027  and  6129,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total. 
Applying  this  proportion  to  the  casual  ward 
figures  for  January  1, 1913  (8882),  the  result  would 
be  a  total  of  rather  over  53,000. 

On  the  night  of  July  7,  1905,  a  census  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee by  the  different  police  forces  in  England 
and  Wales  of  persons  without  a  settled  home  or 
visible  means  of  subsistence  (a)  in  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  (6)  elsewhere  than  in  common 
lodging-houses  or  casual  wards.  The  returns 
received  gave  the  following  results : — 

In  common  lodging-houses  .         .      47,588 

Elsewhere    than    in    common    lodging- 
houses  or  casual  wards          .         .    14,624 

62,212 

To  this  should  be  added  the  number  of  persons 
of  this  description  in  prison  and  the  number  of 

inmates  of  casual  wards.  On  the 
Report,  p.  22.  night  in  question  there  were  7478 

inmates  of  casual  wards,  while  the 
number  of  this  class  in  prison  on  February  28, 
1905,  was  4108.  These  figures  would  give  a  total 
of  78,798.  The  Committee,  however,  expresses 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  figures  of  the  police  census, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  returns  of  vagrants 
in  common  lodging-houses.  It  seems  that  in 
some  districts  all  the  inmates  of  common  lodging- 
houses  were  included  as  being  'without  a  settled 
home  or  visible  means  of  subsistence.'  The 
police  naturally  experience  great  difficulty  in 
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distinguishing  between  the  classes  in  the 
lodging-houses,  and  must  often  rely  on  the 
information  of  the  keepers.  The  result  of  these 
figures  is  not  very  conclusive.  'The  only  con- 
clusion,' say  the  Vagrancy  Corn- 
Report,  p. 22.  mittee,  'at  which  we  arrive,  is  that 
the  number  of  persons  with  no  settled 
home  and  no  visible  means  of  subsistence 
probably  reaches,  at  times  of  trade  depression, 
as  high  a  total  as  70,000  or  80,000,  while  in 
times  of  industrial  activity  (as  in  1900)  it 
might  not  exceed  30,000  or  40,000.  Between 
these  limits  the  number  varies,  affected  by  the 
conditions  of  trade,  weather,  and  economic 
causes.' 

It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  in  some  detail 
on  the  numbers  of  vagrants,  irrespective  of  those 
under  the  Poor  Law,  because  the  question  is 
considerably  complicated  by  the  variety  of 
authorities  who  exercise  control  over  vagrants, 
and  the  varying  measures  of  control  which  they 
exercise. 

The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of 
1834  marks  the  point  at  wlu'ch  vagrancy  was 
first  regarded  as  indicating  destitution.  Previous 
to  that  time  the  vagabonds,  as  they  were  termed, 
were  looked  upon  as  'idell  and  suspecte  persones 
lyving  suspeciously, '  to  the  great  increase  of 
crime  and  disorder.  For  such,  Tudor  legislation, 
the  substance  of  which  remained  in  force  for 
three  centuries,  prescribed  the  stocks,  whipping, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  branding  and  imprisonment. 
The  Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  which  is  entitled  'An 
Report  of  Act  for  the  punishment  of  idle 

conunftte*,cy  aii^  disorderly  persons  and  rogues 
PP.  ?-«.  and  vagabonds,  in  that  part  of 

Great  Britain  called  England,'  repealed  all 
former  statutes.  Under  it  persons  committing 
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vagrancy  offences  are  liable  to  punishment 
either  as  'idle  and  disorderly  persons,'  or  as 
'rogues  and  vagabonds,'  or  as  'incorrigible 
rogues.'  Any  person  sleeping  out  without  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  and  not  giving  a  good 
account  of  himself  is  a  'rogue  and  vagabond,' 
and  may  be  treated  on  a  second  conviction  as  an 
'incorrigible  rogue.'  An  ordinary  beggar  is  an 
'idle  and  disorderly  person.'  Persons  committing 
certain  offences  in  casual  wards,  such  as  refusing 
to  perform  a  task  of  work  and  destroying  clothes, 
are  classed  as  'idle  and  disorderly  persons,'  and 
are  liable  on  summary  conviction  by  a  single 
justice  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  14 
days,  or  on  conviction  by  a  petty  sessional 
court  to  a  fine  of  £5  or  imprisonment  for  a  month 
with  or  without  hard  labour. 

The  Reports  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
of  1834  by  their  Assistant  Commissioners  went 
somewhat  fully  into  the  question  of  vagrancy. 
The  Commission  expressed  the  opinion  that 
vagrancy  would  cease  to  be  a  burden  if  the  relief 
given  to  vagrants  was  such  as  only  the  really 
destitute  would  accept,  but  that  this  could  not  be 
effected  unless  the  system  were  general.  They 
consequently  recommended  that  the  Central 
Board  which  was  to  be  established  for  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  poor  generally  should  be  'em- 
powered and  directed  to  frame  and  enforce 
Regulations'  as  to  the  relief  of  vagrants.  But 
the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834 
made  no  special  reference  to  vagrants,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  the  provision  of  casual  wards 
for  destitute  wayfarers  not  belonging  to  the 
particular  area  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Act.  Nevertheless,  in  1887,  the 
Poor  Law  Conimissioners,  on  being  appealed  to 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police  with 
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regard  to  this  question,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  that  all 
destitute  wayfarers  should  be  relieved;  and  that 
they  should  be  distinguished  from  beggars  by 
profession,  who  were  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act  of  1824.  In  1839  the  Commissioners 
issued  a  circular  threatening  with  dismissal 
officers  who  neglected  to  relieve  cases  of  urgent 
casual  destitution. 

By  an  Act  of  1842  guardians  generally  were 
enabled  to  prescribe  a  task  of  work  for  vagrants, 
who  were  now  increasing  in  number,1  and  were 
given  a  power  of  detention  limited  to  four  hours. 
Another  Poor  Law  Act  of  1844,  still  in  force, 
authorised  the  formation  of  districts  for  providing 


14  To  some  extent  the  increase  of  vagrancy  about  this 
time  was  attributable  to  the  policy  of  the  Commissioners, 
or  perhaps  to  the  mannner  of  its  application  by  the  Local 
Authorities.  A  notable  and  instructive  instance  of  this 
occurred  at  the  workhouse  of  St  Saviour's  Union  in  1842 
— "A  boy  to  whom  admission  had  been  refused  by  the 
porter  was  taken  before  a  police  magistrate.  An  inquiry 
into  the  porter's  conduct  followed.  .  .  .  The  Board  of 
Guardians  was  directed  to  admonish  the  porter  .  .  . 
and  the  practice  forthwith  commenced  of  giving  relief 
indiscriminately  to  all  persons  representing  themselves  to 
be  vagrants.  The  number  of  applicants  increased  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  In  a  week  before  this  mistaken 
system  began  549  vagrants  were  relieved;  hi  the  next 
week  1279,  then  2020,  then  2947,  then  4281,  and  hi  the 
last  week  3883,  making  in  five  weeks  14,416  cases.  .  .  . 
Such  a  concourse  of  clamorous  applicants  frequently 
rendered  the  presence  of  the  police  necessary;  inquiry 
into  individual  cases  was  impossible,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  imposition  was  successfully  practised."  The 
Guardians  then  established  a  stone  yard,  and  resolved  to 
exact  work  for  all  relief  afforded  to  such  vagrants  as  were 
able  to  work.  The  weekly  numbers  for  the  next  three 
weeks  were  803,  243,  and  230,  a  total  of  776  for  three 
weeks  after  the  offer  of  stone-breaking,  against  11,111  for 
the  three  weeks  preceding  that  offer.* — Poor  Law  Majority 
Report,  Part  VIII.,  Chap.  5,  p.  157. 
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'asylums1  for  the  houseless  poor  in  London 
and  in  five  other  large  towns.' 

In  1848  Vagrancy  was  one  of  the  first  questions 
dealt  with  by  the  new  Poor  Law  Board.  The 
Report  of  Reports  made  in  that  year  by  the 

Gonra&tM?*  Inspectors  to  the  new  Board,  and 
PP.  10-11.  '  the  Minute  which  was  as  a  conse- 
quence communicated  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
by  Mr  Charles  Buller,  the  first  President  of  the 
Board,  contained  many  suggestions  for  reform 
which  are  still  being  debated.  Mr  Boase,  who 
presented  a  Special  Report,  was  in  favour  of 
transferring  the  vagrants  entirely  to  the  care  of 
the  police.  One  of  the  Inspectors  recommended 
the  establishment  of  what  would  now  be  termed 
'labour  colonies.'  Mr  Buller's  Minute  urged  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  action  throughout 
England;  and  recommended  the  employment  of 
police  officers  as  assistant  relieving  officers  for 
vagrants,  and  the  establishment  of  some  system 
of  passes  or  certificates  to  be  given  'by  some 
proper  authority'  to  persons  actually  in  search 
of  work. 

The  Houseless  Poor  Acts  of  1864-5,  supple- 
mented by  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867, 
Majority  Report  required  the  Guardians  to  provide 
voi  i  n°lpart  »  casua^  wards  to  the  satisfaction  of 

'    5,  *         the  Central  Authority,  and  the  cost 


Par.  184.  of  t  jiese  and  the  expenses  in  connec- 

tion with  vagrants  were  to  be  repaid  to  Guardians 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  became 
eventually  a  charge  on  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund. 

1  The  first  mention  of  the  word  'Asylum'  in  Poor  Law 
legislation  appears  to  be  in  7  and  8  Viet.  ch.  101,  s.  41, 
which  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  asylum  districts  for 
the  'houseless  poor'  in  certain  towns  (London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Birmingham). 
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Meanwhile  the  Inspectors  reported  a  general 
absence  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  vagrants 
Report  of  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommo- 
comSSttec  dation  provided  for  them.  Several 
PP.  12-13. '  of  them  considered  that  they  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  police  and  that  the  joint 
action  of  the  police  and  the  Poor  Law  Authorities 
could  only  result  in  friction.  One  declared  that 
many  of  the  offences  with  which  casual  paupers 
were  charged  were  committed  with  the  express 
desire  of  being  sent  to  prison  for  a  short  time. 
In  the  County  of  Essex  alone  was  the  system  of 
passes  to  work-seekers  in  operation,  and  it  was 
reported  that  in  that  county  'vagrancy  had  been 
practically  abolished  by  the  energy  of  the  chief 
constable.' 

A  proposal  to  abolish  the  distinction  between 
casual  and  ordinary  paupers  introduced  into  the 
Casual  Poor  Act  of  1882  was  dropped 
p?i4.  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill 

through  Parliament.  This  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  General  Order  dated  December  18, 
1882,  prescribed  the  Regulations  for  casual 
paupers  which,  with  a  few  minor  modifications, 
are  those  now  in  force. 

In  1888  proposals  were  made  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Poor 
Relief  for  the  abolition  of  the  casual  wards,  but 
the  Committee  decided  that  the  vagrant  could 
not  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  as  a  separate 
class,  so  that  practically  it  would  always  be 
necessary  to  maintain  a  separate  department  of 
the  workhouse  for  his  reception. 

In  1895  the  vagrancy  statistics  were  nearly 
double  those  of  1885,  and  strong  representations 
were  made  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  A  Circular  urging  Guardians  to 
uniformity  of  treatment  and  to  the  exercise  of 
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their  existing  legal  powers  was  issued  in  1896,  and 
was  followed  by  the  usual  responsive  decrease 
in  number,  until  1900.  But  with  the  close  of  the 
South  African  War,  and  the  approach  of  a  period 
of  trade  depression,  the  number  of  casual  paupers 
again  increased,  and  in  1904  passed  all  records. 
The  general  agitation  led  to  the  appointment  by 
Mr  Long  in  July,  1904,  of  a  Departmental 
Committee,  which  reported  in  February,  1906. 
The  figures  of  vagrancy  reached  the  highest  point 
in  January,  1905.  After  that  there  was  a  decrease, 
but  in  January,  1910,  the  numbers  had  again 
reached  the  level  of  1905;  while  the  number  for 
July,  1909,  greatly  surpassed  that  recorded  for 
any  previous  July,  and  was  more  than  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  number  for  July,  1908. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Vagrancy  1906,  remains  the  chief  document 
on  the  subject.  The  majority  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Laws  in  their  Report  in  1909 
did  not  attempt  to  revise  the  Committee's  con- 
Report  of  P.  L.  elusions,  and  very  little  fresh  evi- 
commission,  dence  was  collected  by  this 

Vol.  II.,  Part  r,  .      .  -rt  .    •'..       .   ,. 

viii.,  ch.  5,  Commission.  But  the  majority  felt 
Par.  249.  that  some  of  their  proposals,  such 

for  instance  as  that  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Poor  Law  areas,  and  for  the  granting  of  passes 
to  workmen  by  the  Labour  Exchanges,  would,  if 
adopted,  alter  the  situation  as  it  existed  at 
the  date  of  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report. 

The  minority,  on  the  other  hand,   confessed 
that  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Depart- 
mental    Committee     appealed     to 
™5&Vo1'  ra>»     them  '  as  coinciding  with  the  scheme 
of  "  breaking  up  the  Poor  Law  " 
and  distributing  its  several  services  among  the 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  to  which 
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our  consideration  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
pauper  army  has  led  us.*  Yet,  on  further  con- 
sideration, they  rejected  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  casual  wards  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Police  Authority,  because  the 
Re  rt  new  authority  would  still  have  'the 

vol.  in.,  inherent  defect  of  the  Destitution 

pp.si  -10.  Authority,  that  it  is  absolutely 
precluded  from  any  cognisance  of  the  men  before 
they  become  destitute  or  after  they  cease  to  be 
destitute.'  The  police,  in  these  circumstances, 
would  be  unable  '  to  take  hold  of  a  larger  section ' 
of  the  vagrant's  life,  to  give  him  the  more  pro- 
longed and  more  specialised  treatment  which,  in 
this  view,  he  needs.  The  minority  concluded  in 
much  the  same  strain  as  the  majority,  only  they 
expected  greater  modifications  of  existing  condi- 
tions, as  a  result  of  the  reforms  suggested  by 
them,  than  did  the  majority.  'What  is  clear,' 
says  the  minority,  'is  that  when  we  have  an 
Employment  Authority  charged  with  ascertaining 
Report,  exactly  what  situations  are  vacant, 

V°5io"'*  anc*      a      National      Reformatory 

Colony,  to  wliich  can  be  judicially 
committed  the  wastrels  and  "  won't- works," 
there  will  be  no  place  for  what  we  now  call  the 
Casual  Ward.'  We  have  somewhat  anticipated 
in  setting  forth  the  criticisms  offered  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  with  regard 
to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy.  It 
seemed,  however,  the  more  convenient  method, 
in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  Committee. 
The  Committee  had  in  the  first  place  to  decide 
'What  is  a  vagrant?'  Among  vagrants,  who  at 
one  time  or  another  are  likely  to  resort  to  the 
casual  wards  they  distinguished  four  types : — 
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(1)  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  bona  fide 
working  man  travelling  in  search  of  employment. 
Report  of  The  estimates  of  the  actual  numbers 

Committee,  °f  tn*S  C^&SS  vary  fr°m   *    Per  cent' 

PP.  24-5.  '  to  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  vagrants  in  casual  wards.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Workhouse  Masters'  Associa- 
tion the  proportion  is  less  than  8  per  cent.  The 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association 
puts  it  at  2  or  3  per  cent.  Mr  Will  Crooks,  M.P., 
did  not  think  it  would  be  more  than  1  per  cent, 
in  London,  but  the  number  of  'professionals' 
(i.e.  professional  vagrants)  is  notoriously  higher 
in  London  than  elsewhere.  In  times  of  trade 
depression  there  is  no  doubt  a  larger  number  of 
genuine  working  men  on  tramp,  but  the  Committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that '  as  a  rule  the  vagrant 
who  is  bona  fide  in  search  of  work  is  extremely 
rare.' 

(2)  Secondly,  there  are  the  men  who  are  willing 
to  undertake  casual  labour  for  a  short  time,  but 
who  object  to,  or  are  unfit  for,  any  continued 
work.    They  are  among  the  first  to  lose  employ- 
ment on  any  falling  off  in  trade,  and  the  last  to 
be  employed  when  conditions  improve.     As  a 
rule,  they  will  never  work  more  than  two  or  three 
days    a   week.      Under    present    conditions    the 
casual  workman  who  takes  to  the  road  is  almost 
certain   sooner   or   later   to   join   the   ranks   of 
habitual  vagrancy,  and  it  is  important  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  a  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  Regulations  to  deter  him  from  continuing 
on  the  road,  and  thus  falling  into  a  demoralising 
mode  of  existence. 

5  G«O.  rv.t  (3)  There  is  thirdly  the  habitual 

Ch.  83.  vagrant,  the    man   who   may   pro- 

fessedly be  in  search  of  work,  but  who  certainly 
has  no  desire  to  find  it.  It  is  difficult  under 
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the  existing  provisions  to  secure  conviction 
of  the  work-shy,  who  declare  that  they  are 
willing,  but  cannot  get  work.  If,  as  it  was 
suggested  in  the  Poor  Law  Commission  Report, 
the  definition  of  offences  under  our  present 
Vagrancy  Acts  were  extended,  it  would  probably 
go  far  to  purge  the  poorhouses  of  the  worthless 
loafer — who  is  probably  the  main  source  of 
*  stigma'  attaching  to  these  institutions — and 
would  thus  tend  to  complete  their  evolution  into 
establishments  for  the  infirm  or  aged  or  sick. 
The  habitual  vagrant  class  live  by  begging,  and 
numbers  of  them  follow  in  the  track  of  the  navvy 
when  new  works  of  any  magnitude  are  in  progress, 
not  to  seek  employment,  but  to  prey  upon  the 
navvy,  who  is  generally  very  liberal  when  he 
has  money.  They  swarm  to  free  shelters  and 
free  meals,  and  oust  the  genuine  unemployed  from 
the  benefits  intended  for  them.  They  include 
many  loafers  who  do  not  wander  much,  but  stay 
in  one  town.  They  are  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  to  the  police,  and  may  also  constitute 
a  serious  public  danger. 

How  many  there  are  of  this  permanent  class 
— who  are  not  really  working  men,  but  give  rise 
to  the  greatest  difficulty  when  any  attempt  is 
made  to  deal  with  the  unemployed — it  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  Vagrancy  Committee  were  inclined 
to  think  that  the  total  number 
would  not  exceed  20,000  to  80,000. 
They  cling  to  the  Metropolis  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  98  per  cent,  of  the  '  casuals '  are  said 
Report  of  p.  L.  *°  ^  professional,  and  to  the 
comm.,  voi.  other  large  urban  centres,  merely 

.,p.  506.  moving  from  one  casual  ward  to 
another.  In  the  rural  unions  or  small  towns 
the  professional  tramps  form  a  smaller  propor- 
tion, and  there  the  inmates  of  the  casual  wards 
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are  probably  to  a  greater  extent  genuine  way- 
farers in  search  of  work. 

(4)  The  fourth  class  are  the  old  and  infirm 
persons  who  wander  about  to  their  hurt;  they 
are  'unemployable,'  and  crawl  from  vagrant  ward 
to  vagrant  ward.  They  do  not  appear  to  form 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  percentage  of  vagrants  of 
both  sexes  over  65  years  of  age  is 
Report,  p.  106.  about  5  per  cent.,  rising  to  8  per 
cent,  or  9  per  cent,  in  the  summer. 
The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  every 
facility  should  be  given  to  vagrants  of  this  class 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  when  they  wish  to  do 
so;  and  that  no  question  as  to  their  place  of 
settlement  should  be  raised  prior  to  their  admis- 
sion. With  regard  to  women,  who 
ibid.,  p.  111.  appear  to  constitute  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  vagrant  class,  the 
Committee  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  casual  wards  and 
received  hi  the  workhouse  proper.  For  the 
children  also  a  receiving  house  seems  a  more 
suitable  place  than  the  casual  ward. 
ibid.,  p.  113.  The  Committee  point  out  that  the 
number  of  vagrant  children  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  They  accept  the 
estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that 
these  children  form  but  3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  vagrants.  Of  10,436  persons  relieved 
in  the  casual  wards  on  the  night  of  January  1, 
1908,  only  986  were  women  and  178 
o<  children.  Of  the  children,  nearly 
one-half,  on  an  average,  are  over 
seven  years  of  age,  and  rather 
more  than  one-third  are  between  two  and  seven 
years.  The  Committee  suggest  that  these 
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children  should  be  sent  to  industrial  schools  or 
other  places  of  safety,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  else  could  be  done,  though  it  seems  unfair 
that  children  who  have  committed  no  offence 
should  be  associated  with  those  who  have;  but  hi 
any  case  the  parents  should  also  be  dealt  with. 

We  return  then  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  vagrant 
class — the  men  in  the  prune  or  hi  the  middle  ages 
of  life. 

The  objects  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Vagrancy  Committee  were  to  assist  the  bona  fide 
traveller,  and  to  provide  a  means  of  detaining  the 
habitual  vagrant  under  reformatory  influences. 
For  both  these  objects  uniformity  of  administra- 
tion such  as  has  now  been  attained  in  the  Metro- 
politan area,  by  means  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  is  absolutely  essential.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  under  the  old  state  of 
things  some  of  the  casual  wards  in  London  were 
really  comfortable  free  hotels,  which  were  very 
naturally  appreciated  by  the  professional  tramps, 
who  swarmed  to  them  early  in  the  day.  In  other 
casual  wards,  chiefly  hi  the  great  northern  and 
midland  cities,  the  only  accommodation  is  a  great 
cellular  prison;  the  work  is  the  hardest  and  most 
monotonous  that  has  been  devised,  and  the 
detention  is  for  the  full  period  of  thirty-six  hours. 
If  a  vagrant  comes  twice  a  month  he  is  detained 
for  four  days  and  five  nights,  which  is  nearly  the 
equivalent  of  what  the  prison  authorities  construe 
as  a  week's  imprisonment.  The  result  is  that 
these  casual  wards  are  empty,  but  the  country 
becomes  infested  with  persons  sleeping  out.  The 
local  police  arrest  them,  but  very  often  the 
magistrates  refuse  to  convict.  If  they  do,  the 
prisons,  much  more  comfortable  than  the  deterrent 
casual  wards,  become  filled  with  vagrants. 
Finally,  a  philanthropic  agency  will  open  a  'Free 
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Shelter'  to  provide  for  the  crowds  of  homeless 
men  found  in  the  streets;  and  this  in  its  turn  will 
attract  many  vagrants  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  uniformity  which  at 
the  time  of  their  Report  was  so  conspicuously 
lacking,  the  Vagrancy  Committee  suggested  that 
the  control  of  vagrants  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  police,  to  the  standing  Joint  Committees 
in  counties,  or  to  the  Watch  Committees  in 
police  boroughs. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  that  the  work  is 
akin  to  much  that  is  already  discharged  by  the 
police  in  the  control  of  the  community,  such  as 
the  regulation  of  traffic,  provision  of  assistance 
in  street  accidents,  granting  of  pedlars'  licences, 
etc.;  and  they  observed  that  in  36  counties  the 
police  already  act  as  assistant  relieving  officers 
for  vagrants,  and  that  orders  for  admission  to 
the  casual  wards  are  obtained  from  them. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  utilising 
existing  casual  wards  and  of  arranging  for 
p.  L.  Report,  supplies  from  the  adjoining  work- 
viii.fciifir  house  when  the  casual  ward  is 
Sect. 's,  5218.  not  a  separate  establishment,  the 
Committee  concluded  that  such  arrangements, 
and  the  other  details  connected  with  the  trans- 
fer and  administration  of  the  buildings,  were 
quite  practicable,  and  they  believed  that  in 
comparatively  few  cases  would  entirely  new 
buildings  be  needed.  They  also  considered  that 
in  many  cases  superfluous  casual  wards  could  be 
closed;  and  that  the  usual  provision  should  be 
made  for  any  permanent  officer  who  might  lose 
office  under  the  scheme. 

In  order  to  assist  the  bona  fide  work-seekers, 
the  Vagrancy  Committee  proposed  that  the 
police  be  empowered  to  issue  a  way-ticket  to  a 
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man  who  can  satisfy  them  that  he  has  recently 
worked  at  some  employment  (other  than  a  casual 
job),  and  that  he  has  reasonable  expectation  of 
work  at  a  certain  place  or  other  good  reason  for 
desiring  to  go  there. 

At  the  present  time  a  way-ticket  system, 
known  as  the  Berkshire  system,  is  in  force 
vagrancy  Com-  in  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  and 

mittee  Report,  '     .  T»          i  i 

PP.  43-4.  L.G.B.  some  20  other  counties.  Roughly, 
pfSsV'm^'iS,'  *t  consists  in  passing  a  vagrant 
p.  4. '  through  the  county  by  means  of 

a  ticket,  given  by  the  assistant  relieving  officer 
for  vagrants,  on  which  are  marked,  by  the  super- 
intendent of  each  casual  ward,  the  name  of  the 
casual  ward  which  the  vagrant  should  visit  next, 
and  a  list  of  stations  at  which  he  can  obtain  a 
midday  meal  of  bread.  If  the  vagrant  adheres  to 
the  route  marked  out  for  him,  he  is  detained  for 
one  night  instead  of  two;  otherwise  he  is  treated 
as  an  ordinary  vagrant.  The  way-ticket  is 
obtainable  in  any  union  after  two  nights'  deten- 
tion. 

The  Committee  proposed  a  somewhat  different 
arrangement.  The  way-ticket  should  bear  on  it 
proofs  of  identity;  it  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  form  a  record  of  the 
man's  journey;  it  should  entitle 
the  bearer,  on  application  at  the  casual  ward,  to 
a  night's  lodging,  supper,  and  breakfast;  and 
after  doing  two  hours'  work  the  man  should  be 
free  to  depart,  and  should  be  given  a  ration  of 
bread  and  cheese,  so  that  he  may  not  be  obliged 
to  report  himself  at  any  station  to  get  a  meal. 
The  Committee  also  made  valuable 
aid.,  p.  so.  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
circulation  of  information  as  to 
employment.  They  proposed  that  the  superin- 
tendent  of  each  police  division  should  be  responsible 
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for  the  collection  of  information  as  to  work 
available  in  his  district,  and  that  this  informa- 
tion should  be  transmitted  at  frequent  intervals 
to  the  chief  constable  of  the  county.  A  complete 
list  could  then  be  prepared  for  the  whole  county, 
and  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  each  casual  ward  and 
police  station,  where  it  would  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  those  seeking  work.  If  this  plan 
should  prove  satisfactory,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  extend  it  so  as  to  provide  for  an  interchange 
of  information  between  one  county  and  another. 

The  growth  of  the  Labour  Exchange  movement 
since  the  Vagrancy  Committee  reported  leads  to 
the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  casual  wards  could 
be  in  constant  communication  with  the  Labour 
Exchanges.  If  there  is  but  one  authority  for  the 
county,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Labour  Exchanges  and  the  police 
should  not  be  effected,  through  the  medium  of  the 
chief  constable  or  the  standing  joint  committee, 
and  by  this  means  the  authorities  at  the  casual 
wards  would  be  able  to  assist  those  men  who  are 
really  looking  for  work  in  finding  permanent 
situations.1 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  Committee 
suggested  measures  for  removing  the  habitual 
vagrant  from  the  roads.  They  recommended 
that  'means  should  be  provided  to  allow  of  the 
habitual  vagrant  being  dealt  with  otherwise  than 
under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  and  that  as  far  as 
possible  he  should  be  treated,  not  as  a  criminal, 
but  as  a  person  requiring  detention  on  account  of 
his  mode  of  life.'  The  Committee  were  impressed 

1  There  is,  however,  the  difficulty  that  the  Exchanges 
may  look  shyly  at  any  connection  with  the  casual  wards, 
ana  may  not  encourage  applicants  from  them  for  fear  of 
any  stigma. 
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by  the  futility  and  needless  expense  of  the  short 
sentences  now  passed  on  vagrants;  and  urged 
that  in  any  case  where  a  magistrate  deems  it 
expedient  to  give  a  sentence  of  less  than  14  days 
the  sentence  should  be  for  one  day  only,  which 
means  that  on  the  rising  of  the  court  the  prisoner 
would  be  discharged.  But  this  nominal  sentence 
would  be  a  conviction  and  would  be  recorded,  and 
the  Committee  suggested  that,  on  a  second  or 
third  conviction,  the  habitual  vagrant  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a  long  term  of  detention.  Thus 
any  person  who  has  on  three  or  more  occasions 
been  convicted  of  such  offences  as  begging, 
refusing  to  perform  a  task  of  work,  or  failing  to 
maintain  himself,  would  be  committed  for  deten- 
tion to  a  'labour  colony.'  The  Committee  pointed 
out  that  under  this  head  would  come  with 
much  advantage  many  of  the  class  of  workhouse 
inmates  known  as  'ins-and-outs.'1 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  existing 
Vagrancy  Acts  might  with  advantage  be  extended 
so  as  to  include  some  classes  of  wastrels  whom 
the  present  law  fails  to  reach.  In  Germany  the 
following  regulations  are  in  force  : — 

Any  one  may  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment : — 

(1)  Who  goes  about  as  a  vagrant. 

(2)  Who  gives  way  to  gambling,  drink,  or 
idleness,  and  tnus  reduces  himself  to  a 
state  in  which  he  has  to  apply  to  the 
authorities  for  means  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  himself  and  those  dependent  on 
him. 

(3)  Who   receives   public   poor   relief,    but 
from  unwillingness  to  labour  refuses  to 
do    work    which   the   authorities    have 

1PThe  identification  of  these  previously  convicted  vagrants 
would  be  managed  by  means  of  finger  prints. 
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provided,  and  for  which  he  has  sufficient 
strength. 

(4)  Who,  after  the  loss  of  his  place,  within 
a  period  fixed  by  the  authorities  has  not 
found  another  situation,  and  cannot  show 
that  he  has  used  all  diligence  to  find  it. 

(5)  Who,  although  he  can  maintain  those 
for  whose  support  he  is  liable,  and  in 
spite    of    being    called    upon    by    the 
authorities  to  do  so,  fails  to  fulfil  his 
obligations,  and  is  thereby  reduced  to 
apply  to  the  authorities  for  means  to 
maintain  them. 

This  system  in  its  entirety  would  be  too  drastic, 
I  am  afraid,  to  meet  with  universal  approbation 
in  England, l  but  some  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
might  be  usefully  adopted. 

Under  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Vagrancy 
Committee,  it  is  suggested  that  the  labour  colonies 
contemplated  might  be  maintained  by  private 
philanthropy  or  by  a  charitable  body,  but  should 
be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  period  of  detention  in  a 

1  Mr  Burns  said,  when  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Saturday  April  8,  1910,  that  'he  had  personally 
examined  the  schemes  of  reform  started  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  but  could  find  no  reliable  case  where 
the  imprisonment  did  not  degrade  or  the  penal  colony 
reform.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  that  a  man  once 
a  colonist  remained  a  colonist.  In  Germany — a  country 
often  cited  as  a  model  and  by  way  of  illustration,  and  he 
objected  to  it,  because  English  instincts  and  ideas  of 
liberty  could  not  be  reconciled  to  what  other  nations  would 
submit  to  in  the  way  of  restraint — experience  in  Germany 
showed  that  the  State  system  of  compulsion  to  work  had 
broken  down.' — Times,  April  9,  1910. 

This  criticism,  however,  loses  point  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  irreclaimable  residuum  of  the  casual  class. 
The  M.AJB.  system  of  co-operation  with  voluntary  agencies 
deals  with  the  helpable  class,  and  practically  only  the 
'residuum*  now  remains  in  London. 
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certified  labour  colony  should  be  not  less  than 
six  months  and  not  more  than  three  years,  and 
that  there  should  be  power  to  obtain  an  earlier 
discharge  by  good  conduct  and  by  earning  a 
certain  sum  of  money  as  wages  in  the  colony.  The 
Committee  made  definite  recommendations  as  to 
methods  of  providing  incentives  to  work,  such  as  the 
earning  of  superior  dietary,  small  sums  of  money,  etc. 

If  by  these  methods  the  habitual  vagrant  could 
be  removed  from  the  casual  wards,  a  very  great 
advance  would  be  achieved.  It  is  clear  that,  if  in 
times  of  industrial  activity  they  constitute  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  entire  vagrant 
classes,  in  times  of  trade  depression  the  majority 
of  the  inmates  of  casual  wards  are  more  or  less 
casual  labourers,  who  perhaps  begin  with  a 
desire  for  work,  but  lose  heart,  and  in  contact 
with  the  habitual  vagrant  are  rapidly  demoralised. 

Other  useful  suggestions  made  by  the  Committee 
were  that  the  common  lodging-houses  outside 
London  should  be  licensed  annually  by  the  local 
authority,  as  they  are  in  London  and  several 
other  cities  at  present;  and  also  that  shelters 
should  be  licensed  and  regulated  by  the  local 
authority,  and  free  food  distributions  should  be 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  local  authority. 

Finally,  the  Committee  considered  the  question 
of  London.  It  appears  to  be  a  fallacy  to  treat 
vagrancy  *^e  inmates  of  the  Metropolitan 

committee  casual  wards  as  vagrants  or  way- 
Report,  p.  32.  farerg  «The  frequenter  of  the 

London  casual  wards  seems  to  be  a  class  by  him- 
self. He  has  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  than 
the  country  vagrant,  and  looks  down  on  the  man 
who  frequents  shelters.  Attracted  perhaps  by 
the  comparative  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the 
wards,  he  apparently  seldom  or  never  sleeps  out 
or  goes  to  a  shelter.  Once  in  London  he  finds  it 
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so  comfortable  that  he  remains  there,  except 
perhaps  for  an  occasional  expedition  into  the 
country  for  hop-picking.  If  he  is  not  in  a  casual 
ward  he  is  in  prison,  and  detention,  which  acts 
as  a  strong  deterrent  in  the  country,  appears  to 
be  ineffective  in  London,  even  where  the  deten- 
tion is  extended  to  four  nights.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  that  the  wards  are  better  in  London 
than  in  the  country,  and  that  the  vagrant  in  the 
country  generally  has  some  objective,  but  in 
London  he  simply  goes  round  from  ward  to  ward. 
A  list  was  given  of  950  habitual  tramps  who 
practically  live  hi  the  casual  wards.  Their  ages 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  country 
casual  paupers,  more  than  half,  both  of  the  men 
and  women,  being  over  sixty  years.' 

Perhaps  this  higher  age  among  the  vagrants 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
children  relieved  in  the  casual  wards  of  the 
Metropolis  on  each  Friday  night  in  1911  was 
only  3  out  of  a  total  of  992  relieved,  or  only 
0*3  per  cent,  compared  with  an  estimated  2  per 
cent,  or  3  per  cent,  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Between  the  years  1900  and  1904  the  number 
of  convictions  of  vagrants  for  offences  in  the 
vagrancy  com-  London  wards  more  than  doubled, 
mil  tee  Report,  increasing  from  504  to  1167.  Some 
of  the  men  were  convicted  from  19 
to  33  times,  and  many  of  them  had  apparently 
deliberately  committed  offences  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  prison.  These  offenders  would  be  fitting 
cases  for  the  labour  colonies  recommended  by 
L.G.B.  Report,  *^e  Vagrancy  Committee.  But 
191i683'  during  1911  the  number  of  con- 

victions under  the  Vagrancy  Act 
was  only  854.  There  are  thus  a  large  number  of 
men  in  the  London  casual  wards  who  never  make 
any  effort  to  maintain  themselves,  but  who  never 
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infringe  the  law,  and  could  therefore  not  be 
detained  in  labour  colonies,  unless  the  Vagrancy 
Acts  be  extended  as  suggested  above. 

Several  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  a 
uniform  enforcement  of  the  Regulations  would 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  casual  paupers. 
They  have  subsequently  proved  to  be  right,  and 
the  uniformity  which  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  has  enforced  since  it  took  over  the  control 
of  the  casual  wards  in  the  Metropolitan  area  has 
done  very  much  towards  decreasing  the.  number 
of  London  vagrants.1  The  suggestion  made  by 
the  Vagrancy  Committee  was  that  the  Metro- 
politan police  should  have  charge  of  the  wards. 
They  expressed  their  conviction  that  it  is  only 
through  them  that  uniformity  between  London 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  can  be  secured,  and 
made  certain  proposals  to  meet  the  difficulty  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  Police  Authority  for 
the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  advisability  of  larger  areas  of  control  for 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  has  for  some 
little  time  been  generally  recognised.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  was  the  chief  among  the 
proposals  made  by  Mr  Charles  Booth,  Sir  Arthur 
Downes,  and  Miss  Octavia  Hill  in  the  Memoranda 
which  they  appended  to  the  Majority  Report. 

In  April,  1912,  this  suggestion  was  carried  out 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  casual 
L.G.B.  Report  wards  of  London  were  placed  under 
1912  la.p.ixix.  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  There  were  28  of  these  wards, 

1The  average  number  relieved  on  Friday  nights  in 
London  from  April,  1912,  to  March,  1913,  was  584,  the 
corresponding  average  for  the  previous  year  Lving  993. — 
Local  Government  Board  Report,  1912-13,  p.  ix. 

From  April  to  December,  1912,  the  number  was  593,  and 
in  1913  was  402.  The  corresponding  average  for  the  year 
1911  was  992. — Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Reports. 
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but  the  number  was  soon  reduced  to  17, l  as  it 
was  found  that  this  number  provided  sufficient 
and  easily  accessible  accommodation  for  all  parts 
of  London.  All  regulations  regarding  diet, 
detention,  and  the  task  of  work  were  then  made 
uniform  within  the  Metropolitan  area. 

There  is  now  a  great  diminution,  50  per  cent.,1 
in  the  number  of  vagrants  in  London,*  and 
the  Embankment,  in  particular,  is  completely 
cleared,  in  consequence  of  an  experimental 
policy  which  the  authorities  have  pursued 
there.  Police  officers  on  duty  there  between 
10  p.m.  and  2  a.m.  no  longer  merely  bid  the 
homeless  wanderer  move  on;  under  the  new 
regime  they  are  enabled  to  provide  the  vagrant 
with  a  ticket  which  will  at  any  rate  ensure  him 
a  night's  lodging.  These  tickets  are  presented 
at  an  office  of  the  Asylums  Board  near  Waterloo 
Bridge.  The  officer  in  charge  takes  down  all 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  gives  the  appli- 
cant an  order  for  the  shelter  of  some  charitaole 
organisation,  or  for  the  casual  ward,  whichever 
seems  the  more  suitable  under  the  circumstances.* 

1 12  wards  only  have  been  open  since  the  autun.n  of  1913- 
*70  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1913. 

'Number  of  inmates  remaining  in  London  Casual  Wards 
on  the  last  Friday  in  : — 

Jan.         Mar.       June.      Sep.         Dec. 

1911  1151    1114    924    1068    975 

1912  1022     951    475*    629*   461* 

1913  617*         602*       293*         294*       228* 
•After  the  transfer. 

•    4  The  following  figures  show  the  working  of  the  Embank* 
ment  scheme  during  November  and  December,  1912; — 
Tickets   distributed   by  Nov.        Dec. 

police       .         .         .  2966         1600 

Number  presented   at 

Central  Office  Men  2514        1396 

Women  96  32 

Total       2610         1428 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  the  administration 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  with  respect 
to  vagrancy  has  proved  so  successful,  is  that  the 
Board  has  sought  the  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  charitable  agencies  and  associations. 
L.G.B.  Report  The  Social  Welfare  Association  is 
1912-13,  largely  responsible  for  bringing 

together  in  this  manner  public 
departments,  societies,  and  persons  engaged  in 
social  service. 

'Some  time  ago,  at  the  instance  of  the  Associa- 
tion, a  special  committee  was  formed  of  represen- 
•  The  rimes,'  tatives  of  Government  Departments 
qT^iso*L9G2  B  anc*  charitable  institutions  and 
Report  1912-13,'  agencies  concerned  with  the  prob- 
p.ixviiiseq.  jem  of  vagrancy  an(j  the  homeless 

poor,  with  the  view  of  dealing  with  the 
question  on  systematic  lines.  This  work  was 
proceeded  with,  and  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  central  register  of  casual 
poor,  under  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,1 

Tickets  given  at  Central  Office  : —  Nov.        Dec. 

For  charitable  agencies         Men  574          820 

Women          21  8 

For  casual  wards  Men  1940        1076 

Women  75  24 

Numbers  making  use  of  tickets  : — 

At  charitable  agencies          Men  542          802 

Women  0  6 

At  casual  wards  Men  967          628 

Women  81  8 

During  the  twelve  months  November,  1912,  to  October, 
1913, 17729  tickets  were  issued  by  the  police,  and  of  these 
16081  were  presented  at  the  Central  Office,— 7287  were 
given  tickets  for  the  various  charitable  agencies,  8744  for 
the  casual  wards.  All  but  864  of  those  given  to  the 
charitable  agencies  were  made  use  of,  but  little  more  than 
half  of  the  casual  ward  tickets  were  acted  upon. 

1  Since  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
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and  by  the  Order  of  the  Board  placing  the 
administration  of  the  London  casual  wards  under 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  By  arrange- 
ment with  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
special  committee,  having  discharged  the  initial 
duty  entrusted  to  it,  was  dissolved  early  in  the 
year  1912,  and  in  March  its  place  was  taken  by 
another  committee  formed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board.  The  new  committee  now  acts  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  Inspectors,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  vagrants  and  the  homeless 
poor,  and  in  bringing  about  concerted  action  for 
that  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  various  charitable 
and  other  agencies.  The  Government  Depart- 
ments and  public  authorities  represented  on  the 
advisory  committee  are  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Labour  Exchanges,  the  Prison  Com- 
mission, the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  London 
County  Council,  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board;  and  among  the  voluntary  agencies  are 
the  Church  Army,  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  the  Morning  Post  Embankment  Home, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Social  Welfare 
Association  for  London.  The  work  already 
accomplished  has  proved  the  great  value  of  the 
policy  of  co-operation  between  official  and 
Report  (of  Mr  voluntary  effort.'  The  Local 
oxiey),p.  12.  Government  Board  Report  for 
1912-13  gives  several  examples  of 
cases  where  an  'individual  who  had  got  into  a 
state  in  which  he  might  easily  become  an  habitual 
vagrant  has  been  restored  to  a  better  position' 
by  means  of  this  system. 

Apart  from  these  arrangements  for  the  London 

casual  in  1912,  measures  were  also  taken  by  the 

Local  Government  Board  in  the  following  year 

for  dealing  with  rural  vagrants;  and  particularly 

8.P.  c 
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for  assisting  the  small  percentage  among  them 
who  are  bona  fide  labourers  in  search  of  work. 
On  Tuesday,  February  4,  1913,  a  circular  was 
issued  by  the  Board  urging  that  all  guardians 
who  had  not  already  adopted  the  way-ticket 
system  should  take  the  matter  into  their  imme- 
diate consideration.  In  more  than  20  counties 
in  England  the  system  was  already  in  force,  or 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  so.  The  vagrant 
who  can  satisfy  the  authorities  that  he  has 
recently  worked  at  some  employment  other  than 
a  casual  job,  is  given  a  way- ticket,  which  enables 
him  to  obtain  a  midday  meal  on  the  road.  If  he 
were  not  so  provided  he  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  beg  or  steal  a  meal  on  his  way  from 
one  casual  ward  to  the  next.  It  is  probable 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  Vagrancy  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  way-tickets — such  as 
making  them  bear  proofs  of  identity  and 
records  of  the  bearer's  journey,  etc. — will  shortly 
be  adopted. 

The  success  of  the  new  methods  of  administra- 
tion in  London  has  been  very  marked.  When 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  first  took  over 
the  casual  wards,  the  number  of  those  resorting 
to  them  was  between  1000  and  1100;  after  a  very 
L.G.B. Report,  short  time  the  number  fell  to  600. 4 
mi-is,  p.  uix.  There  has  been  no  increase  of 
vagrancy  noted  in  the  districts  surrounding 
London,  so  that  the  Metropolis  must  somehow  have 
absorbed  more  than  half  its  casual  population.2 

1  The  number  is  now  about  800.  Cp.  footnote  on  page  47 . 

*  The  census  of  homeless  persons  in  London  shows  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  but  rather  a  decrease  in  the 
numbers  in  common  lodging-houses.  The  Casual  Wards 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  their 
report  express  the  hope  that  some  of  those  who  have 
disappeared  from  the  casual  wards  have  found  work,  and 
regained  their  status  as  normal  citizens. 
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Arrangements   are   now   being   made   by   the 
Local  Government  Board  for  extending  to  the 
country   as    a    whole   methods    of 
6>«md6P*  administration     similar    to     those 

adopted  in  London  with  such  gratify- 
ing results,  and  it  really  seems  now  as  though  the 
great  problem  of  vagrancy  which  has  exercised 
the  minds  of  statesmen  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
is  within  a  measurable  distance  of  solution. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  UNDER  THE  POOR  LAW 

UNDER  the  term  *  mentally  defective'  was 
included,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Royal 

Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control 
vohviii.,  P.  7.  of  the  Feeble-minded  (3904-8),  the 

whole  group  of  persons  suffering 
from  any  mental  defect,  whether  they  can  be 
certified  under  the  Lunacy  and  Idiots  Acts  or 
not.  This  group  comprises  two  classes  : — 

(1)  Those  who  from  some  disorder  of  the 
mind  or  through  mental  infirmity  arising  from 
old  age  or  from  the  decay  of  their  faculties,  have 
lost  the  power  of  managing  their  own  affairs. 

(2)  Those  in  whom  the  brain  is  in  some 
degree    undeveloped    and    will    remain    un- 
developed throughout  life. 

Class  1  consists  of  (a)  lunatics  or  persons  of 
unsound  mind  and  (b)  mentally  infirm  or  senile 
dements — i.e.  the  whole  class  of  persons  who 
have  at  some  time  been  normal  in  mind  and  have 
become  abnormal. 

Class  2  consists  of  the  idiot,  the  imbecile,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  moral  imbecile. 

The  classification  is  difficult,  as  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  sane  and  insane,  feeble- 
minded and  normal,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
defined.  In  the  present  instance  the  definition 
has  been  criticised  as  likely  to  be  uncertain  in 
application  for  two  reasons,  (a)  that  incapacity  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  is  a  matter  of  degree; 
(b)  having  been  'normal'  and  become  'abnormal' 
they  conceivably  may  recover,  or  so  much  so  as 
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not  to  merit  detention  any  longer.  This  last 
aspect  of  the  case  is  important  in  view  of  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Act  which  has  just  become  law. 
The  difficulty  as  regards  the  exact  amount  of 
incapability  in  managing  his  or  her  affairs  which 
shall  be  deemed  feeble-mindedness  will  have  to 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  doctors.  A  method 
is  at  present  being  developed  in  France  by  which 
the  amount  of  a  person's  intelligence  can  be 
gauged  with  mathematical  exactitude,  so  that 
this  difficulty  may  before  long  cease  to  exist. 

The  Royal  Commission  considered  that  the 
mental  trouble  connoted  by  the  terms  'idiot, 
imbecile,  feeble-minded,  and  morally  feeble '  was 
definite  and  incurable,  structural  and  permanent, 
that  these  unfortunates  might  be  made  useful  and 
happy,  but  that  they  could  never  be  normal. 
Whether  they  are  able  to  earn  their  own  living 
in  competition  with  normal  people,  was  one  of 
the  tests  suggested,  and  again  this  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  degree. 

The  Poor  Law  Authorities  deal  with  all  the 
members,  if  destitute,  of  both  the  classes  above- 
mentioned,  from  the  lunatics  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  maintained  in  the  County  Asylums  out 
of  the  rates,  down  to  the  uncertified  feeble- 
minded or  epileptic  persons  in  the  general  work- 
house, or  living  at  home  on  out-relief. 

The  number  of  such  persons  chargeable  to  Poor 
Law  Unions  in  1913  was  as  follows1: — 

In  County  or  Borough  Lunatic  Asylums  .  98,074 

In  Registered  Hospitals  or  Licensed  Houses  1,166 
In  Workhouses  and  Metropolitan  District 

Asylums 19,830 

Residing  with  Relatives  or  in  Lodgings  or 

Boarded  out                                    .         .  5,352 


Total     123,922 
1  Local  Government  Board  Report,  1912-13,  p.  104. 
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This  total  is  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  chargeable  to  Poor  Law  Unions 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1913. 

These  figures,  however,  only  refer  to  those  who 
are  certifiable  under  the  Lunacy  and  Idiots  Acts. 
Under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  such  certified  persons 
may  still  be  retained  in  the  workhouses,  even 
without  separation  from  the  other  inmates. 

The  Return  of  Mentally  Defective  Paupers 
(other  than  persons  certified  as  Insane)  on  Julv  20, 
1912,  shows  a  total  of  81,824.  Of  these,  24,348 
were  in  workhouses,  the  rest  were  receiving  out- 
door relief. 

Classified  according  to  age  and  sex,  the  figures 
are  as  follows  : —  • 

England  and 
London  Wales. 

Men  .          .      1438  12,389 

Women  .          .     2402  17,095 

Boys  .          .       263  1,250 

Girls  .         .       190  1,090 

Total  4323  31,824 

Of  the  total  of  29,484  adults,  10,151,  or  more 
than  one-third,  were  persons  of  60  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  Of  the  17,095  women,  10,215,  or 
59*8  per  cent,  were  single  women  without  children, 
and  1291,  or  7*5  per  cent.,  were  single  women  with 
children;  the  5589  married  women  being  almost 
equally  divided  between  those  with  children 
(2843,  or  16'6  per  cent.),  and  those  without 
L.O.B.  Report,  (2746  or  16*1  per  cent.).  Of  the 
1913-13,  p. xiv.  31,824  mentally  defective  persons  in 
England  and  Wales,  24,348  were  relieved  in  the 
several  classes  of  institutions,  while  the  remaining 
7476  persona  were  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief. 

A  reclassification  of  the  figures  in  this  return, 
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according    to    the    definitions    in    the     Mental 
Deficiency  Act,  1913,  gives  the  following : — 

Idiots  .....  1768  or  5'5  per  cent. 
Imbeciles  ....  4887  or  15*4  per  cent. 
Feeble-minded  .  .  14,172  or  44-5  per  cent. 
Moral  Imbeciles  .  .  .  727  or  2- 3  per  cent. 

The  remaining  10,272,  or  32*3  per  cent.,  were 
mentally  infirm,  a  class  which  was  included  in  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Bill  of  1912,  and  defined  as 
those  '  suffering  from  decay  of  their  faculties  from 
age  or  other  causes,'  but  is  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  as  finally  passed. 

The  returns  as  to  the  numbers  of  feeble-minded 
women  who  had  given  birth  to  children  in  the 
workhouse,  obtained  in  1912  for  the  preceding 
five  years,  are  not  altogether  complete,  because  in 
some  cases  no  record  had  been  kept  capable  of 
supplying  this  information,  in  others  the  numbers 
given  related  to  periods  of  less  than  five  years. 
Subject  to  this  qualification,  they  show  that  229 
feeble-minded  women  gave  birth  to  children 
cr  L.G.B.  m  workhouses  in  London  on  one 
Report,i9i2-i3,  occasion  only  in  the  preceding  five 
years,  134  in  Wales  (with  Monmouth), 
and  1693  in  the  rest  of  England.  The  number 
of  women  who  gave  birth  to  children  in  work- 
houses on  more  than  one  occasion  (known  as 
'  repeaters ')  in  the  five  years  were : — London,  35; 
Wales  (with  Monmouth),  83 ;  rest  of  England, 
420.  Thus  the  average  number  of  these 
women  was  509,  or  less  than  one  a  year  for  each 
union.1 

In  1905  a  return  was  obtained  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  showing  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  persons  under  60  years  of  age  not 

1Social  workers  generally  agree,  however,  that  this 
computation  is  far  too  low. 
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classed  as  insane,  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief 
from  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales 

on  January  1  of  that  year.  The 
p3fj3v.(i'1'  appended  table  gives  the  total 

figures  obtained  in  1905,  and  those 
in  the  present  return,  so  far  as  relates  to  persons 
under  60  years  of  age ; — 

1005.  .     1912. 

Adults                                              9370  19,433 

Children  under  16 

Boysl                                     788  /1,259 

Girls/  \  1,090 

Total  10,158         21,773 

In  view  of  the  large  apparent  increase  in  the 
numbers  between  1905  and  1912,  some  inquiries 
have  been  made  in  the  cases  of  a  few  unions  which 
showed  exceptionally  large  increases,  with  the 
object  of  getting  explanations  which  would  throw 
light  on  these  differences. 

So  far  as  the  results  of  these  inquiries  go,  they 
seem  to  show  that  no  real  increase  has  taken 
place  on  such  a  scale  as  the  above  figures  would 
suggest.  Whatever  increase  may  have  actually 
occurred,  the  main  explanation  of  the  large 
differences  between  the  figures  seems  to  turn  on 
classification. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
40,000  uncertified  mentally  defective  persons  in 
Minority  the  workhouses,  besides  12,000 

voT°vni.  more  among  the  paupers  on  out- 

P.  iae.  door  relief.  The  certified  who  are 

actually  in  workhouses — that  is,  not  in  the 
asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board — 
number  over  11,000;  and  the  certified  on  out- 
door relief  over  5000 ;  so  that  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  England  and  Wales,  notwithstanding 
their  very  free  use  of  the  County  Asylums,  would 
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on  this  estimate  have  to-day  under  their  own 
administration  nearly  70,000  mentally  defective 
persons. 

The  existence  of  this  large  number  of  defective 
persons  in  the  workhouses  and  on  out-door 
relief,  uncertified  and  often  uncontrolled,  consti- 
tutes a  serious  problem  and  a  grave  danger  to 
the  future  of  the  race.  There  are,  however, 
other  questions  of  importance  which  must  be 
dealt  with. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  case  of  the 
pauper  patients  in  the  County  and  Borough 
Lunatic  Asylums. 

In  England  and  Wales  it  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  acting 
Poor  Law  through  its  Asylums  Committee, 

voF.°ni.,  which  is  the  local  lunacy  authority, 

pp.  2344>.  charged  by  statute  to  make  the 

necessary  institutional  provision  for  persons 
certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  irrespective  of 
their  affluence.  If  they*  or  any  one  on  their 
behalf,  repay  to  the  Council  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  they  rank  as  private 
patients.  All  lunatics  who  are  not  entitled  to  be 
classed  as  private  patients  are,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1891,  pauper 
lunatics.  'But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no 
payment  is  made  direct  to  the  Council;  the  sum 
is  then  claimed  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  Union  in  which  the  patient  has  a  settlement. 
That  Board  endeavours  to  recover  some  contribu- 
tion from  the  relatives  liable  to  maintain  the 
patient,  who  remains  a  pauper  whether  or  not 
the  full  cost  is  repaid  to  the  Destitution  Authority. 
The  relations  legally  liable  for  his  maintenance 
also  become  constructively  paupers  by  the  mere 
presence  of  a  dependant  in  the  County  Asylums 
as  a  pauper.  It  is  a  curious  feature  of  the 
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arrangement  that  the  Asylums  Committee  of  the 
County  or  County  Borough  Council  has  practically 
no  interest  in  managing  its  asylums  economically, 
as  the  actual  weekly  cost  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  pay  the 
bill,  have  no  concern  whatever  with  the  manage- 
ment.' 

The  Royal  Commission  en  the  Feeble-minded 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  inflicting  the  stigma 
Report,  of  pauperism  on  these  persons 

PP.  54-5.  an(i  their  relatives.  'The  house- 

holds hi  which  the  presence  of  a  mentally 
afflicted  member  of  the  family  is  a  danger, 
a  degradation  and  an  intolerable  burden, 
are  not  necessarily  those  of  paupers  .  .  .  many 
of  the  so-called  pauper  patients  have  never 
been  in  a  workhouse,  and  some  of  them  cost 
the  local  rates  nothing  at  all.  Many  of  them 
are  children  of  small  farmers,  tradesmen  in  a 
small  way  of  business,  clerks,  artisans,  and  others, 
who,  unable  to  pay  the  full  charge,  are  yet  able 
to  contribute  5s.  or  6s.  per  week,  or  even  more, 
for  the  maintenance  and  training  of  their  children, 
in  order  to  make  up  the  full  charge  of  from  10s. 
to  14s.  per  week. 

'The  parents  pay  their  contributions  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  who  receive  the  4s.  grant 
(from  the  Imperial  Exchequer),  add  to  it  the 
parents'  contributions,  and  this,  in  some  instances, 
makes  up  the  required  amount.  This  pauperises 
the  parent,  though  it  does  not  do  so  in  the  case 
of  children  sent  to  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions,  or  educated  at  public  elementary 
schools,  where  the  schooling  is  paid  for  out  of 
the  rates,  or  even  in  the  case  of  criminal  or 
neglected  children  sent  to  reformatory  or  indus- 
trial schools,' 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  case  is  particularly 
hard  when  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  parent  is  com- 
pulsprily  removed  to  an  asylum  on  the  ground  of 
possible  danger,  or  even  merely  of  annoyance,  to 
the  neighbours. 

Moreover,  as  regards  all  except  certified 
lunatics,  who  are  a  danger  to  themselves  and 
others,  if  compulsion  is  to  be  applied,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  wishes  of  relations  and 
possibilities  of  home  care,  especially  for  the 
morally  feeble,  as  far  as  these  can  be  in- 
cluded. 

That  the  remodelled  Poor  Law  or  Public 
Assistance  Authority  should  deal  with  all  the 
feeble-minded,  imbecile,  etc.,  if  destitute,  would 
have  simplified  the  problem  very  much.  It  is 
a  kind  of  destitution,  the  relief  of  which  should 
carry  no  stigma  of  pauperism.  If  the  law  compels 
restraint,  the  relatives  should  not  be  liable  for 
the  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  those  relatives  who 
wish  to  retain  the  control,  either  at  home  or  in 
some  private  institution,  must  show  that  it  will 
be  properly  exercised.  All  the  public  institu- 
tions for  dealing  with  these  classes  should  be 
under  the  Public  Assistance  Authority.  No 
other  single  authority  could  cover  the  whole 
ground. 

Finally,  on  a  question  of  principle,  'the  evidence 
shows  that  the  division  between  pauper  and  non- 
pauper  is  quite  unreal  in  the  case  of  the  mentally 
defective.  The  son  of  respectable  parents,  who 
is  permanently  supported,  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  relatives  and  friends,  requires,  as  mentally 
defective,  the  same  treatment  as  another  person 
whose  relatives  and  friends  cannot  help  him  at 
all,  and  the  greater  or  less  possibility  of  obtaining 
payment  for  the  treatment — the  more  or  less 
poverty  or  destitution — is  not  the  dividing  line 
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in  these  cases,  but  the  existence  of  or  non- 
existence  of  mental  disease.' 

With  two  authorities  there  would  be  between 
them  a  very  indefinite  boundary,  for,  while  these 
troubles  are  causes  of  destitution  (however 
defined)  destitution  often  brings  them  in  its 
train,  and  whatever  the  cause  or  the  character  of 
the  trouble,  the  destitution  must  be  relieved. 
With  one  authority  and  special  institutions,  no 
stigma  would  be  felt.  Mr  Booth,  writing  in 
February,  1913,  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  achieving  this  except  by  some 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  modification  applied 
all  over  the  country,  bringing  in,  between  the 
combined  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  the  County 
Authorities,  relations  similar  to  those  existing 
already  in  London. 

'In  Scotland,  the  Court  of  Session  has  held 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  dependant  of  unsound 
mind  out  of  the  poor  rate  does  not  pauperise 
Poor  Law  those  responsible  for  him.  In  Ireland, 
voT.°ra.,  *ne  patient  in  the  Comity  Lunatic 
P.  241.  '  Asylum  has  from  first  to  last  no 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  even  if  he  is 
treated  gratuitously,  neither  he  nor  his  relatives 
are  thereby  made  paupers.' 

The  working  of  the  Government  grant-in-aid 
has  an  important  result.  The  grant  is  4s.  per 
head  per  week  for  every  certified  pauper  lunatic 
placed  in  proper  asylums  under  the  care  of  the 
Lunacy  Authority.  By  paying  the  grant  only 
for  such  persons  as  have  been  transferred  to 
lunatic  asylums,  etc.,  and  withholding  it  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  person  of  unsound  mind  is 
retained  in  the  workhouse,  the  Central  Authority 
has  striven  to  encourage  the  elimination  of 
lunatics  from  the  workhouse,  and  in  a  great 
measure  this  has  been  accomplished.  But  the 
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grant  has  a  great  defect.  It  offers  an  inducement 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  get  persons  certified 
as  of  unsound  mind  who  are  not  really  lunatics 
or  idiots,  merely  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
them  from  the  workhouse  and  obtaining  the 
grant.  It  is  a  means  of  avoiding  the  putting  up 
of  extra  accommodation  by  the  Guardians.  And 
fes  the  grant  is  confined  to  certain  classes  of 
mental  defectives,  many  old  men  and  women 
Report  of  suffering  merely  from  senile  decay 

Royal  com-  are  certified  as  lunatics,  and  receive 
Feebleminded,  the  very  costly  asylum  treatment, 
vol.  vn.,  p.  87.  wnich  they  do  not  need,  and 
which  can  do  them  no  good. 

We  come  next  to  the  children.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  childhood  and  schooling  of 
mentally  defective  children  cannot  rightly  be 
treated  apart  from  their  after-life.  No  age  can 
be  fixed  for  separating  the  school  time  from  the 
period  of  supervision  and  after-care.  Yet  owing 
to  a  division  of  authority,  this  separation  has 
hitherto  existed.  The  Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899, 
empowers  the  school  authority  to  provide  for  the 
education  in  special  classes  of  children  who, 
being  imbecile  and  not  merely  dull  or  backward, 
are  incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  in  the 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools.  The  Educa- 
tion Authority  receives  the  children  into  its 
special  classes  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen.  But  at  sixteen  no  provision  for  them 
has  hitherto  been  forthcoming  however  defective 
they  might  be,  unless  in  London  a  Board  of 
L.  G.  B.  Guardians  obtained  for  them  admis- 

order,  sion    into    an    institution    of    the 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
They  are  receivable  by  the  Board  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  if  so 
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received  may  be  maintained  afterwards  up  to 
any  age.1 

And  again,  if  at  the  age  of  seven  they  were  dis- 
qualified for  attendance  at  a  '  special  school '  as 
not '  capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  instruction 
in  a  special  class,'  then,  unless  their  relations  and 
Report  on  friends  were  able  to  maintain  and 
Fecbie-minded,  look  after  them,  they  were  left 

uncared  for,  if  the  Guardians  did 
not  intervene,  which,  it  is  stated,  they  have 
often  been  very  unwilling  to  do.  The  Medical 
Officer  (Education)  to  the  London  County  Council, 
who  has  to  select  the  children  for  admission  to 
the  special  schools  for  the  mentally  defective* 

pointed  out  what  a  small  proportion 
™3i*  of  the  children  who  left  the  schools 

were  permitted  to  go  to  work  as 
being  likely  to  be  competent  to  do  it,  without 
mishap  to  themselves  or  injury  to  the  community. 
Yet  the  rest  of  the  feeble-minded  children  were 
permitted  to  leave  school  without  regard  to  the 
ultimate  results — though  even  at  the  age  of 
twelve  a  large  number  of  them  had  been  found 
to  require  custodial  treatment.  These  children, 
all  over  England,  have  either  remained  at  large 
among  the  community,  to  their  own  danger  and 
the  demoralisation  of  their  families,  or  they  have 

1  Experience  has  shown  that,  if  these  mentally  defec- 
tives are  received  as  children,  powers  of  compulsory 
detention  are  unnecessary  :  they  are  content  to  stay. 
Protection  from  undesirable  relatives  is  already  largely 
accorded  by  the  law.  (Powers  of  Guardians  to  adopt,  etc. 
See  Children's  Act.)  Outside  'special  classes'  (such  as 
those  under  the  Education  Authority)  may  only  cause 
mischievous  delay  in  the  case  of  such  as  are  never  likely 
to  be  able  to  fend  for  themselves  in  the  world.  AD  the 
mental  classes  should  be  under  one  authority,  and  that 
a  department  of  a  reformed  and  broadened  'Public 
Assistance.' 
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drifted  into  the  workhouse,  where  the  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  goes  to  show  that 
they  rapidly  deteriorate.  Hardly 
anv  attempt  has  been  made  to 
teach  or  occupy  them,  and  they 
have  soon  lost  all  the  advantages  which  they 
gained  in  the  special  schools. 

There  were  also  some  County  Councils  which 
had  not,  at  the  time  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  adopted  the  Elementary 
tbid.,p  so.  Education  Act  of  1899.  The  result 
was  that  the  feeble-minded  children 
in  those  counties  were  either  in  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools,  where  their  example  was 
extremely  bad  for  the  other  children ;  or  in 
a  few  cases  they  had  been  sent  by  the 
Guardians  or  private  charity  to  Idiot  Asylums 
or  to  Homes  for  the  Feeble-minded;  In 
these  vacancies  are  infrequent ;  conditions  of 
admission  are  sometimes  stringent,  and  cost 
is  an  important  factor ;  while  parents  are  often 
unready  to  have  their  children  certified  as 
idiots,  and  medical  men  hesitate  to  take  this 
step. 

The  case  of  London  calls  for  special  attention. 
London,  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
forms  for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective 
a  single  district,  comprising  the  unions  or 
parishes  of  twenty-nine  Boards  of  Guardians. 
The  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867  enabled 
the  Poor  Law  Board  to  form  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  to  provide  asylums  for  London 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  insane,  or  infirm 
of  other  classes  of  poor  chargeable  to  unions  or 
parishes  in  the  Metropolis.  It  may  well  be 
a  source  of  wonder  that  the  only  class  with  which 
the  Asylums  Board  was  authorised  to  deal,  in 
making  provision  for  such  sources  of  public 
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danger  as  insanity  and  infectious  disease,  was 
the  pauper  class.  But  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
Report  on  seek.  The  instructions  of  the  Local 

Feeble-minded,  Government  Board  came  into  force 
pp.  65-«.  aj.  a  time  -when  tne  only  local  bodies 

that  could  be  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
growing  administration  were  the  Boards  of 
Guardians.  Thus  the  new  arrangements  under 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  were  made  for  the 
'pauper  class'  only,  and  no  similar  arrangements 
were  made  for  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
themselves  or  their  dependants,  and  who  were 
not  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term  paupers.1 

The  same  difficulty  occurred  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  persons  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases  to  the  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  At  first  these  institutions  were 
open  to  paupers  only.  Later  the  restriction  was 
found  to  be  unworkable,  for  the  institutions  were 
intended  for  the  general  use  of  the  community, 
and  could  not  serve  their  purpose  unless  they 
were  so  used;  and  in  this  instance  the  restriction 
as  to  pauperism  had  therefore  to  be  set  aside. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  mentally  defective,  the  Asylums 
are  equally  unable  to  serve  their  purpose  if 
restricted  to  the  pauper  class.  Moreover,  since 
there  are  now  many  other  local  bodies  besides 

1  The  wording  of  Section  5  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Act,  1867,  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  warrant  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  (if  authorised  by  the  Local 
Government  Board)  to  provide  for  all  chargeable  insane 
whether  'harmless  and  chronic,*  or  'dangerous'  or  'cur- 
able;' but  Section  30  brings  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  Asylums  into  the  category  of  'workhouses,'  and  so 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  25  and  26  Viet.,  Ch.  III., 
Section  31.  The  dual  system  thus  stereotyped  has  prob- 
ably been  very  costly  to  London,  and  has  doubtless 
prevented  much  useful  reform  in  classification. 
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the  Boards  of  Guardians,  there  seems  to  be  no 
real  reason  for  maintaining  the  connection  between 
the  mentally  affected  and  the  destitute. 

The  Order  establishing  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  aimed  at  classification.  To  the 
institutions  of  this  body  were  to  go  the  harmless 
chronic  insane  or  imbecile,  and  not  the  dangerous 
or  curable  cases,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylums.  The  intended  classification  has 
been  transgressed.  Both  the  County  Council  and 
the  Asylums  Board  find  that  a  larger  and  increas- 
ing proportion  of  aged  paupers  suffering  from 
senile  dementia  are  certified  as  lunatics  and  idiots 

and  sent  to  their  asylums.  The 
pp.d67-«.  London  County  Council  complain 

that  they  occupy  places  required 
for  those  who  really  need  the  treatment  pro- 
vided there,  and  that  tb*  discharge  of  persons  not 
really  recovered  has  been  caused  to  meet  the 
demands  for  accommodation.  It  would  seem  that 
if  any  class  of  mentally  defective  persons  could 
be  kept  in  the  infirmaries  at  all,  it  might  be  the 
senile  dements.  These  aged  people  might  well 
receive  in  existing  infirmaries,  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  under  a  central  authority,  adequate  care 
and  nursing,  where  their  friends  would  be  close  at 
hand  to  visit  them. 

While  a  method  of  passing  on  is  in  progress 
between  the  Guardians  and  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  and  the  Guardians  and  the 
Asylums  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  they  are  each  in  a  great  measure  dealing 
with  the  same  class  of  cases. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ibid.  p.  64.          mental  disorder  from  which  they 

are  suffering,  there  is  apparently  no 
difference  between  some  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  and  those  in  the  asylums  of  the 
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London  County  Council  and  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  systematic  division  of 
Keportoo  labour  between  the  Board  and  the 

Feeble-minded,  Council,  and  this  lack,  it  is  urged, 
p>  69<  is  a  strong  argument  for  unification 

of  control  and  uniformity  of  certifition. 

The  London  County  Council  thought  in  1908 
that  the  difficulty  should  be  removed  by  trans- 
ferring the  asylums  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Asylums  Board  to  the 
Council.  The  Boards  of  Guardians, 
while  agreeing  that  unification  of  control  was 
desirable,  preferred  that  it  should  be  found  by 
way  of  combination  of  areas  in  concert  with  the 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

As  between  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
and  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  there  arises  a  question  similar 
Report  on  *°  that  between  the  Metropolitan 

Feeble  minded,  Asylums  Board  and  the  Asylums 
Committee  of  the  Council.  The 
homes  for  defective  children  established  by  the 
Education  Committee  duplicate  the  residential 
institutions  and  colonies  for  feeble-minded  of  the 
Asylums  Board,  yet  it  would  seem  best  that  the 
residential  accommodation  for  the  feeble-minded 
provided  at  public  cost  should  be  under  one 
authority  in  one  area. 

It  does  seem  to  be  most  important  to  recognise 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  school  age 
for  feeble-minded  persons.  The  training  cannot 
begin  too  early;  indeed,  it  is  held  that  if  any 
amelioration  is  to  be  affected,  it  is  essential  that 
the  training  should  begin  before  the  ordinary 
school  age  of  the  elementary  schools.  Moreover, 
to  hand  a  defective  child  over  from  one  authority 
to  another,  or,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  to 
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free  it  from  all  educative  authority,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  seems  little  short  of  disastrous. 

'At  present  mentally  defective  persons  are 
found  who  are  being  dealt  with  by  several  central 
authorities,  and  at  many  administrative  centres. 
For  their  sufficient  treatment  and  supervision 
there  should  be  one  central  authority,  a  'Board 
of  Control,'  for  the  general  protection  and  super- 
vision of  all  mentally  defective  persons  and  for 
the  regulation  of  the  provision  made  for  their 
accommodation  and  maintenance,  care,  treatment, 
education,  training,  and  control.'1 

There  is  finally  the  problem  of  the  heritage  of 
moral  and  physical  degradation  which  is  being 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  among 
the  defective  men  and  women  in  our  workhouses. 
Those  of  them  who  are  not  certified  lunatics, 
idiots,  or  imbeciles,  have  hitherto  been  free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  pleased.  There  was  no 
power  which  could  detain  them  except  at  their 
own  pleasure.  A  feeble-minded  man  is  often 
a  source  of  danger  to  those  with  whom  he  comes 
jn  contact;  but  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
feeble-minded  girl  are  especially  acute.  The 
history  of  disease  and  mental  and  physical 
degeneracy  which  can  sometimes  be  traced  to 
its  source  in  the  life  story  of  one  such  woman 
is  appalling,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  social 
health  constitutes  perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
for  a  powerful  authority  to  control  this  class  of 
the  mentally  defective.* 

1  See  below  p.  74,  Mental  Deficiency  Act. 

8  Mr  Charles  Booth  does  not  at  all  agree  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  mother. 
He  says,  'It  is  not  till  after  returning  (more  than  once) 
with  an  illegitimate  child  that  she  (the  feeble-minded 
girl)  could  be  detained,  and  even  then  hardly  perma- 
nently. The  evil  that  results  to  society,  or  to  the  race,  ia 
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The  evil  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  authority  of  any  kind  over  the  feeble- 
minded. They  could  not  be  certified  for  deten- 
tion as  could  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  yet  in  many 
ways  they  are  more  dangerous  to  the  community. 
Figures  have  been  produced  showing  that  families 
in  which  mental  defect  is  found  appear  to  be 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  normal,  the 
ratio  being  7  or  8  to  4  or  5.  The  abnormal 
families  exhibit  histories  of  family  drunkenness, 
consumption,  insanity,  and  suicide  or  epilepsy 
and  other  diseases,  in  a  far  higher  proportion  than 
do  the  normal  families. 

The  only  cure  for  this  great  ill  lies  in  the 
establishment  of  an  authority  with  power  to 
certify  for  confinement  all  classes  of  feeble- 
minded persons.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
cruelty.  Many  such  persons  are  already  in  homes 
or  on  farms  provided  by  private  charity  leading 
cheerful  and  even,  in  a  restricted  sense,  useful 
li ves,  and  receiving  such  training  as  their  condition 
admits.  A  public  authority  could  have  many 
small  farms,  and  thus  carry  out  a  careful  classifica- 
tion. Farms  are  suggested  because  of  the  benefit 
of  outdoor  occupations  to  persons  suffering  from 
mental  defect.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that 
a  person  who  is  only  slightly  feeble-minded  may, 
if  uncontrolled,  be  a  far  greater  danger  than  one 
who  is  badly  afflicted. 

The  problem,  as  has  been  said,  is  one  of 
w.  H.  national  importance.  '  The  uncontrolled 
Dick  nsoi.  presence  of  a  large  class  of  persons,  feeble 
in  physique,  in  will,  in  mind  and  morals,  is  eating 
into  the  very  vitals  of  our  nation.' 

much  exaggerated.  It  is  summed  up  in  a  certain  number 
of  n  atisfactory  babies,  most  of  whom  die.  It  plays  no 
part  in  population  statistics  or  eugenics.  The  only  thing  of 
importance  is  that  these  poor  girls  should  be  kindly  treated.' 
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The  realisation  of  this  danger  has,  since  1912, 
at  any  rate,  caused  strenuous  efforts  to  be  made 
to  secure  some  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things. 

The  Royal  Commission  recommended  that 
statutory  committees  of  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  should  be  appointed  to  deal 
with  mental  deficiency,  and  they  saw  no  necessity 
for  differentiating  London  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  hi  this  matter. 

But  Sir  Arthur  Downes  hi  his  separate  memo- 
randum pointed  out  that  the  device  of  a  statutory 
committee  was  at  best  a  makeshift  of  representa- 
tive government,  and  that  the  great  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils  are  already  over- 
burdened with  duties.  The  very  size  of  the 
Metropolis  and  the  relative  extent  of  the  problem 
to  be  dealt  with  seem  to  make  it  specially  undesir- 
able for  every  public  service  in  respect  of  a 
population  of  several  millions  of  people  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  administrative  body,  however 
numerous  its  membership.  There  is  a  clear 
advantage  hi  consolidating  the  administration  of 
public  residential  institutions — all 
Memorandum!  instruments  of  public  assistance — 
under  one  body  specially  equipped 
for  such  a  duty,  and  thereby  maintaining 
both  the  personal  interest  of  the  members  and 
the  financial  control  of  the  central  government 
department  which  are  features  of  the  existing 
system. 

Guardians,  at  the  various  Poor  Law  Conferences 
all  over  the  country,  have  discussed  the  question 
of  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  majority  of  them 
have  agreed  with  the  substance  of  the  Act  that 
has  recently  been  passed.  They  very  much 
resented,  however,  the  proposal  that  they  should 
not  have  the  entire  control  of  the  feeble-minded, 
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and  they  considered  that  they  were  better  fitted 
for  the  purpose  than  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils.  There  was  a  general  agreement  at 
these  conferences  that  if  adequate  accommodation 
and  treatment  were  to  be  provided  for  the  mentally 
deficient  without  incurring  enormous  expense  in 
new  buildings,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  neighbouring  unions  to  combine  under  the 
large  powers  of  combination,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  they 
already  possess. 

In  1897  a  combination  of  the  Chorlton  and 
Manchester  Boards  of  Guardians  was  agreed  to 
for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
imbeciles  and  epileptics;  Birmingham,  Aston, 
and  King's  Norton  combined  for  the  same 
purple  some  years  ago;  these  unions  are  now 
combined  for  all  purposes  since  the  formation  of 
Greater  Birmingham. 

In  Wiltshire  by  the  end  of  1911  all  the  Boards 
in  the  county  had  come  to  a  definite  decision  as 
regards  combination,  and  the  nine  following 
unions  had  requested  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  make  an  Order — viz.,  Amesbury,  Brad- 
f  ord-on-Avon,  Chippenham,  Devizes,  Marlborough, 
Swindon  and  Highworth,  Trowbridge  and  Melks- 
ham,  Warminster,  and  Wilton.  On  April  27, 
1912,  the  Local  Government  Board  issued  the 
Order  constituting  the  Wiltshire  Joint  Poor  Law 
Establishment  Committee.  Since  that  time 
various  other  Boards  have  passed  similar  resolu- 
tions. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  with  their 
Industrial  Colony  at  Darenth,  and  the  unions  of 
Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King's  Norton,  with 
the  Colony  of  Monyhull,  were  pioneers  as  far  as 
the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  is  con- 
cerned. 
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Monyhull  Colony  is  worthy  of  special  notice, 
as  it  shows  conjointly  the  value  of  combination 
L.G.B.  and  tne  success  of  the  medical 

Report,'  methods  pursued  in  the  treatment 

12,  P.  97.  of  the  feeble.minded.  The  colony 
provides  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  destitute 
epileptic  and  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  three 
unions  of  Birmingham,  Aston,  and  King's  Norton, 
In  1904,  when  the  idea  was  first  definitely  dis- 
cussed, it  was  estimated  that  there  were  140 
persons  in  these  unions  who  would  improve  by 
medical  treatment  in  an  institution  specially 
suited  to  their  needs.  The  persons  dealt  with 
are  all  over  16  years  of  age  and  under  45  ;  as 
cases  over  45  are  considered  hopeless,  and  those 
under  16  are  dealt  with  by  the  Education 
Authority.1  The  accommodation  first  provided 
was  for  a  total  of  252,  and  included  various  kinds 
of  workshops — carpenters',  shoemakers',  painters', 
laundry,  etc. — in  which  the  patients  were  to  be 
employed.  The  cost  was  not  excessive,  as  it 
works  out  at  about  £114  per  bed,  excluding  the 
site.  The  progress  made  has  been  great,  the 
patients'  health  and  mental  condition  have  very 
much  improved  owing  to  their  being  employed, 
chiefly  in  gardening  and  other  healthy  pursuits. 

The  action  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  checked  for 
a  time  owing  to  doubt  as  to  the  legislation  which 
would  follow  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Feeble-minded,  has  been  renewed  since 
the  passing  of  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  and  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  both  by  the  Home 

**An  agreement  has  recently  been  made  between  the 
Guardians  and  the  Education  Authorities,  according  to 
which  a  residential  school  for  epileptic  and  mentally 
defective  children  is  to  be  built  at  Monyhull,  and  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Home  Secretary  in 
November.' — The  Times,  November  15,  1018. 
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Secretary,1  who  was  responsible  for  that  Act, 
and  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  For  the 
Act,  while  setting  up  a  county  committee,  specially 
provides  (i)  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  Poor 
Law  Authorities  should  not  be  affected,  and  (ii) 
that  the  new  committees  may  contract  with 
these  authorities  and  with  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  in  London  for  the  maintenance 
of  cases. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  during 
1912  and  1913  with  the  question  of  the 
feeble-minded.  A  Bill  was  introduced  in  1912, 
but  was  withdrawn,  and  a  new  Bill  introduced  on 
the  last  day  of  March,  1913.  This  was  passed  as 
an  Act  in  July,  after  some  slight  changes  had 
been  made  during  its  passage  through  the  House. 

The  Act  begins  by  defining  the  classes  coming 
within  the  scope  of  its  provisions : — 

(a)  Idiots — that  its  to  say,  persons  so  deeply 
defective  in  mind  from  birth  or  from  an  early 
age  as  to  be  unable  to  guard  themselves  against 
common  physical  dangers; 

(b)  Imbeciles — that  is  to  say,  persons  in  whose 
case  there  exists  from  birth  or  from  an  early 
age  mental   defectiveness   not   amounting   to 
idiocy,    yet    so    pronounced    that    they    are 
incapable   of   managing   themselves    or   their 
affairs,  or,  in  the  case  of  children,  of  being 
taught  to  do  so; 

(c)  Feeble-minded  persons — that  is  to  say, 
persons  in  whose  case  there  exists  from  birth 
or  from  an  early  age  mental  defectiveness  not 
amounting  to  imbecility,   yet  so  pronounced 
that  they  require  care,  supervision,  and  control 
for  their  own  protection  or  for  the  protection 
of  others,  or,  in  the  case  of  children,  that  they 
by  reason  of  such  defectiveness  appear  to  be 

1  See  page  76, 
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permanently    incapable    of    receiving    proper 

benefit  from  the  instruction  in  ordinary  schools; 
(d)  Moral  imbeciles — that  is  to  say,  persons 

who  from  an  early  age  display  some  permanent 

mental  defect  coupled  with  strong  vicious  or 

criminal  propensities  on  which  punishment  has 

had  little  or  no  deterrent  effect. 

Not  all  defective  persons  who  fall  within  these 
classes,  however,  may  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Act,  but  only  certain  cases,  as  follows  :-— 

A  defective  person  who  is  an  idiot  or  imbecile 
may  be  placed  in  an  institution  or  under  guardian- 
ship at  the  instance  of  his  parent  or  guardian, 
upon  a  certificate  in  proper  form,  and  signed 
as  prescribed. 

A  person  can  only  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Act  otherwise  than  at  the  instance  of  his  parent 
or  guardian  if  in  addition  to  being  a  defective  he 
or  she  has  been  found  to  be  (1)  neglected  or  cruelly 
treated;  (2)  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence;  (3) 
undergoing  imprisonment  or  detention  in  a 
reformatory;  (4)  an  habitual  drunkard;  (5)  in 
receipt  of  poor  relief  at  the  time  of  giving  birth 
to  an  illegitimate  child;  or  if  he  or  she  has  been 
reported  by  the  local  education  authority  as 
incapable  of  receiving  benefit  in  special  schools 
or  classes,  or  of  an  age  to  be  discharged  from  a 
special  school. 

Defectives  within  the  above  categories  can  only 
be  dealt  with  under  an  Order  made  by  a  judicial 
authority  on  a  petition  presented  under  the  Act, 
under  an  Order  of  a  Court  (in  the  case  of  a  defec-> 
tive  found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence),  or  under 
an  Order  of  the  Home  Secretary  (in  the  case  of 
a  defective  in  prison  or  a  reformatory),  and 
every  petition  must  be  accompanied  by  two 
medical  certificates;  such  certificates  being  also 
required  when  a  defective  is  placed  in  an. 
S.P.  D 
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institution  or  under  guardianship  by  his  parent 
or  guardian. 

If  the  judicial  authority  is  satisfied  after  due 
examination  that  the  person  in  question  is 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act,  he  may 
make  an  Order  that  the  defective  shall  be  sent 
to  an  institution  or  placed  under  guardianship. 

Such  Order  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
but  may  be  renewed  thereafter  for  periods  of 
five  years,  if,  after  due  consideration  of  the  case, 
the  Board  of  Control  think  it  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  defective;  the  case  of  every 
minor  shall  be  reconsidered  when  he  attains  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 

The  Central  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  is  to  be  a  Board  of  Control  consisting  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  Commissioners,  four  being 
legal,  four  medical  commissioners,  and  at  least 
two  being  women. 

The  present  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  become 
ex  qfficio  Commissioners  of  the  new  Board. 

The  Board  of  Control  will  supervise  the 
administration  of  local  authorities,  and  the 
provision  and  working  of  institutions. 

The  local  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  are  to  be  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils,  acting  through  committees,  which  may 
be  either  the  previous  asylums  committees,  or 
specially  constituted  ad  hoc  committees.  Such 
committees,  may  include  persons  outside  the 
councils,  such  as  poor  law  guardians  or  other 
experienced  persons. 

The  local  authorities  will  ascertain  what 
persons  within  their  areas  are  defectives  subject 
to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act,  and  provide 
suitable  accommodation  or  guardianship  for  such 
persons. 

Nothing  hi  the  Act  is  to  affect  the  powers  and 
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duties  of  poor  law  authorities,  lunacy  authorities, 
or  education  authorities ;  while  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  what  children  over  the  age  of  seven 
and  under  sixteen  are  defectives  is  to  rest  with 
the  local  education  authority  and  not  the  authority 
under  the  Act. 

Institutions  provided  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control  to  be 
used  as  though  they  were  certified  institutions 
under  the  Act,  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  may 
then  enter  into  agreements  with  any  local 
authority  as  to  the  reception  and  maintenance  of 
defectives  therein;  but  a  defective  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  any  such  institution  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  in  receipt  of  poor  relief. 

Treasury  contributions  will  be  available  under 
the  Act  to  the  annual  amount  of  £150,000  for 
England  and  Wales;  but  Treasury  contributions 
in  respect  of  criminal  defectives  will  be  in  addition 
to  this  sum. 

The  financial  obligations  of  local  authorities 
are  subject  to  the  condition  that  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  including  capital  charges, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Treasury. 

The  judicial  authority  making  the  order  for 
the  detention  of  a  defective  may  also  make  an 
order  for  recovery  of  such  part  of  the  maintenance 
expenses  from  the  defective  or  any  persons  liable 
to  maintain  him  as  seems  reasonable. 

The  maintenance  of  a  defective  in  an  institu- 
tion or  under  guardianship  under  the  Act  will 
not  disfranchise  any  persons  responsible  for  his 
maintenance. 

The  Mental  Deficiency  Act  of  1913,  therefore, 
appoints  one  central  authority  for  dealing  with 
the  feeble-minded,  and  by  providing  that  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  shall  ex  officio  be  members 
of  this  authority  brings  all  classes  of  mentally 
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defective  persons  under  one  control.  The  unifica- 
tion of  control,  which  has  long  been  felt  as  a  want, 
has  thus  been  supplied  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  compulsory 
segregation  of  certain  classes  of  mentally  defective 
persons  who,  since  they  could  not  be  certified 
under  the  Lunacy  and  Idiots  Acts,  have  not 
hitherto  been  dealt  with;  and  directs  that 
accommodation  shall  be  provided  for  their 
maintenance  in  institutions,  or  arrangements 
made  for  their  guardianship. 

The  mere  fact  of  mental  deficiency,  however, 
does  not  bring  any  persons  within  the  scope  of 
the  Act;  only  a  limited  number  of  cases — as 
detailed  above — are  to  be  dealt  with,  and  these 
must  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
authority  hi  the  appointed  manner.  Other 
agencies  for  dealing  with  mental  defectives  will, 
therefore,  as  before,  be  necessary.  This  fact  is 
plainly  brought  out  by  the  clause,  already 
quoted,  which  provides  that  the  powers  and 
duties  of  poor  law  authorities  and  education 
authorities  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  Act,  and 
was  also  emphasised  by  Mr  McKenna,  who,  speak- 
ing at  Monyhull  on  November  14,  1913,  said  that, 
'the  effect  of  the  new  Act  was  not 

NovfillTlii.      to    djsplace»    but    to    assist    the 

agencies     for     good     which     were 

already  in  existence,1  and  to  take  over  the  care 

of  the  defectives  who  were  now  unprovided  for.' 

The  Boards  of  Guardians  still  have  considerable 

powers  left  to  them,  and  it  is  clearly  intended  that 

1 '  A  Provisional  Council  of  voluntary  institutions  and 
societies  has  been  formed  to  organise  a  new  Central 
Association  for  the  care  of  the  Mentally  Defective,  and 
has  met  with  approval  and  encouragement  from  Mr 
McKenna  and  Sir  William  Byrne,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Control.' — Morning  Post,  December  6,  1913. 
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they  should  exercise  them  to  the  full.  Mr 
McKenna  in  the  speech  mentioned  above  spoke 
with  approval  of  such  combinations  as  had 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Monyhull  Colony, 
and  remarked  that  'the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  been  encouraging  the 
poor  law  authorities  to  deal  effectively  with 
a  large  number  of  defectives  who  became  charge- 
able hi  their  districts  by  arranging  for  a  combina- 
tion of  unions  for  purposes  similar  to  theirs  at 
that  colony,  and  at  the  present  moment,  he 
understood,  he  was  giving  favourable  considera- 
tion to  a  number  of  like  proposals.* 

With  regard  to  the  education  authorities,  their 
powers  are  also  recognised  in  the  Act,  which 
provides  that  the  duty  of  ascertaining  what 
children  over  the  age  of  seven  and  under  sixteen 
are  defectives  shall  rest  with  the  local  education 
authorities.  At  present  there  is  no  compulsory 
provision  made  for  the  care  and  education  of 
defective  children.  There  has,  however,  been 
introduced  and  read  a  second  time  last  session 
an  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epilep- 
tic Children)  Bill,  intended  to  be  supplementary 
to  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  and 
Novf  ill'ma*.  providing  for  the  compulsory  provi- 
sion of  special  schools,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  has  held  out  hopes  that  this 
Bill  will  be  passed  early  in  the  next  session. 

These  two  local  authorities,  the  poor  law  and 
the  education  authorities,  will  therefore  continue 
as  before,  and  hi  even  wider  measure,  to  deal 
with  such  mental  defectives  as  come  within  their 
sphere  of  action — the  poor  and  the  children 
respectively;  for  other  cases — the  defectives 
hitherto  unprovided  for — new  local  authorities 
are  to  be  appointed. 

These  may,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
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be  the  already  existing  asylums  committees,  or 
the  asylums  committees  with  new  members 
appointed  by  the  Councils,  or  new  committees 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Councils  with 
experienced  persons,  such  as  guardians,  co-opted 
from  outside;  and  according  to  section  66  of  the 
Act  these  new  committees  may  be  authorised  to 
act  as  asylums  committees  under  the  Lunacy 
Act  also. 

Of  the  three  courses  thus  thrown  open  to  them, 
the  London  County  Council  has  chosen  the  last. 
The  Council  has  recently  decided  that  a  committee 
shall  be  constituted,  with  persons  of  experience 
co-opted  from  outside,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 
asked  to  sanction  this  committee  acting  as 
Asylums  Committee  also.  It  has  also  been 
decided  that  the  Council  should  seek  power  in 
the  coming  session  to  place  the  new  committee 
(Mental  Deficiency,  and  Asylums)  under  the  full 
direction  of  the  Council.1  The  present  Asylums 
Committee,  however,  object  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Council,  because  they  think  that  the  committee 
responsible  should  have  full  powers,  and  not 
merely  delegated  power;  they  object  also  to  the 
constitution  of  the  proposed  committee  (i.e. 
including  members  co-opted  from  outside)  on 
the  ground  that  non-elected  members  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  so  careful  in  administering  funds 
provided  by  the  rates  as  members  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  At  the  present  time  negotiations  are 
still  going  on  with  regard  to  the  proposed  scheme 
of  the  Council. 

With  regard  to  finance,  the  Finance  Committee 

1 A  Bill  has  already  been  drafted  embodying  this  scheme 
of  the  London  County  Council,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  Parliament  will  consent  to  modify  the  Lunacy 
Laws  by  a  section  inserted  in  a  private  Bill. 
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of  the  Council  consider  that  the  Government 
contribution  of  £150,000  a  year  will  not  be 
enough  to  allow  for  the  appointed  contribution  of 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintenance;  for  the 
total  cost  to  the  local  authorities,  it  is  estimated, 
will  amount  to  more  than  £300,000,  and  they 
recommend  that,  as  a  Government  contribution 
makes  the  treatment  of  a  mentally  defective 
person  a  duty  upon  local  authorities,  so  there 
should  be  an  obligation  on  the  Government  to 
provide  the  contribution  in  every  case  dealt  with 
by  a  local  authority.  At  the  time  the  Bill  was 
passing  through  the  House  the  Home  Secretary 
admitted  that  the  grant  would  not  be  sufficient 
if  every  possible  case  were  dealt  with  by  local 
authorities,  and  intimated  that  the  grant  would 
be  increased  in  course  of  time  to  meet  the  growing 
necessities. 

In  London,  the  expenditure  under  the  Lunacy 
Acts  has  been  a  special  charge,  while  that  under 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Act  is  to  be  a  general 
county  charge;  the  Council  are  therefore  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  making  the  expenditure 
under  the  Lunacy  Acts  also  fall  under  the  general 
county  rates,  in  order  to  facilitate  administration, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  one 
committee  to  act  as  Lunacy  Authority  and  local 
authority  under  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  make  any  pronounce- 
ment on  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  its  influence 
on  the  problem  of  the  mentally  defective  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  various  other  agencies  for 
dealing  with  them  on  the  other;  we  can  only  at 
present  express  satisfaction  that  an  attempt  has 
at  last  been  made  to  deal  with  this  vital  question. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE   AGED   POOR 

THE  practice  of  considering  the  aged  as  a  class 
apart  for  purposes  of  Poor  Law  Relief  is 
Poor  Law  of  recent  date.  Ever  since  the 

pffilfvoLm':,  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  the  Old  and 
p!345*.  Impotent — who  have  since  been 

officially  designated  the  Aged  and  Infirm — have 
been  looked  upon  as  forming  one  class  to  be 
dealt  with  in  one  and  the  same  way.  Age  was 
regarded  as  one  form  of  impotency;  and  the 
distinction  lay  between  the  impotent  on  one 
hand  and  the  able-bodied  on  the  other.  Thus 
the  regular  statistics  of  pauperism  do  not  dis- 
tinguish the  aged  from  other  classes  of  adults; 
and  such  statistical  information  as  is  available 
is  contained  in  various  special 
ppuskS?1' L'  returns,  the  Decennial  Censuses  of 
1891  and  1901,  and  the  pauper 
Census  of  March  81,  1906.  These  returns  have 
not  been  compiled  upon  a  uniform  basis,  and 
even  as  regards  age  some  of  the  returns  draw 
the  line  between  the  'aged'  and  other  adults 
at  60  years,  and  others  at  65  years.  This  makes 
comparisons  difficult. 

According  to  the  Pauper  Census  the  number 
of  persons  over  60  (omitting  lunatics  in  asylums, 
etc.,  and  vagrants)  in  receipt  of  relief  on  March  81, 
1906,  was  879,902,  or  46-5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  relieved. 

If  the  age  limit  be  put  at  65,  the  number  of 
'aged'  constituted  on  that  date  only  about  38 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  relieved; 
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and  if  at  70,  they  constituted  only  28  per  cent  of 
the  total  number. 

'Special  returns  were  obtained  from  boards  of 
guardians  as  to  the  number  of  paupers  over 
L.G.B.  Report,  70  vears  of  age  (including  casual 
1912-13, pp.  paupers,  but  excluding  lunatics  in 
county  and  borough  asylums, 
registered  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses)  relieved 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1913.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  return : — 


Classes  of 

Unions  in 
London. 

Unions  out- 
side London. 

Eng- 
land 

Paupers. 

and 

Wales. 

Male 

Fern. 

Male 

Fern. 

Indoor  :  — 
In      establish- 

ments provided 

by   Poor   Law 

authorities      . 

7194 

6965 

21,191 

13,832 

49,182 

In      establish- 

ments not  pro- 

vided by  Poor 

Law      author- 

ties         .         . 

2 

10 

— 

13 

25 

Totals  . 

7196 

6975 

21,191 

13,845 

49,207 

Outdoor 

376 

720 

2,944 

4,523 

8,563 

Grand  Totals  . 

7572 

7695 

24,135 

18,368 

57,770 

*  Previous  returns  of  the  same  character  had 
been  obtained  in  January,  in  the  years  1910, 
1911,  and  1912,  and  in  July,  1910  and  1911. 
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'  The  numbers  of  aged  paupers  at  each  date  was 
follows : — 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

January  1,  1910 

57,701 

138,223 

195,924 

July  1,  1910 

54,749 

132,235 

186,984 

January  1,  1911 

55,262 

93,177 

148,439 

July  1,  1911 

48,519 

8,420 

56,939 

January  1,  1912 

49,873 

9,530 

58,983 

January  4,  1913 

49,207 

8,563 

57,770 

'The  large  decreases  shown  in  the  years  1911 
and  1912  as  compared  with  1910  are  due  generally 
to  the  operation  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act; 
the  decrease  which  occurred  between  the  1st  of 
January,  1911,  and  the  subsequent  dates  being 
more  particularly  attributable  to  the  discontinu- 
ance on  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1911,  of  the 
disqualification  which  previously  attached  to  the 
receipt  of  poor  relief  at  any  time  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1908.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
aged  paupers  as  between  the  summer  of  1911  and 
the  winter  of  1911-12  is  no  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  fluctuation  which  occurs  as  regards  all 
classes  of  paupers.' 

There  are  certain  outstanding  features  with 
regard  to  aged  paupers.  In  the  first  place,  it 
appears  that  pauperism  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  old  age  generally.  According 
to  the  Census  for  1906,  the  paupers  over  60  years 
of  age  (excluding  casuals)  were  only  14/8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  of  that  age,  leaving  85-2 
per  cent,  otherwise  maintained. 

Also,  in  every  age  group  from  60  upwards  the 
number  of  women  relieved  exceeded  the  number 
L.G.  B.  Report,  of  men  on  March  31,  1906.  On 
P>XY>  January  4,  1913,  the  number  of 

aged  women  paupers  was  26,063  out  of  57,770, 
or  45-1  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Of  these  women 
5243  were  maintained  on  outdoor  relief ;  the 
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number  of  aged  women  in  poor  law  institutions 
in  England  and  Wales  outside  London  being 
considerably  less  than  the  number  of  aged 
men. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  aged  pauperism, 
the  ratios  of  aged  paupers  to  aged  population  vary 
poor  Law  Report,  considerably.  Of  the  six  unions 
vol.  i.,  pp.  60-61.  ^th  the  highest  rates  of  aged 
pauperism  on  March  31,  1906,  five  were  in 
London.  Outside  London  not  only  was  the 
proportion  of  aged  persons  over  60  to  the  total 
population  much  higher  in  the  rural  areas 
than  in  the  urban  areas,  but  the  rate  of  pauperism 
was  higher  amongst  the  aged  population  in  rural 
areas  than  in  extra-Metropolitan  urban  areas. 
In  London  the  rate  of  aged  pauperism  among 
males  was  considerably  higher  than  hi  any  other 
group,  urban  or  rural,  and  among  females  it  was 
much  higher  than  in  other  urban  areas.  More- 
over, in  London  unions  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
aged  men  were  in  poor  law  institutions  on 
January  1,  1910,  whilst  in  unions  outside  London 
the  majority  of  them  were  receiving  outdoor 
relief,  as  were  also  the  vast  majority  of  the 
women. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1832  treated  the 
aged  and  infirm  as  one  class,  and  their  references 
iwd..  Vol.  i.,  to  this  class  were  very  meagre. 
voi.2ra.Tpp!  Th.ev  accepted  the  practice  of 
247  seq.'  relieving  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm  by  weekly  allowances  in  their  own 
homes.  The  only  change  that  they  advocated 
was  that  where  these  had  to  be  maintained  in 
institutions,  they  were  to  be  accommodated  in 
entirely  separate  buildings,  under  entirely  separate 
management,  in  order  that  'the  old  might  enjoy 
their  indulgences  without  torment  from  the 
boisterous.' 
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Until  1890  there  are  very  few  references  to  the 
aged  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Authority. 
Practically  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Local  Authority  to  determine  the  form  and 
amount  of  relief  to  be  granted.  The  result, 
according  to  one  account,  was  that  the  'policy 
of  indiscriminate,  insufficient,  and  unconditional 
Outdoor  Relief  to  all  the  Aged  and  Infirm  who 
could  manage  to  exist  outside,  coupled  with 
indiscriminate  accommodation  in  the  General 
Mixed  Workhouse  for  the  rest  of  them,  was 
that  adopted  in  practically  all  the  unions 
of  England  and  Wales  between  1834  and 
1871.' 

Although,  according  to  this  same  account,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  found  that  they  had  to 
set  themselves  strictly  against  any  discrimination 
inside  the  workhouse,  there  has  always  apparently 
been  the  possibility  of  granting  at  least  a  more 
generous  diet  to  the  aged.  As  early  as  1836  we 
Poor  Law  Report,  find  that  the  Commissioners,  in 
vol.  i.t  p.  215.  publishing  a  set  of  dietaries,  say 
that  'old  people  of  60  years  and  upwards  may 
be  allowed  something  extra.' 

From  1871  onwards  the  policy  of  applying  the 
test  of  'the  offer  of  the  House'  to  the  Aged  and 
Infirm,  as  to  other  classes,  appears  to  have 
prevailed  among  most  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  under  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  'strict  administrators.'  The  policy 
of  these  men  seems  to  have  embodied  the  idea 
that  to  apply  the  'workhouse  principle'  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  was  an  inducement  to  individual 
saving.  It  was  assumed  that  in  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  deserving  aged  had  neither  been  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  nor  to  induce  their 
relatives  to  provide  for  them,  voluntary  charity 
would  step  in. 
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Since  1890  the  treatment  of  the  aged  has  been 
greatly  affected  by  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Poor  Law  Report*  old  age  pensions.  The  movement 
vol.  m.,  p.  250.  has  been  for  differential  treat- 
ment outside  the  Poor  Law,  but  it  has  had 
a  great  effect  on  the  policy  of  discriminating 
within  the  Poor  Law  with  regard  to  persons  over 
some  prescribed  age,  between  the  deserving  and 
undeserving  poor,  alike  in  the  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  and  in  the  amenities  of  institutional  treat- 
ment. The  Royal  Commission  of  1893-5  recom- 
mended that  boards  of  guardians  should  be 
advised  to  make  this  differentiation;  and  hi 
conformity  with  this  recommendation  two 
circulars  were  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  1895  and  1896.  '  It  expressly 
ibhi.,  vol.  m.  i  stated  that,  as  the  character  of 
pp.  252-4.  ^^6  workhouse  population  had 

so  completely  changed  since  1834,  the  ad- 
ministration no  longer  needed  to  be  so  deter- 
rent. .  .  .  The  visiting  committees  of  work- 
houses were  specially  enjoined  to  see  that  the 
aged  were  properly  attended  to.  ...  It  was 
suggested  that  the  great  sleeping  wards  should 
be  partitioned  into  separate  cubicles.  The 
guardians  were  reminded  that  aged  and  infirm 
couples  might  be  provided  with  separate  rooms. 
The  well-behaved  were  to  be  allowed,  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  go  out  for  walks,  to  visit 
their  friends,  and  to  attend  their  own  places  of 
worship  on  Sundays.  The  rules  were  to  be 
relaxed  to  allow  them  to  receive  visits  in  the 
workhouse  from  their  friends.  There  was  to  be 
no  distinctive  dress.  Those  of  them  who  were  of 
good  conduct  and  who  had  ' '  previously  led  moral 
and  respectable  lives"  were  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  who  were  "likely  to  cause  them  dis- 
comfort," and  were  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  a 


separate  day-room.'  Four  years  later  a  further 
circular  issued  by  Mr  Chaplin  reiterated  in 
stronger  terms  the  suggestion  that  privileges 
should  be  granted  to  the  deserving  inmates  of 
workhouses  over  sixty-five.  At  the  same  time 
Mr  Chaplin  issued  two  circulars,  in  1896  and  1900, 
urging  'that  aged  deserving  persons  should  not  be 
urged  toentertheworkhouseatall  unless  fromactual 
infirmity  and  lack  of  a  suitable  home,  but  that  ade- 
quate outdoor  relief  should  be  granted  to  them.' 

Although  this  is  the  latest  official  utterance  on 
the  question,  it  seems,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
poor  Law  Report,  Minority  Report,  that  in  a  con- 
voi.  HI.,  p.  255.  siderable  majority  of  the  unions 
of  England,  and  in  practically  all  the  unions 
of  Ireland  and  Wales,  the  policy  adopted  is 
still  that  of  'indiscriminate,  insufficient,  and 
unconditional  weekly  doles,  coupled  with  the 
General  Mixed  Workhouse  for  all  who  cannot 
subsist  on  them.'  Apparently  the  maximum  sum 
given  is  2s.  6d.,  or  in  the  case  of  a  few  old  men 
3s.  a  week,  and  frequently  the  relief  is  much 
less.  The  amount  is  in  many  cases  insufficient 
for  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  But  the  respec- 
table aged,  who  have  outlived  all  those  who 
might  help  them,  will  endure  semi-starvation  on 
insufficient  outdoor  relief  rather  than  go  into  the 
workhouse.  On  the  other  hand  the  dirty  and 
vicious  old  men  and  women  can  live  in  a  condi- 
tion which  suits  them  on  these  indiscriminate 
and  unconditional  doles,  eked  out  by  'petty 
pilfering  and  assiduous  begging.'  In  the  autumn 
and  whiter,  when  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pick  up  a 
living,  they  flock  into  the  urban  workhouses,  '  the 
substantial  comforts  and  agreeable  promiscuity' 
of  which  constitute  a  very  pleasant  change.  If 
this  is  correct,  the  present  system  in  the  urban 
unions,  at  any  rate,  acts  harshly  hi  the  case  of 
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the  deserving,  and  is  no  deterrent  to  the  worth- 
less. In  the  unions  of  London  the  majority  of 
L.G.B.  Report,  *he  aSe^  paupers  are  in  Poor  Law 
1909-10,  p.  xvii-  institutions.  In  the  rural  unions, 
where  the  proportion  of  aged 
pauperism  is  so  high,  the  relief  given  is  very 
largely  outdoor  relief.  One  reason  given  for  its 
Poor  Law  Report,  prevalence  is  the  greater  scope 
vol.  i.,  p.  229.  which  agriculture  affords  for  the 
work  of  men  who  are  no  longer  young.  The 
average  age  of  those  applying  for  relief  seems 
to  be  much  higher  in  rural  than  in  urban 
districts,  one  member  of  a  rural  board  of 
guardians  putting  it  as  high  as  sixty-eight.  In 
another  rural  union  the  Clerk  declared  that  numbers 
of  working  men  earn  their  own  living  and  support 
a  wife  until  they  are  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  old.  More  often  it  happens  that  the 
old  people  can  find  a  light  job  or  work  only 
through  the  summer,  and  that  the  outdoor  relief 
is  given  in  the  winter  to  supplement  their  earnings, 
ibid.,  vol.  i.,  This  payment  seems  to  be  given 
P.  223.  almost  admittedly  as  a  sort  of 

old-age  pension,  and  as  such  it  is  regarded 
in  many  rural  districts.  There  is  no  reluctance 
in  applying  for  relief,  and  it  is  not  confined 
to  destitute  cases,  but  given  to  all  comers 
of  a  certain  age.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  view  of  the  great  age  up  to  which  country- 
men are  able  to  earn  their  living,  invalidity 
rather  than  old  age  as  such  should  form  the  basis 
of  any  scheme  of  assistance.  The  man  or  woman 
who  is  permanently  invalidated  or  incapacitated 
for  work  (as  distinct  from  the 

Ibid.,  pp.  229-30.  |  .  . 

man  or  woman  who  is  only 
temporarily  sick)  is  practically  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  person  who  is  incapacitated  from 
work  by  age. 
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In  the  non-rural  unions,  as  has  been  said,  the 
general  policy,  according  to  the  Minority  Report, 
Poor  Law  Report,  seems  to  be  that  of '  indiscriminate, 
vol.  ni..  pp.  258 '  insufficient,  and  unconditional 
weekly  doles.'  The  policy  of 
applying  the  workhouse  test,  in  all  its  severity, 
is  apparently  still  enforced  hi  some  unions, 
in  defiance  of  the  authoritative  directions 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  advocates 
of  this  policy  profess  to  arrange  so  that  only  the 
'undeserving'  aged  have  actually  to  enter  the 
workhouse,  the  others  being  adequately  provided 
for  either  by  friends  or  relations  or  by  voluntary 
charity.  It  seems  very  harsh  to  force  admittedly 
deserving  persons  to  apply  for  charity,  and  the 
result  must  often  be  that  they  live  on  wholly 
insufficient  means,  rather  than  have  recourse  to 
this  means  of  assistance  or  to  the  workhouse. 
With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  however,  the 
above  allegations  of  the  Minority  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  have  been  rendered 
anachronisms  by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

As  for  those  aged  persons  who  are  maintained 
in  the  workhouses,  it  does  not  seem  that  many 
boards  of  guardians  have  adopted  the  authorita- 
tive policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
providing  for  their  good  maintenance  apart  from 
the  general  mixed  workhouse. 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  have  indeed 
been  undertaken.  In  some  cases  the  aged  have 
ibid.,  been  separated  from  the  other 

seq!;^oli!ni!,9pp.  occupants  in  different  wards  (as  at 
26i  'seq.  Dewsbury  and  Birmingham),  or  in 

separate  workhouses  (as  at  Woolwich).  In  others 
they  have  been  classified  into  two,  three,  or  four 
grades  of  more  or  less  deserving,  and  different 
privileges  allowed  to  the  better  grades.  This  is 
the  policy  at  Sheffield,  which  also  provides  a  row 
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of  cottages,  each  with  two  inmates.  Birmingham 
has  established  cubicles,  while  Nottingham  allows 
its  old  people  many  privileges,  such  as  a  separate 
dining-room,  a  more  varied  and  attractive  diet, 
the  retention  of  pet  animals,  the  cultivation  of 
little  gardens,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  usual 
hours  of  getting  up  and  going  to  bed,  and  of 
taking  meals.  The  Brabazon  scheme  also  pro- 
vides an  effective  agency  for  brightening  the  lives 
of  the  aged.  Under  this  scheme  interesting  and 
congenial  work  is  organised  by  ladies  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  with  very  good  results  on  the  happiness 
of  the  people  engaged  in  it. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  provision  for  the 
aged  should  be  developed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
separation  of  this  class  from  those  who  are  not 
aged  but  'infirm'  in  many  different  ways,  seems 
a  necessity.  It  does  not  appear  that  large  or 
expensive  buildings  are  necessary.  The  aged, 
especially  the  women,  would  be  better  and  more 
happily  accommodated  in  simple,  inexpensive 
institutions.  At  Kingston-upon-Hull  cottage 
poor  L«W  Report,  homes  were  provided  at  a  cost 
vol.  i.,  p.  231.  Of  £30  a  head.  At  Woolwich 
a  home  for  forty-two  aged  women  has  been 
established  at  a"  cost  of  £51  10s.  lid.  per 
bed,  and  the  cost  of  salaries  works  out  at  £1  9s.  6d. 
per  inmate  per  annum,  as  compared  with  £2 14s.  8d. 
at  the  workhouse.  In  both  these  instances,  and 
in  others,  the  guardians  have  bought  existing 
property  instead  of  building,  and  the  experiment 
seems  to  have  proved  a  great  success.  As  regards 
the  cost,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  expenses 
of  some  recently  built  Metropolitan  workhouses, 
in  one  of  which,  that  at  Hammersmith,  the  cost 
per  bed  was  £286.  If  provision  is  made  generally 
on  the  lines  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  and  Woolwich, 
it  may  be  possible  to  order  the  compulsory 
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removal  to  these  cottages  or  almshouses  of  aged 
persons  who  are  too  infirm  to  look  after  them- 
selves, and  have  no  one  to  care  for  them.  At 
present  so  great  are  the  discomforts  of  many  of 
the  workhouses  for  the  aged,  that  they  resist 
removal  as  long  as  possible,  and  no  authority  is 
willing  to  bring  compulsion  to  bear  on  them. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief, 
it  has  been  urged  that  all  old  persons  in  receipt 
of  it  should  be  periodically  visited,  to  ensure  that 
they  are  not  being  neglected.  In  some  places 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  appointing  a 
woman  visitor,  and  the  general  adoption  of  this 
plan  would  probably  be  an  advantage. 

The  'pay-stations'  system,  under  which  the 
neglected  condition  of  many  of  the  aged  on  out- 
door relief  went  unnoted,  was  abolished  two  or 
three  years  ago  by  a  Local  Government  Board 
Relief  Order. 

Certain  unions — such  as  Bradford,  Sheffield, 
Ecclesall,  Bierlow,  Woolwich,  Hunslet,  Dewsbury, 
Poor  taw  Report,  Sculcoates,  Birmingham,  and  a 
vol.  in.,  p.  36i.  few  others— had  prior  to  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  definitely  adopted  the  policy 
of  allowing  to  their  selected  class  of  deserving 
destitute  aged,  outdoor  relief  of  5s.  a  week  for 
each  person.  This  constituted,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  local  old  age  pension. 

The  whole  question  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
passing  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  in  1908,  and 
still  further  by  the  removal  of  the  disqualification 
attaching  to  the  receipt  of  poor  relief  in  1910,  and 
by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  August  18,  1911. 
The  principal  alterations  in  the  law  brought 
tbout  by  the  Act  of  1911  are  as  follows  : — 
(1)  Section  3  of  the  new  Act  provides  that 

the    condition    of    nationality    shall    not    be 

required  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
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who  satisfies  the  pension  authorities  that  she 
would,  but  for  her  marriage  with  an  alien,  have 
fulfilled  the  condition,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
the  receipt  of  the  pension  the  alien  husband  is 
either  dead,  or  has  been  separated  from  his 
wife  for  at  least  two  years. 

(2)   As  regards  the  residence  clause,   only 

twelve  years  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom 

are  now  required  instead  of  twenty. 

Other   sections   of   the   new  Act   reduce   the 

number  of  years  that  a  person  convicted  of  an 

offence  is  disqualified  from  receiving  the  pension; 

and  also  provide  that  a  claimant  is  now  only 

disqualified  on  the  ground  of  receipt  of  ordinary 

poor  relief  in  cases  where  he  or  she  is  the  recipient 

of  the  relief  afforded.    Relief  given  to  a  relative 

is  no  longer  to  count  as  a  disqualification. 

The  effect  of  these  modifications  in  the  law  is 
to  render  eligible  for  old  age  pensions  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  who  were  excluded  under 
the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act.1 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  effect  of  this  universal  non-contributory 
old  age  pensions  scheme  on  Poor  Law  expendi- 
ture. It  may  be  said  that  since  the  country  is 
paying  over  twelve  millions,  not  counting  the 
expenses  of  administration,  at  present  in  taxation, 
in  order  to  provide  these  pensions,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  burden  of  the  poor  rates  may 
as  a  result  be  lessened.2 

1The  number  of  persons  who,  on  January  1, 1912,  and 
January  4,  were  in  receipt  of  non-disqualifying  relief  and 
also  of  old  age  pensions  is  given  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Report  for  1912-13  as  6824  and  7930. — Local 
Government  Board  Report,  p.  xvi. 

*  'It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Mr  Asquith,  speaking  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club  on  June  12, 1908,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  regarding  the  cost  of  old  age  pensions: — • 
"No  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  senses — I  have 
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On  March  28,  1913,  967,921  persons  were  in 
receipt  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  effect  produced 
on  the  general  figures  of  pauperism  wiU  be  seen 
in  the  following  table  published  in  The  Times, 
December  26,  1913  : — 

Ratio  per 

Indoor  Outdoor  1000  of 

Year.  Paupers.         Paupers.  Total.         Population. 

1900  66,152  86,939  103,091  22-8 

1901  68,297  39,471  107,768  23-7 

1902  71,108  42,244  113,352  24-8 

1903  73,572  40,701  114,273  24-7 

1904  77,021  50,602  127,623  27' 4 

1905  77,622  49,450  127,072  27-1 

1906  78,603  44,532  123,135  26-2 

1907  79,681  46,384  126,065  26-5 

1908  81,506  49,037  130,543  27-2 

1909  81,519  44,177  125,696  26-0 

1910  81,296  42,587  123,883  25-4 

1911  77,853  82,018  109,871  24-8 

1912  77,061  83,231  110,292  24-4 

1913  72,894  29,993  102,887  22'8 

There  were,  of  course,  other  contributory  causes 
to  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers,  such 

held  that  office,  and  I  am  thankful  for  many  reasons  to 
say  that  I  no  longer  hold  it,  although  it  is  in  very  able 
and  trustworthy  hands — I  say  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  his  senses,  having  regard  to  the  needs  of 
this  nation,  and  however  broad  your  basis  of  taxation 
may  be,  to  the  taxable  resources  of  the  country,  would 
think  of  adding  about  £3,000,000  to  the  already  very 
considerable  sum  of  £6,000,000  which  I  propose  by  this 
scheme  the  country  should  incur."  ' — The  Times,  June  13, 
1908. 

The  latest  returns  are  as  follows  : — The  number  of 
pensions  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  Friday  the 
28th  of  March,  1913,  was  967,921  (thus  making  the  cost 
£12,582,973  approximately  for  the  year). 

The  question  of  old  age  pensions  is  still  further  com- 
plicated by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  precise  information, 
for  instance,  as  to  administrative  expenditure,  or  as  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  pensioners  themselves,  as 
so  many  Government  departments  are  involved — the 
Customs,  Treasury,  Post  Office,  etc. — Local  Government 
Board  Report,  1912-13,  p.  Ixxxviii. 
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as  the  improvement  in  trade,  and  the  mildness 
of  the  winter;  but  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is 
held  to  be  the  most  considerable.  It  seems  that  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  in  1912 
•  The  Times,'  *  would  have  been  greater  if  it  had 
Dec.  26, 1912.  not  been  for  the  fact  that  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  pensioners  return  occa- 
sionally to  the  workhouse  infirmaries  when 
they  fall  sick,1  and  in  this  way  add  to  the 
figures,  and  involve  the  taxpayer  in  a  double 
payment;'  and  also  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
strikes  and  industrial  unrest  which  were  absent  in 
1913.  (Times,  December  26,  1913.) 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  has  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  outdoor  pauperism  to  a  considerable 
L. G. B. Report,  extent.  'A  comparison  of  the 
1912-13,  p.  vili.  figures  of  March,  1906,  with  those 
of  January,  1913,  (for  persons  over  seventy  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief),  'shows  a  reduction  of 
95  per  cent.'  The  opinion  that  this  reduction 
is  largely  due  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is 
corroborated  by  most  of  the  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
1912-13. 

Mr  Bushell,  Inspector  for  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
part  of  Surrey,  says,  '  The  pauper  disqualification 
was  to  a  large  extent  removed  in  January,  1911. 
.  .  .  Up  to  the  present  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  widespread  opinion  amongst  guardians 
and  Poor  Law  officials  that  this  change  has  had 
much  effect,  if  any,  in  reducing  the  number  of 

1PThey  are  also  largely  attended  by  the  District 
Medical  Officers  (Local  Government  Board  Report, 
1912-13,  p.  23).  One  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors,  Mr  Bushell,  stated  at  the  Poor  Law  Conference 
at  Eastbourne  in  1913,  that  under  the  regulations  in  force 
since  January  1,  1911,  it  is  probable  that  one  pensioner 
out  of  ten  will  come  into  the  workhouse  before  death. 
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the  indoor  poor.  It  did,  of  course,  considerably 
reduce  the  number  of  the  outdoor  poor.'1 

Mr  J.  W.  Thompson,  Inspector  for  the  district 
comprising  the  union  counties  of  Dorset  and 
Southampton,  and  parts  of  Wilts,  and  Surrey, 
says,  'The  effect  on  indoor  relief  is  as  yet  not 
marked.  .  .  .  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  following  on  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  enabled  three  boards  of 
guardians  in  my  district  to  reduce  their  staff  of 
relieving  officers  during  the  course  of  last  year. 
There  are  several  other  unions  where  such  a 
reduction  might  be  considered  with  advantage, 
and  this  should  be  done  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity arises.' 

Mr  Lowry,  Inspector  for  Cumberland,  Lancaster, 
and  Westmorland,  says,  '  It  is  of  course  not  easy 
to  say  how  much  of  the  reduction  in  the  present 
year,  as  compared  with  years  before  1908,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  institution  of  old  age  pensions. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  the 
extension  of  the  old  age  pensions  in  January,  1911, 
to  old  persons  then  in  receipt  of  relief  caused  an 
immediate  reduction  of  8680,  or  1-8  per  thousand 
of  population.' 

On  the  other  hand,  several  reports  bear 
testimony  to  the  numbers  of  old  age  pensioners 
who  apply  for  medical  out-relief.  Mr  Roundell, 
Inspector  for  Bedford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon, 
Middlesex,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and  parts 
of  Surrey,  says,  'A  considerable  number  of  old 
age  pensioners  are  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  and 
medical  necessaries  ordered  by  the  district 
medical  officer.' 

1The  percentage  decrease  between  1906  and  1913  is 
given  in  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  (cd.  7015,  August,  1913),  as  19-8  for  indoor  paupers 
over  70,  while  that  for  outdoor  aged  paupers  is  given  as 
94-9. 
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Mr  Hervey,  Inspector  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  parts  of  Essex  and  Cambridge,  says,  'From 
special  returns  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1912,  .  .  .  3003  orders  for  medical  relief  had 
been  granted  to  old  age  pensioners.' 

In  some  cases  a  large  proportion  of  the  pensioners 
who  were  in  the  workhouse  before  receiving  the 
pension  return  to  it  after  a  short  period  of  liberty. 
Mr  Hervey  says,  'Of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses 20  per  cent,  are  eligible  for  old  age  pen- 
sions, but  are  unable  to  claim  them  for  various 
reasons.  In  addition  there  are  165  old  age 
pensioners  inmates  of  the  sick  wards,  and  367 
who  have  forfeited  their  pensions  by  being  com- 
pelled through  force  of  circumstances  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  workhouse.  To  show  how  little  the 
workhouse  is  dreaded  nowadays,  from  one  house 
in  Suffolk  eight  old  men  discharged  themselves  to 
claim  their  old  age  pensions,  in  which  they  were 
successful,  but  after  experimenting  in  "liberty" 
for  a  short  time,  they  returned  to  the  institution 
that  had  sheltered  them  for  so  long,  and  brought 
in  their  wake  twelve  others  who  had  never  before 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  ratepayers!' 

Mr  Williams,  Inspector  for  North  and  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  says,  'The  number 
of  old  age  pensioners  returning  to  the  workhouses, 
or  to  the  poor  law  infirmary  is  increasing  very 
rapidly,  some  to  remain  permanently,  and  thus 
forgoing  their  pension,  and  others  to  stay 
temporarily.' 

It  is  thought  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
supplement  the  provision  made  by  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  by  developing  provision  for  district 
nursing  the  old  people  in  their  own  homes  as  far 
as  may  be  possible.  Guardians  have  powers  under 
the  Local  Government  Board  Order  of  January  27, 
1892,  but  they  could  usually  more  effectively 
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exercise  their  powers  by  arranging  with  voluntary 
associations  for  the  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  expendi- 
ture, it  has  been  urged  that  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions  will,  at  any  rate  after 
some  years,  have  greatly  reduced  the  outlay  for 
poor  relief  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure 
during  the  years  1901-12 1 : — 


Year  ended 
March. 

England  and  Wales 
Expenditure. 

Differences  per  cent,  between 
Expenditure  in  Consecutive  Years. 

£ 

Increase 

Decrease. 

1901 

11,548,885 

— 

1902 

12,261,192 

6-2 

1903 

12,848,323 

4-8 

1904 

13,422,929 

4-5 

1905 

13,851,981 

8-0 

1906 

14,035,888 

13 

1907 

13,957,224 

— 

0.6 

1908 

14,308,426 

2-3 

1909 

14,717,098 

2-9 

1910 

14,849,584 

6-9 

1911 

15,023,130 

1-2 

1912 

14,463,902 

— 

8-7 

In  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  the  cost  of  old  age  pensions  in 
cd.  vets,  England  and  Wales  in  1911-12  is 
Aug.,  1913.  given  as  £7,948,016,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  rate  of  9d.  in  the  £.  This,  however,  does 
not  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount 
saved  to  the  rates,  for  many  of  the  pensioners 
had  never  received  relief,  and  might  never  have 
done  so. 

The  number  of  old  age  pensioners  in  England 

and   Wales   on   March   29,    1913,    was    967,921 

whereas  the  reduction  in  the  number  o 

>w*      paupers  over  seventy  years  of  age  betwee 

1906    and    January,    1913,    was     only   171,704 

*  Local  Government  Board  Report,  1912-13.  p.  124. 
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London,  at  any  rate,  has  not  as  yet  secured  any 
great  relief,  for  the  cost  of  pensions  in  the  financial 
year  ended  March,  1912,  was  a  sum 
ma!8'1**'26'  equal  *°  a  4d-  rate  (£794,299),  and  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  pauperism, 
all  of  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  is 
£20,206.  It  was  never  contemplated  that  pen- 
sioners should,  perhaps  during  a  long  illness,  be 
maintained  entirely  by  the  Poor  Law  and  still 
retain  the  pension,  yet  this  is  taking  place  all  over 
London  at  a  great  cost  to  the  ratepayer. 

It  is  perhaps  still  too  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  to  be  able  to  decide 
finally  whether  it  will  permanently  reduce  the 
expenditure  for  poor  relief.  Mr  F.  S.  Baldwin,  in 
i9io,  vol.  xxrv.,  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
PP.  713  seq.  Of  Economics,  denies  that  it  will  do 
so.  He  quotes  the  experience  of  the  British 
Colonies,  and  also  of  Denmark,  countries  which 
have  adopted  non-contributory  pension  schemes, 
in  refutation  of  this  contention.  It  appears  that 
in  New  Zealand  the  cost  of  indoor  relief  has  risen 
notably  since  the  pension  scheme  came  into 
operation,  from  iHd.  per  head  of  the  population 
in  1898,  to  Is.  5d.  per  head  in  1906.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  states  that 
the  introduction  of  the  old  age  pension  scheme 
has  had  no  observable  effect  on  the  charitable 
institutions  of  that  State.  The  Australian 
K^yal  Commission  of  1905  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  adoption  of  pension  systems 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  had  not 
appreciably  lowered  the  amounts  voted  for 
charitable  purposes  by  the  governments  of  those 
colonies. 

As  for  Denmark,  its  expenditure  on  poor  relief 
has  increased  since  an  old  age  pension  system  was 
adopted  in  1891.  When  the  system  was  established> 
S.P.  E 
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it  was  expected  that  the  cost  of  poor  relief  would 
decrease  to  some  extent,  if  not  proportionately 
to  the  grant  of  old  age  relief.  For  a  few  years  the 
expectation  was  realised.  Since  1896,  however, 
21  *^e  amoun*  expended  for  poor 
' p<  '  relief  has  steadily  increased,  and  in 
1907  the  amount  thus  expended  exceeded 
the  expenditure  for  1890  by  nearly  1,000,000 
kroner  (roughly  £55,000).  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  poor  relief  in  1896,  when  it  reached 
a  low  level,  was  7,105,000  kroner  (roughly 
£390,775),  in  1907  it  was  9,177,474  kroner 
(roughly  £504,761).  Mr  Baldwin  gives  several 
reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  a  pension  system  does 
not  diminish  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief.  In 
the  first  place,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  majority  of  inmates  of  pauper  institutions  are 
there  not  only  because  of  poverty,  but  because 
of  disease,  infirmity,  or  affliction  which  necessi- 
tates institutional  treatment.  Mr  Baldwin  quotes 
the  figures  for  Massachusetts,  where  about  92 
per  cent,  of  the  aged  almshouses  population  are 
incapacitated  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  same  is 
true,  though  hi  a  less  degree,  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales.  It  appears,  furthermore, 
that  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  aged  almshouse 
inmates  of  Massachusetts  have  relations  living 
who  are  able  or  willing  to  help  to  support  them. 
How  far  the  same  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in 
England,  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee. 

Secondly,  Mr  Baldwin  points  out  that  the  more 
liberal  policy  of  dealing  with  the  aged  under 
a  general  pension  system  reacts  also  on  the 
methods  of  pauper  relief.  The  pension  system 
sets  the  pace  for  a  more  generous  administration 
of  poor  relief.  And  thirdly,  the  tendency  of  a 
pension  system  is  to  cultivate  in  the  population 
at  large  a  disposition  to  rely  on  the  State,  and  to 
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take  advantage  of  opportunities  of  public  assist- 
ance to  the  utmost  degree.  The  individual,  it  is 
argued,  relaxes  his  effort  to  make  independent 
provision  for  himself.  The  spirit  of  self-reliance, 
self-support,  and  self-respect  tends  to  decline. 
Mr  Baldwin  quotes  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  to  the  effect  that 
the  increase  of  indoor  paupers  in  proportion  to 
the  population  since  1900,  is  connected  with  the 
movement  for  old  age  pensions,  which  culminated 
in  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1908.  The  Com- 
mission states  that  the  State  is  able  and  willing  to 
make  provision  for  parents  whose  sons  fail  to 
support  them.  The  natural  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  filial  obligation  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  aged  paupers. 

Mr  Bailward,  writing  in  the  Economic  Journal, 
December,  1912,  gives  a  rather  disquieting  view 
of  the  effect  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  upon  the 
Poor  Law.  He  quotes  the  half-yearly  return  of 
pauperism  for  January  1,  1911,  showing  that 
there  were  3554  more  people  under  seventy  in 
receipt  of  relief  on  that  date  than  on  January  1, 
1910,  and  that  this  tendency  continues.  'Nor,' 
says  he,  'is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  reason. 
Guardians  who  are  prone  to  give  out-relief, 
finding  that  the  people  over  seventy  have  been 
taken  off  the  rates,  are  by  no  means  loath  to  fill 
their  places  with  younger  people.  Moreover, 
there  is  always  now  the  almost  irresistible  plea 
that  people  should  be  kept  out  of  the  workhouse 
for  a  year  or  two,  until  the  old  age  pension 
becomes  due. 

Mr  Bailward  also  points  out  that  in  very  many 
cases  pensioners  have  continued  to  receive  relief. 
He  quotes  the  following  statement,  which  de- 
scribes the  state  of  things  in  one  London  union  : — 
'240  pensioners  have  received  relief  from  the 
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guardians,  and  of  this  number  136  came  into 
the  workhouse  or  infirmary,  29  received  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  and  75  outdoor  medical 
relief  only.  Many  of  these  cases  were  relieved  for 
unbroken  periods,  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  several  have  been  continuously  receiving 
relief  since  taking  their  pension.  In  all  these  cases, 
except  in  six,  when  the  pensioners  came  into 
the  workhouse,  they  continued  to  receive  their 
pensions.  One  pensioner,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  infirmary  on  five  occasions,  stated  that  one 
reason  for  wishing  to  be  admitted  was  hi  order 
to  save  money  against  his  discharge.  Some 
pensioners  allowed  their  pensions  to  accumulate, 
whilst  others  allowed  a  relative  to  draw  the 
pension.' 

Besides  this  overlapping  between  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  and  the  Poor  Law  Authorities, 
which  is  due  to  the  lack  of  co-operation  between 
the  pension  officers  and  the  relieving  officers, 
another  serious  anomaly  has  arisen  in  the  working 
of  the  Act;  and  this  is,  that  the  guardians  are 
totally  unable  to  recover  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  a  pensioner  who  has  been  received  into  the 
infirmary.  The  pensioner  may,  and  generally 
does,  refuse  to  draw  his  pension  while  hi  the 
infirmary.  The  guardians  are  entitled  to  seize 
any  money  or  valuables  found  on  the  pensioner 
at  the  time  of  admission,  but  the  applicant  natur- 
ally takes  care  that  none  such  are  found  on  him. 

In  addition  to  these  defects  already  mentioned, 
the  principal  omission  from  the  Act  has  been  the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  looking  after  the 
pensioners  for  whom  the  State  has  made  itself 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  responsible.  Many  of  them  suffer 
1912-13,  p.  23.  from  senile  decay,  and  are  quite 
unfit  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Cases  have 
been  reported  in  the  papers  of  pensioners  dying 
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from  neglect  and   semi-starvation  in  appalling 
conditions  of  dirt  and  discomfort.1 

The  general  impression  gathered  from  these 
various  testimonies  is  that  the  right  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  aged  poor  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
The  present  method  is  costly,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  many  cases,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
pension  is  insufficient  to  ensure  that  the  pen- 
sioner shall  not  suffer  from  neglect.  It  seems  that 
the  development  of  some  sort  of  collaboration 
between  official  and  voluntary  assistance  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  unifica- 
tion of  control  would  lead  to  better  and  more 
economical  administration  of  this  as  of  all  other 
branches  of  the  Poor  Law. 


Bailward,  in  an  article  in  the  C.O.S.  Review, 
October  3,  1913,  quotes  a  case  from  the  Sunday  Times, 
May  4,  1913,  of  two  old  pensioners,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
dying  from  illness  caused  by  starvation  and  neglect. 
According  to  a  Report  by  Mr  Rutherglen,  Superintendent 
relieving  officer  of  the  Wandsworth  Union,  numbers  of 
pensioners  are  living  alone,  friendless,  suffering  from 
senile  debility  or  dementia,  incapable  of  caring  for  them- 
selves, and  in  a  state  of  indescribable  filth  and  misery.— 
Times,  December  26,  1913. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ADULT  POOR 

THE  adult  indoor  paupers,  both  male  and  female, 
other  than  casual  paupers  and  insane,  are  classi- 
Cf.  L.  o.  B.  fie(*  according  to  their  individual 
Report,  i909-io,  condition  as  either  'ordinarily 
p' 3dv*  able-bodied' or  'not  able-bodied.' 

The  same  classification  was  till  July,  1912,  applied 
to  adults  receiving  outdoor  relief,  but  a  fresh 
ibid.,  1912-13,  and  more  detailed  statistical 
P-xU1<  arrangement  with  regard  to  out- 

door adult  paupers  was  then  adopted. 

The  class  of  ordinarily  able-bodied  paupers 
includes  persons  suffering  from  sickness  or  tem- 
porary disability,  and  it  is  only  since  1891-2 
that  this  class  has  been  distinguished  from  those 
in  health.  The  figures  from  1908  to  19121  for  the 
mean  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  are  as 
follows : — 

Rate  per  1000 

Year  ended        Indoor  Outdoor  Total          of  Estimated 

Population 

1908  46,135    65,040    111,175     82 

1909  50,420    71,742    122,162     3-5 

1910  53,797    72,832    126,629     3-6 

1911  52,889    71,383    124,272     8-5 

1912  50,884    69,333    120,217     8-3 

l'The  classification  of  outdoor  paupers  into  "able- 
bodied"  and  "not  able-bodied"  having  been  discon- 
tinued as  regards  the  year  1913,  and  a  new  method  of 
classification  adopted,  the  table  is  not  continued  beyond 
the  year  1912.' — Local  Government  Board  Report,  1912-13, 
p.  103. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  1912  shows  a  decrease  in 
numbers,  the  total — i.c.  120,217 — is  lower  than 
the  totals  given  for  the  three  preceding  years.  It 
is,  however,  higher  than  any  given  before  1909. 

The  numbers  of  adult  paupers  receiving  indoor 
relief  on  July  1, 1912,  and  on  January  1,  1913,  are 
«s  follows l : — 


Ordinarily  able-bodied  : — 
In  health- 
Men          .         .         . 
Women    .         .         . 

Temporarily  disabled  : — 

Men          .         .         . 
Women    . 

Not  able-bodied,  or  infirm  : — 
Men  .  .  . 
Women  . 


Julyl, 
1912. 


8,131 
7,774 

16,541 
13,867 

74,558 
45,655 


Jan.  1, 
1913. 


10,991 
8,460 

19,639 
14,511 

83,922 
47,116 


Thus  of  the  adult  indoor  paupers,  excluding 
casual  paupers  and  insane,  relieved  on  the  1st 
July,  1912,  only  9*6  per  cent,  were  described  as 
able-bodied  persons  in  health,  and  of  those  relieved 
on  the  1st  January,  1913,  only  10-5  per  cent, 
were  so  described. 

The  classification  of  outdoor  paupers  as  'able- 
bodied'  and  'not  able-bodied'  has  now  been  dis- 
continued, and  a  fresh  statistical  arrangement 
was  adopted  in  July,  1912,  the  results  of  which 
are  as  follows  a  : — 


I.  Men  relieved  on  account  of  : — 

(1)  Their    own    sickness    or 

accident 

(2)  Their  own  bodily  or  men- 

tal infirmity  (whether 
arising  from  old  age  or 
otherwise)  .  .  . 


July  1, 
1912. 


10,052 


42,990 


Jan.  1, 
1913. 


10,654 


43,260 


'  Local  Government  Board  Report,  1912-13,  p.  xiii. 
« Ibid. 
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July  1,  Jan.  1, 

(3)  Sickness  or  accident,  or       ig\2  1919 

bodily  or  mental  in- 
firmity, affecting  a  wife 
or  chi'ld  .  .  .  5,434  5,914 

(4)  Other  causes         .         .        8,175  1,56V 
II.  Women  : — Wives    of    hus- 
bands mentioned  above 

and  wives  of  men  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief  in  insti- 
tutions        .          .          .      38,346  30,741 
Other  women  relieved  on  ac- 
count of : — 

(a)  Their    own    sickness    or 

accident,   or  bodily  or 

mental  infirmity  .          .      83,089  89,101 

(b)  Sickness  or  accident,  or 

bodily  or  mental  infirm- 
ity, affecting  a  child  .  1,603  1,112 

(c)  Other  causes          .         .      42,120  36,237 

The  126,450  women  described  above  as  other 
women  relieved  on  January  1,  1913,  included— 

Wives  living  apart  from  their  husbands    .        6,264 

Widows 97,811 

Single  women  ......      22,375 

Sickness  or  accident  and  bodily  or  mental  infir- 
mity are  thus  apparently  the  chief  causes  of 
pauperism  among  men,  widowhood  among 
women.  As  the  women  will  be  dealt  with 
elsewhere,  attention  will  here  be  concentrated 
on  the  men. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  numbers  of 
paupers  not  incapacitated  from  work  by  illness 
or  physical  defect,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty 
that  there  is  no  generally  accepted  definition  of 
p.L.comm.  the  able-bodied.  Only  in  the  last 
Reaport*voi,i.,  twenty  years,  as  has  been  seen, 
PP.  272-3.  '  have  those  suffering  from  tem- 
porary disablement  been  differentiated  from 
those  in  health. 
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*   ' 

Moreover,  the  regular  statistics  of  pauperism 
do  not  distinguish  the  aged  from  other  classes  of 
adults.  The  great  majority  of  the  aged  are  in  all 
probability  included  among  those  who  are 
L. o. B. Report,  classified  as  'not  able-bodied'  or 
1912-13. p.  xiu.  'infirm,'  who  constitute  about 
77  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  indoor  paupers, 
or  among  those  'relieved  on  account  of  their 
own  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,'  who  constitute 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  outdoor 
paupers.  This  class,  however,  comprises  also 
many  of  the  sick  and  disabled  of  all  ages, 
other  than  children,  who  are  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief.  But  some  of  the  workhouse  masters 
classify  those  on  the  infirm  diet  who  are  under 
sixty  as  'temporarily  disabled,'  and  only  those 
over  sixty  as  'not  able-bodied'  or  'infirm.' 

We  can  say  that  the  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouses  classed  as  able-bodied  fell 
considerably  between  the  forties  and  the  nineties, 
and  that  since  then  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
recrudescence  of  able-bodied  pauperism.  But  we 
cannot  say  whether  a  man  who  was  classed  as 
able-bodied  fifty  years  ago  would  be  so  now,  nor, 
indeed,  whether  a  man  classed  as  able-bodied 
in  one  union  to-day  would  be  so  classed  in 
another. 

There  are  no  rules  or  instructions  to  guide  the 
masters,  and  consequently  uniformity  in  the 
method  of  classification  is  not  to  be  expected. 
When  the  masters  return  the  men  receiving  plain 
diet  as  being  able-bodied  and  in  health,  an  old 
worn-out  tramp  may  be  so  classed  because  he  is 
receiving  plain  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
masters  return  only  those  whom  they  consider 
ibid.,  physically  and  mentally  capable 

i909-io,  p.  so.  of  earning  good  wages  as  able- 
bodied  and  in  health. 


The  Majority  Report  proposes  that  the  terms 
*  ordinarily  able  to  work'  and  'not  ordinarily  able 
Report, Part s,  to  work'  should  be  substituted 
ch.  10. p.  183.  for  'able-bodied'  and  'not  able- 
bodied,'  and  this  suggestion,  if  carried  out, 
would  doubtless  do  much  to  clear  up  the 
ambiguity  which  exists  in  the  returns  as  they 
are  at  present  made  out.  A  step  in  this  direction 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  has  been  made  in  the  new  classi- 
1912-13,  p.  xiii.  fication  of  outdoor  paupers,  where 
a  distinction  is  now  made  between  men  relieved 
on  account  of  'sickness  or  accident'  and  those 
relieved  on  account  of  'bodily  or  mental  in- 
firmity,' but  this  latter  class  includes  all  those 
suffering  from  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  whether 
such  infirmity  arises  'from  old  age  or  otherwise.' 

An  accurate  idea  of  the  meaning  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  attaches  to  the  word 
»  _*  .  'able-bodied'  can  only  be  arrived 

Report  of  ,          .         ..       . .  \      ,    .   ,   ,     . 

Departmental  at  by  implication.  A  sick  m- 
Medica^ReUef  mate  appears  to  be  one  who  is 
in  Scotland,  under  medical  treatment.  An 
Cd>  '  '  'infirm'  inmate  appears  to  be  an 
aged  person  who  is  not  sick,  but  suffers  from 
some  physical  ailment,  and  is  not  working,  and 
an  ordinary  inmate  would  therefore  appear  to  be 
any  adult  inmate  other  than  classed  as  sick 
or  infirm. 

As  regards  the  masters'  view,  it  appears  from 
returns  collected  by  Sir  Arthur  Downes  in  1906, 
Poor  Law  Report  that  the  practice  is  almost  uni- 
statisticai  versal  in  London  workhouses  of 

^•P-67-  classifying  as  able-bodied  those 
persons  for  whom  the  No.  1  (male)  and  No.  3 
(female)  'plain'  diets  have  been  prescribed  by 
the  medical  officer. 

The  numbers  given  by  the  masters  must  be 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  employers  will  not 
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readily  engage  men  who  are  not  up  to  a  fairly 
high  standard  of  efficiency.  The  'Employers' 
Liability  Act'  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts  are  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
increased  demands  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

The  Majority  Report  says,  quoting  Professor 
Archibald  Barr : — 'Advancing  age  is  sometimes 
Report  Part  rv.,  accompanied  by  irregularity  of 
ch.  10,  p.  285.  time-keeping,  and  makes  it  desir- 
able to  dismiss  the  workmen  on  that  account.' 
Another  witness  says : — 'There  are  workmen 
who  are  willing  to  work,  but  who  are  not 
quite  as  quick,  strong,  or  capable  as  others, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  employ 
them,  but  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  pay  them  the 
fixed  minimum.  I  have  known  also  of  several 
cases  of  worthy  men,  with  slight  heart 
trouble  or  other  defect,  discharged  since  the 
"Liability"  Act  came  into  force.'  (Extract 
from  the  Report  of  the  Peterborough  Diocesan 
Conference.) 

The  numbers  must  be  still  further  discounted 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  men  who  keep 
straight  under  discipline  and  supervision,  but 
give  way  to  drink  when  outside,  and  thus  are 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves. 

A  medical  survey  would  also  largely  reduce 
the  percentage  given  by  the  masters  as  able- 
Majority  Report,  bodied.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
part  iv,  ch.  9,  may  be  that  a  medical  survey 
would  reject  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  ordinarily  pursue  their  various 
avocations  and  independently  maintain  them- 
selves in  all  ranks  of  life.1  It  may  also  be  that 
an  absence  of  useful  employment  may  be 
actually  worse  for  the  individual  mentally  and 
»  Cf .  page  100. 
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physically  than  a  continuance  of  his  daily 
work.1 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  adult 
men  who  are  paupers  apparently  for  other  reasons 
than  those  of  sickness  or  disability,  temporary  or 
permanent,  we  find  that  they  exist  largely  in  the 
urban  districts.  During  the  ten  years  1895-6  to 
1905-6,  while  the  proportion  of  able-bodied 
paupers,  indoor  and  outdoor,  decreased  in  the 
rural  unions,  it  increased  very  considerably  in 
London  and  other  urban  unions.  The  figures 
are  given  on  opposite  page.2 

'The  consideration  of  these  statistics,'  says  the 
Majority  Report,  'leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
poor  Law  Report,  »  in  regard  to  the  able-bodied 
Part  n.,  p.  67  that  least  progress  has  been  made. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
there  has  recently  been  a  considerable  retrogres- 
sion in  this  branch  of  the  Poor  Law.  Either  the 
urban  population  is  becoming  less  fitted  for 
maintaining  their  independence,  or  the  facility 
with  which  relief  may  be  obtained  and  the 

xMr  Gladstone  once  said  that  the  man  who  continu- 
ally watched  his  own  health  was  in  danger  of  losing  it. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  a  nation,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  policy  of  'searching-out'  laid  down  by  the 
minority  (see  Separate  Report — Summary  of  Conclu- 
sions on  pp.  281-2  of  the  Royal  Commission  Report  on 
Scotland,  folio  edition,  Cd.  4922,  1909)  would  tend  by  a 
broad  and  easy  path  to  invalidity,  valetudinarism,  and 
malingering  on  a  national  scale. 

In  this  connection  of  able-bodied,  etc.,  should  be  borne 
in  mind  the  special  dangers  of  the  minority  scheme  of 
transferring  the  able-bodied  to  the  National  Exchequer. 
Apart  from  the  inevitable  competition  to  get  as  many 
persons  as  possible  transferred  from  the  rates  to  the  taxes, 
we  should  have  thus  provided  another  broad  road  to  the 
Right-to- Work  and  National  Workshops  with  a  Minister 
of  Labour  who  would  be  the  storm  centre  and  vital  spot 
of  every  Ministry. 

•Poor  Laxo  Report,  vol.  1,  p.  67. 
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immunity  from  labour  which  it  confers  are  enticing 
a  larger  number  of  persons  to  avail  themselves 
of  Poor  Law  Relief.' 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  PER  CENT.  IN  NUMBER 
OF  ABLE-BODIED  MEN  IN  HEALTH. 


Indoor 

Outdoor 

Groups  of  Unions. 

Between 
1891-2  & 

Between 
1895-6  & 

Between 
1891-2  & 

Between 
1895-6  & 

1900-1 

1900-1 

1900-1 

1905-6 

Unions  in  London 

+  0-7 

+  38-4 

+    6-6 

+  137-9 

Extra-Metropolitan 

Unions 

1  Unions         wholly 

Urban 

+  12-8 

+  24-4 

-    55 

+  133-8 

2  Unions  partly  Ur- 

ban and  partly 

Rural  of  which 

the       following 

proportions     of 

the    population 

are     comprised 

in  Boroughs  and 

Urban  Districts 

(«)  75%  and  up- 

wards      .          . 

+  34-0 

+  19-2 

-326 

+    56-3 

(b)  50%  and  under 

75% 

-    35 

+    2-3 

-48-9 

-    18  5 

(c)  25%  and  under 

50% 
(d)  Under  25%    . 

-    6-4 
-26-1 

+    8-4 
-19-0 

-45-0 
-442 

-    39-3 
-    34-4 

8  Unions        wholly 

rural 

-30-0 

-83-7 

-41-0 

-    87.7 

England  and  Wales     . 

+     6-5 

+  21-2 

-28-4 

+   49-9 

The  increase  in  out-relief  to  the  able-bodied 
seems  alarming.  However,  an  Order  entitled  the 
r  G  B  Report,  Relief  Regulation  Order  was 
19 it-la,  PP.  37-9.  issued  on  December  29,  1911, 
and  it  seems  that  a  great  improvement  is 
being  brought  about  as  a  result.  It  provides 
that  no  relief  other  than  institutional  relief 
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is  to  be  given,  except  to  widows,  married  women 
separated  from  their  husbands,  for  a  funeral,  or 
on  account  of  sickness  or  old  age. 1 

The  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors  for  1912  are  unanimous  in  their  agree- 
L.G.B  Report,  ment  as  to  the  beneficial  effects 
1912-is,  p.  XLII.  Of  this  Order.  Mr  Herbert 
reports:  'As  regards  relief,  a  considerable  im- 
provement has  been  made  during  the  past 
year  in  its  administration,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  1911,  which 
came  into  force  on  March  31,  1912.  Under  that 
Order  the  case-paper  system  has  been  made 
universal,  and  fuller  particulars  are  now  ascer- 
tained before  relief  is  granted.'  Mr  Bagenal 
reports :  '  The  results  of  the  Relief  Regulation 
Order  have  been  exceedingly  valuable.  I  have 
made  careful  inquiry  whether  there  have  been 
cases  of  hardship  in  consequence  of  the  Order, 
but  I  have  met  with  none.  The  periodical  revision 
of  the  out-relief  cases  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved throughout  the  district,  and  the  gradual 

lrThe  Times,  December  26,  1913,  states  that  if  this 
Order  is  to  succeed,  many  Boards  of  Guardians  will  have 
to  revise  their  attitude  towards  this  class  of  relief  and 
provide  an  adequate  and  efficient  staff  of  relieving  offi cers. 
'  Mr  Bums,'  it  adds,  '  would  have  done  well  if  he  had 
tacked  on  to  his  Order  a  clause  making  it  compulsory  for 
Boards  to  keep  a  public  register  of  assistance,  on  the  line 
of  that  established  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Union,  by  which 
all  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
work  in  association.' 

The  Times  gives  cases  of  fraud  which  such  a  register 
would  have  prevented. 

Mr  Bailward,  iu  his  'Postscript,'  points  out  that  there 
is  practically  no  co-ordination  or  co-operation  between 
the  Insurance  Act,  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  the 
Poor  Law,  and  other  agencies.  He  shows  how  the  Poor 
Law  and  Insurance  Act  overlap,  and  gives  instances  of 
relieving  officers  being  obliged  to  supplement  unemployed 
benefit. 
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abolition  of  pay  stations,  and  the  substitution  of 
payment  at  the  homes  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.' 

With  regard  to  institutional  relief,  a  return  was 
made  by  the  inspector  for  the  West  Midland 
Counties  of  England  of  the  number  of  males 
under  60  years  in  the  workhouses  of  his  district 
able,  mentally  and  physically,  to  earn  their 
living.  Out  of  6079  male  inmates  for  the  week 
ending  December  11,  1905,  only  216  (3*5  per  cent.) 
were  able-bodied  in  this  sense;  more  than  half  of 
these  were  in  town  workhouses. 

In  country  workhouses,  it  is  very  exceptional 
to  find  any  who  are  able-bodied  in  this  sense. 
But  in  some  of  the  larger  town  workhouses  the 
percentage  of  men  of  this  class  is  much  higher. 
A  return  of  the  number  of  men  in  London  work- 
houses on  January  1,  1906,  considered  by  the 
masters  to  be  able  to  do  a  full  day's  hard  work, 
showed  1457,  or  37-2  per  cent.,  out  of  a  total  so- 
called  able-bodied  of  3919. 

Some  of  the  masters  who  have  recently  returned 
a  high  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  their  work- 
houses as  capable  of  earning  their  own  living, 
have  qualified  their  opinion  by  the  statement 
that,  though  physically  the  men  might  be  capable 
of  doing  so,  if  they  could  keep  away  from  drink, 
many  of  the  men  would  have  to  be  under  strict 
supervision,  and  that  the  antecedents  of  some 
make  it  difficult  to  find  a  master  willing  to  employ 
them.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  again 
L.G.B.  Report,  would  prove  an  effectual  bar  to 
|i°^1(>,pp.22|  the  regular  employment  of  many 
more  or  less  incapacitated  by 
rupture,  limb  deformity,  or  bad  sight,  but  never- 
theless able  to  do  a  full  day's  work.  It  is  indeed 
no  easy  task  to  discover  the  exact  condition  of 
the  so-called  able-bodied  in  health  in  the  work- 
houses. 
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Mr  Booth  is  of  opinion  that  'the  classification 
of  paupers  as  able-bodied  or  not  would  be 
facilitated  if  it  could  be  made  by  institutions. 
With  combined  areas  this  would  be  possible. 
Capable  of  doing  useful  work  would  be  the 
primary  test  relegating  the  pauper  to  institutions 
where  such  work  was  organised,  and  any  further 
classification  would  be  according  to  the  character 
of  the  work  undertaken.  Temporary  sickness, 
not  involving  movement  from  the  working  insti- 
tution to  the  infirmary,  would  not  change  the 
classification  'able-bodied,'  but  would  be  noted, 
as  would  also  the  kind  of  work  undertaken,  period 
of  stay  at  the  institution,  etc.,  in  the  statistics. 
For  this  portion  of  Poor  Relief  periods  of  deten- 
tion are  essential,  and  should  culminate  in  a  penal 
sentence  to  special  national  institutions,  outside 
of  Poor  Law  Administration.  The  working  insti- 
tutions would  apply  to  women  as  well  as  men. 
No  able-bodied  paupers  should  be  retained  in  any 
particular  poor  house  "to  do  the  work,"  but 
employment  in  this  way  might  be  found  for 
individuals  of  good  character  selected  from  the 
working  institutions  generally  for  special  Poor 
Law  services.  It  is  thought  that  such  persons 
should  receive  pay  for  the  work  done.' 

To  return  to  consideration  of  the  problem  as 
it  stands  at  present.  The  number  of  healthy  able- 
bodied  men  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  'on 
Minority  Report,  account  of  want  of  work  or 
p-  448<  other  causes'  (except  sickness  of 

the  man  or  his  family)  has  varied  between 
789,  reached  on  January  1,  1897,  581  in 
1902,  1585  on  January  1,  1904,  and  7872  on 
January  1,  1905.  The  number  on  January  1, 
1911,  was  2676,  on  January  1,  1912,  1204,  and  on 
January  1,  1913,  1509. 

On    consideration    of    the    statistics    already 
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given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  relates 
chiefly  to  London  and  the  urban  districts.  The 
numbers  are  small  relatively  to  the  whole  number 
of  paupers,  but  nevertheless  the  question  is  a 
serious  one.  That  not  able-bodied  men  should  be 
reduced  to  destitution  is  matter  for  great  regret, 
but  cannot  in  many  cases  be  a  cause  of  wonder. 
The  destitution  of  the  healthy  able-bodied 
reveals  some  defect  in  training  or  in  the  industrial 
system.  Yet  taken  over  the  period  1877  to  1906, 
Hutchins,  women's  the  rate  of  able-bodied  men 
Life  and  paupers  has  increased  2-9  to 

4-6  per  thousand,  while  in  the 
same  period  the  rate  of  not  able-bodied 
men  paupers  has  decreased  from  16-6  to 
15-9  per  thousand.  That  the  problem  is  an 
urban  problem  is  to  be  expected.  The  migration 
to  the  towns,  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  indus- 
tries, which  concentrate  in  the  great  urban 
centres,  make  this  inevitable.  The  physical 
deterioration  for  which  town  life  is  responsible, 
which  makes  men  unemployable  before  they  can 
actually  be  termed  not  able-bodied,  accounts  for 
much.  The  great  increase  among  indoor  paupers 
of  this  class,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  due 
largely  to  change  of  policy  in  the  urban  unions. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  treatment 
of  the  able-bodied  under  the  Poor  Law  was 
Report  of  regulated  by  the  Outdoor  Relief 

poor  Law  Prohibitory    Order    of    1844    and 

Commission,  ,  /-*     .  j  T-»    i-    *       T»          i    .• 

vol.  i.,  the    Outdoor    Relief     Regulation 

PP.  is?  seq.  order  of  1852.  Under  the  former, 
which  was  applied  to  rural  unions,  relief  to  the 
able-bodied,  both  male  and  female,  and  their 
families,  outside  the  workhouse  was  prohibited, 
except  in  a  few  special  cases.  The  less  stringent 
Regulation  Order  allowed  outdoor  relief  to  able- 
bodied  females,  and  to  able-bodied  males  if  set 
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to  work  and  kept  employed  by  the  guardians 
while  in  receipt  of  it,  provided  that  one-half  at 
least  of  the  relief  was  given  in  articles  of  food 
or  in  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity.  Relief 
was  expressly  prohibited  to  able-bodied  males 
who  were  working  for  remuneration  from  any 
other  source,  but  no  such  restriction  was  applied 
to  females. 

During  the  next  two  decades  the  rule  con- 
cerning able-bodied  men  was  apparently  not 
observed  with  great  severity,  for  in  his  Minute  of 
3869  on  'Relief  to  the  Poor  in  the  Metropolis' 
Mr  Goscher  found  it  necessary  to  insist  that  relief 
should  be  giv  n  only  to  the  actually  destitute,  and 
not  in  aid  of  wages.  From  that  time  onward, 
down  to  about  1900,  there  was  an  almost  con- 
tinuous fall  in  the  numbers  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  central 
authority  to  induce  the  guardians  to  adopt 
a  stricter  policy.  Nevertheless  the  Orders  made 
it  possible  for  the  guardians,  in  times  of  special 
distress,  to  relax  their  administration,  and  this 
was  done  by  giving  work  in  labour  yards.  These 
are  still  resorted  to  by  most  unions  in  times  of 
distress.  In  several  instances  the  guardians  have 
also  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  a  farm  and 
putting  their  able-bodied  to  work  upon  it,  and 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  has  started  a  farm 
colony  at  Laindon  to  which  able-bodied  paupers 
are  sent. 

Another  normal  resource  of  the  Poor  Law  for 
dealing  with  the  able-bodied  is  by  emigration. 
But  this  has  in  practice  been  so  little  used  by 
the  Poor  Law  Authorities  that  it  has  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  problem. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  idea 
has  taken  root  that  the  Poor  Law  is  quite  unable 
to  deal  with  the  able-bodied  who  are  destitute 
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in  times  of  exceptional  industrial  depression, 
and,  side  by  side  with  it,  relief  has  been  provided 
by  charity  and  by  the  municipalities.  The 
mayors  of  the  various  towns  issue  appeals  for 
emergency  funds,  as,  for  instance,  the  Mansion 
House  Funds  of  1886  and  1903-4.  In  1878-80 
such  emergency  funds  were  started  in  nearly  all 
the  large  towns.  At  the  same  time  there  are  the 
charitable  organisations,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Church  Army,  and  many  others,  which  carry 
on  relief  works  either  by  employment  in  work- 
shops, colonies,  or  labour  homes,  or  by  means  of 
emigration. 

In  1886  Mr  Chamberlain,  then  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  issued  the  circular  in 
which  municipal  authorities  were  encouraged  to 
undertake  relief  works  for  the  unemployed.  Mr 
Chamberlain's  view  was  that  for  the  person 
normally  in  regular  employment  provision  was 
to  be  made  in  times  of  exceptional  distress  by 
work  at  wages  under  the  Town  Council.  He  was 
anxious  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  working  classes,  and  therefore  not  to 
familiarise  them  with  the  Poor  Law  relief.  He 
held  that  the  usual  Poor  Law  labour  tests  were 
not  suited  or  were  prejudicial  to  the  skilled 
labourer.  His  idea  was  that  the  work  should 
be :  (1)  Such  as  will  not  involve  the  stigma  of 
Poor  Law  Report,  pauperism ;  (2)  such  as  all  can 
vol.  i.,  pp.  482  '  perform,  whatever  may  have 

been  their  previous  avocation; 
(3)  such  as  will  not  compete  with  that  of 
other  labourers  at  present  in  employment;  (4) 

such  as  is  not  likely  to  inter- 
pp^ssiVeq?1"  fere  with  the  resumption  of 

regular  employment  in  their  own 
trades  by  those  who  seek  it.  It  seems  that  for 
the  first  decade  the  municipal  authorities  were 
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generally  disinclined  to  undertake  the  provision 
of  work,  and  that  those  who  did  regarded 
it  merely  as  an  expedient  to  tide  over  bad 
times. 

But  the  circular  was  re-issued  in  1887,  1891, 
1892,  1893,  and  1895,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  principle  which  it  laid  down  was  endorsed 
by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  henceforth  the  activities  of  the  municipalities 
gained  in  strength.  Mr  Chamberlain's  condition 
that  'the  wages  paid  should  be  something  less 
than  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  for  similar  work,' 
was  omitted  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
when  they  re-issued  the  circular  in  1895;  and 
the  condition  that  municipal  employment  should 
be  given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  was  gradually  discarded  by  some  of 
the  municipalities.  The  result  of  adopting 
current  wages,  and  the  practically  indiscriminate 
admission  of  applicants  was  the  grant  of  only 
a  short  term  of  employment  to  each  man.  The 
Minority  Report,  relief  works  were  found  to  be  very 
Vol.  in.,  p.  541.  attractive  to  casual  labourers, 
who  appear  to  have  even  intimidated  the 
decent  working  man  who  wished  to  do  good 
work.  Cases  were  found  where  men  were 
threatened  for  doing  more  than  the  'pro- 
fessional' unemployed  thought  was  sufficient. 
Moreover,  the  work  was  often  of  a  kind  which 
did  not  improve  the  genuine  worker  out  of 
employment  either  mentally  or  morally,  but 
was  very  easily  performed  by  the  habitual 
loafer. 

In  addition  to  prejudicing  the  better  class  of  more 
capable  workmen,  and  encouraging  the  casuals 
and  incapables,  the  works  have  been  found  to 
be  excessively  costly  and  economically  useless. 
Either  ordinary  work  is  undertaken,  in  which 
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case  it  merely  forestalls  and  later  throws  out  of 
employment  the  men  who  are  in  the  more  or  less 
regular  employ  of  the  councils,  or  else  it  is  sham 
work,  which  is  thought  to  be  even  more  demoral- 
ising than  relief. 

In  order  to  remedy  some  of  these  evils,  Mr 
Walter  Long,  then  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
MinoHty  Report,  ment  Board,  in  the  winter  of 
se^voL'm"  1903-4,  started  his  scheme  of 
pp.  544  seq. '  Joint  Committees  for  dealing  with 
the  unemployed  in  London,  a  scheme  which 
was  developed  in  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  of  1905. 

London  was  dealt  with  first.  Every  borough 
council  was  to  appoint  a  'Distress  Committee' 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Borough  Council, 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  of  persons  experi- 
enced in  the  relief  of  distress,  exercising  authority 
over  the  whole  of  London.  There  was  to  be 
appointed  a  central  body,  consisting  partly  of 
members  of  the  Distress  Committees,  partly  of 
members  of  the  London  County  Council,  partly 
of  co-opted  persons,  and  partly  of  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  a  Dis- 
tress Committee  on  the  London  pattern  was 
compulsorily  to  be  set  up  in  every  borough  and 
urban  district  outside  London  with  a  population 
of  50,000  and  over.  A  Distress  Committee  on 
similar  lines  might  also  be  established  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  any  borough  or  urban 
district  with  a  population  of  less  than  50,000, 
but  not  less  than  10,000,  on  the  application  of 
the  council  of  the  borough  or  district.  A  Central 
Body  and  Distress  Committees  might  also  be 
established  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
application,  or  on  their  own  initiative,  in  any 
county  or  part  of  a  county. 
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Among  the  duties  of  the  Distress  Committees 
the  function  of  ascertaining  the  exact  condition 
Poor  Law  Report,  of  the  labour  market  in  every 
vol.  HI.,  p.  546.  part  Of  the  kingdom  was  especi- 
ally insisted  on.  Every  county  and  county 
Borough  Council  in  England  and  Wales  was 
specifically  required,  if  no  Distress  Committee 
was  established,  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  ascertain  by  means  of  continuous  investiga- 
tion and  the  working  of  Labour  Exchanges 
what  exactly  were  the  openings  for  employ- 
ment within  their  respective  areas.  Labour 
Exchanges  were  not  the  only  means  for  assisting 
the  unemployed.  Work  at  wages  might  be 
provided  for  men  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment. Migration  of  working  men  and  their 
families  and  emigration  might  also  be  resorted  to. 

There  were,  in  1913,  97  Distress  Committees, 
L.G.B.  Report.  besides  those  in  each  of  the 
1913-13,  P.  hncdi.  29  Metropolitan  boroughs. 

The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London 
inherited  the  scheme  of  the  Mansion  House 
Poor  Law  Report,  Committee  for  1903-4  for  '  the 
vol.  in.,  p.  550.  provision  of  continuous  work  for 
male  heads  of  families,  the  men  being  boarded 
and  lodged  and  employed  in  Rural  Colonies, 
while  an  allowance  was  paid  to  the  families  in 
London,  on  a  scale  based  on  the  number  of 
children,  and  averaging  14s.  a  week.  The  men 
were  allowed  to  return  home  on  furlough  at 
regular  intervals  to  visit  their  families  and  look 
for  work.' 

This  idea  of  Rural  Colonies  became  the  prin- 
cipal development  in  London  under  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act.  '  Under  this  scheme  several 
hundreds  of  men  were  sent  each  winter  for 
periods  of  from  four  to  seventeen  weeks  to  execute 
works  of  land  reclamation,  digging  and  excavating, 
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and  road-making,  principally  at  Osea  Island, 
Letch  worth,  and  Farnbridge.'  There  is  also  a 
Farm  or  Agricultural  Training  Establishment  at 
Hollesley  Bay. 

A  good  many  relief  works  for  the  unemployed 
have  been  undertaken  during  1912-13.  They  are 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  generally  in  connection  with 
i9i2-i3,  P.  ixxxiii.  public  parks,  digging  out  lakes, 
carting  gravel,  etc.  The  total  grants  for  ex- 
penditure on  work  of  this  kind  made  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  for  London  and  to  various 
Distress  Committees  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  was  £60,263  6s.  5d.  Out  of  this 
amount  the  sum  spent  on  emigration  was  £7650. 

As  to  the  working  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  it  appears  not  to  have  achieved  the  success 
which  was  anticipated,  although  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Labour  Exchanges  and  the  experi- 
ment of  providing  Rural  Colonies  may  be  con- 
sidered steps  of  great  value  in  industrial  organisa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  Rural  Colonies  proved 
unexpectedly  costly.  Beyond  that  it  appears  that 
the  intentions  of  the  Act  were  frustrated.  Mr 
Gerald  Balfour,  Mr  Long's  successor,  stated  that 
he  'proposed  to  deal  with  the  tlite  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  relief  of  recurrent  distress  was  not 
contemplated.  .  .  .  The  unemployed  for  whom 
the  Bill  was  intended  were  respectable  workmen 
settled  in  a  locality,  hitherto  accustomed  to 
regular  work,  but  temporarily  out  of  employment 
through  circumstances  beyond  their  control; 
capable  workmen  with  hope  of  return  to  regular 
Poor  Law  Report,  work  Rafter  tiding  over  a  period 
vol.  m.,  of  distress.'  But  the  evidence 

goes  to  show  that  the  irregular 
and  under-employed  labourer,  who  was  intended 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Act  to  be  excluded, 
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has  benefited  very  largely,  though  not  exclusively, 
by  the  Act.  It  seems  that,  though  a  certain  num- 
ber of  respectable  workmen  were  assisted  to  tide 
over  temporary  distress,  others  were  deterred 
from  applying  to  Distress  Committees  by  the 
extensive  use  which  was  made  of  them  by  casual 
labourers.  Again,  it  is  said  that  work  found  for 
poor  Law  Report,  the  unemployed  under  the  Act 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  499-400.  was  merely  forestalling  and 
thus  displacing  ordinary  labour.  Moreover, 
the  cost  of  relief  works  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  materially  reduced ;  perhaps  because 
the  actual  number  of  persons  relieved  has  been — 
chiefly  from  lack  of  funds  or  the  failure  to  find 
suitable  work — extremely  small  in  proportion  to 
the  number  in  distress.' 

But  principally  the  work  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittees has  failed  to  afford  a  remedy  for  chronic 
unemployment,  under-employment,  and  for  con- 
gestion of  labour,  and  even,  it  is  urged,  intensifies 
the  evil.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
casual  employment  as  a  cause  of  pauperism.  We 
find  in  this  matter  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that,  among  industrial  causes,  casual  labour  con- 
tributes more  to  pauperism  than  any  other. 
Report,  vol.  in.,  'We  have  discovered,'  say  the 
pp.  596-s.  Minority  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 

mission, 'on  quite  irrefragable  testimony,  that 
it  is  from  the  under-employed  that  is  directly 
drawn  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  pauperism 
other  than  that  of  old  age,  sickness,  widowhood, 
and  orphanage  ;  and  probably,  if  we  include 
indirect  results,  at  least  as  large  a  proportion 
of  these  parts  of  pauperism.  We  were  at  the 
outset  of  our  inquiries  struck  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  evidently  going  on  a  constant  manu- 
facture of  paupers.'  With  regard  to  urban  con- 
ditions, three  sets  of  special  investigators  'came 
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without  concert  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely, 
that  of  all  the  causes  or  conditions  predisposing  to 
urban  pauperism  the  most  potent,  the  most  certain, 
and  the  most  extensive  in  its  operation  was  this 
method  of  employment  in  odd  jobs.  Contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  some  of  our  number  and  to 
some  of  themselves,  our  investigators  did  not 
find  that  low  wages  could  be  described,  generally 
speaking,  as  a  cause  of  pauperism.  They  were 
unable  to  satisfy  themselves  that  insanitary  con- 
ditions of  living  or  excessive  hours  of  labour 
could  be  shown  to  be,  on  any  large  scale,  a  cause 
of  pauperism.  ...  It  could  not  even  be  shown 
that  an  extravagant  expenditure  on  drink,  or 
a  high  degree  of  occasional  drunkenness  .  .  . 
were  at  all  invariably  accompanied  or  followed 
by  pauperism.  All  these  conditions,  injurious 
though  they  are  in  other  respects,  were  not  found, 
combined  with  reasonable  regularity  of  employment, 
to  lead  in  any  marked  degree  to  the  creation  of 
pauperism.'  'It  is  from  the  casual  labour  class,' 
sums  up  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  'that  those  who  fall  upon  the  Poor  Law, 
relief  works,  or  charitable  funds  are  mostly  drawn.' 
One  might  be  disposed  to  lay  rather  more  stress 
than  do  the  Minority  on  earnings  habitually 
below  what  are  required  for  healthy  subsis- 
tence,' on  bad  housing,  and  on  drink  as 
ultimate  causes  of  pauperism,  but  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  casual  employment  far  outweighs 
them  all. 

Many  methods  have  been  suggested  for  dealing 
with  the  casual  labourer.  In  the  first  place, 
being  under-employed,  he  always  forms  a  portion 
of  the  band  of  unemployed.  But  if  he  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  seems  necessary  to  differentiate  him 
from  the  unemployed  who  are  not  habitually 
casual  labourers. 

S.P.  F 
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It  has  been  said  that  persons  in  distress  from 
Poor  Law  Report,  unemployment  axe  found,  in 

vol.  in.,  pp.  571  seq.       practice,  to  approximate  to 
one  or  other  of  the  following  four  types  : — 

(a)  The  Men  from  Permanent  Situations. — Those 
who  have  lately  been  in  definite  situations  of 
presumed  permanency;    for  instance,  an  engine- 
driver,  a  cotton-spinner,  an  agricultural  labourer, 
a  carman,  or  a  domestic  servant. 

(b)  The  Men  of  Discontinuous  Employment. — 
Those  who,  normally,  in  their  own  trades  shift 
from  job  to  job  and  from  one  employer  to  another, 
with  more  or  less  interval  between  jobs,  but  each 
lasting  for  weeks  and  perhaps  for  months;    for 
example,  the  contractor's  navvy,  the  bricklayer, 
the  plumber,  the  plasterer,  and  indeed  all  varieties 
of  artisans  and  labourers  of  the  building  trades, 
etc. 

(c)  The  Under-employed. — Those  who,  normally, 
earn  a  bare  subsistence  by  casual  jobs,  lasting 
only  a  few  hours  each,  or  a  day  or  two;   for  in- 
stance, the  dock  and  wharf  labourers,  the  market 
^porters,  and  the  'casual  hands'  forming  a  fringe 
round  many  industries. 

(d)  The  Unemployables. — Those  who  have  been 
ousted,  or  have  wilfully  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  ranks  of  the  workers;   for  instance,  the 
man  broken  down  by  some  infirmity  or  by  advanc- 
ing age,  the  habitual  inmate  of  philanthropic 
'shelters'  and  casual  wards  of  the  great  cities, 
the   professional   vagrant,    and   those   constitu- 
tionally lazy  persons  who  make  a  habit  of  living 
on  their  wives  or  children. 

Now,  it  is  from  the  third  class  that  paupers  are 
continually  being  recruited.  They  also  swamp 
the  Distress  Committees,  and  are  those  to  whom 
the  relief  works  are  most  congenial.  They  can 
turn  their  hands,  very  inefficiently,  it  is  true,  to 
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the  rough  work  of  digging,  road-making,  etc.,  for 
which  the  best  class  of  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment have  no  aptitude,  and  which  is  probably 
prejudicial  to  their  efforts  to  return  to  permanent 
employment.  A  more  highly  organised  system  of 
Labour  Exchanges  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  best  type  of  working  man.  Migration  to 
another  part  of  the  country,  or  even  emigration 
might  help  such  a  man.  While  if  he  has  a  taste 
for  country  life,  he  is  essentially  the  type  of  man 
to  make  a  success  of  a  small  holding.  Moreover, 
a  system  of  insurance  should  be  of  use  to  such 
men,  for  being  generally  speaking  in  regular 
employment,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
about  the  payment  of  premiums.  Doubtless, 
when  the  Insurance  Act  gets  into  full  working 
order,  much  benefit  will  be  felt  from  it  in  this 
class. 

Apparently  with  the  men  of  discontinuous 
employment,  the  great  drawback  is  the  demoralis- 
ing conditions  under  which  they  frequently  work, 
which  militate  against  the  development  of 
thrift,  sobriety,  and  general  regularity  of  life, 
poor  Law  Report,  ^n  example  has  been  given  of 
roi.  HI.,  pp.  580  '  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
accommodation  for  the  workers 
by  the  contractors  employing  men  for  the 
making  of  the  motor  track  at  Brooklands  in 
1907.  Hundreds  of  men  appear  to  have  had  no 
sleeping-place  except  the  open  fields,  and  such 
cowsheds  and  straw-yards  as  they  could  get 
into.  Out  of  working  hours,  there  was  no 
accommodation  except  at  the  public-houses. 
Small  wonder  that  men  living  under  such  con- 
ditions consume  their  money  as  they  earn  it, 
and  between  jobs  find  themselves  in  a  state  of 
destitution. 

The    ranks   of    casual    labourers    are    being 
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continually  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  other 
and  more  regular  workers.  But  it  would  seem  that 
to  prevent  this  downward  flow  is  largely  a  matter 
of  organisation.  If  this  could  be  checked,  it  might 
then  be  possible  to  attack  the  problem  of  those 
who  have,  practically  from  their  first  entry  into 
industrial  life,  been  casual  labourers.  The  chief 
method  suggested  is  that  of  a  National  Labour 
Exchange.  Besides  assisting  the  permanent 
workman  to  find  employment  and  helping  him  to 
migrate  and  emigrate,  it  is  suggested  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  prevent  the  '  leakages '  between  the 
jobs  of  the  men  of  discontinuous  employment, 
and  to  some  extent  'dovetail'  one  seasonal  trade 
with  another.  Again,  a  national  system  of  in- 
surance should  do  much  to  tide  over  difficult 
times.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
thus  far  the  National  Insurance  Act  has  only  been 
applied  as  regards  unemployment  to  the  building 
and  engineering  trades.  Therefore,  at  present,  in 
so  far  as  their  unemployment  is  not  due  to  tem- 
porary sickness  or  accidents,  the  National  Insur- 
ance Act  will  not  relieve  the  distress  of  workmen 
in  other  industries.  But  if  the  distress  of  the 
workers  in  the  engineering  and  building  trades 
(in  which  periodical  unemployment  is  always 
more  severe  than  in  any  other  trades)  can  alone 
be  relieved,  a  great  step  in  advance  will  have 
been  taken.  And  no  doubt  the  scheme  will  be 
extended  in  time  to  cover  other  trades.  It  is 
said  that  a  national  scheme  of  insurance  will 
prove  of  especial  value  to  those  men  in  discon- 
tinuous employment,  as  most  of  them,  if  they 
belong  to  trade  unions,  belong  to  such  as  cannot 
afford  unemployment  benefit.  And,  again,  it 
must  be  urged  that  as  long  as  the  conditions  under 
which  navvies  employed  on  a  contract  at  present 
work  are  allowed  to  continue,  there  can  be 
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little  hope  of  making  of  them  a  steady,  thrifty 
class. 

We  come  then  to  the  casual  labourers — the  men 
who  are  never  employed  more  than  two  or  three 
days  a  week.  How  many  they  actually  number 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  there  is  a  chronic  over-supply  of 
casual  labour  deliberately  encouraged  by  the 
employers.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  not  even 
on  the  busiest  day  at  any  docks  are  all  the 
dockers  who  hang  about  the  gates  employed. 
The  reason  is  that  each  employer  has  his  own 
group  of  hangers-on  at  his  gate,  sufficient  to 
supply  him  at  his  busiest  tunes;  and  that  clearly 
all  employers  are  not  at  their  busiest  on  the  same 
day.  Now  it  seems  clear  that  if  the  employers 
would  consent  to  draw  their  casual  labour  from 
a  central  labour  exchange,  the  surplus  which  the 
exchange  need  maintain  for  busy  tunes  would  be 
very  much  smaller  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
reserves  which  are  now  maintained  by  all  the 
employers.  If,  moreover,  it  were  found  possible 
to  lay  down  a  minimum  period  of  engagement, 
we  should  go  far  to  decasualise  labour.  It  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  the  demand  for  labour 
can  never  be  completely  regularised.  But  even 
if  it  varies  from  day  to  day,  it  should  be  possible 
with  organisation  to  give  to,  say,  a  hundred  men 
employment  amounting  in  all  to  four  or  five  days 
a  week,  instead  of  spreading  the  same  work 
among  four  or  five  times  that  number,  and  giving 
to  each  only  a  few  hours  work.  And  so  it  is  with 
other  forms  of  casual  labour.  But  the  problem 
of  the  casual  labourer  must  be  looked  at  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  supply.  If  our  industrial 
system  is  creating  the  casual  labourer,  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  our  industrial  system  is  con- 
tinually turning  out  the  raw  material  from  which 
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the  casual  will  be  made.  The  methods  of  em- 
ployers, in  under-employing  unskilled  labourers, 
are  made  possible  by  the  enormous  supply  always 
ready  to  their  hands  of  men  who  have  nothing  to 
offer  which  commands  a  price,  except  such 
physical  strength  as  they  happen  to  possess. 
And  this  is  gradually  sapped  by  their  demoralis- 
ing mode  of  life.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Jackson;  Report  analysis  of  some  of  the  Distress 
to  Poor  Law  Committees  of  those  who  applv 

Commission  on  . ,  . ,  .  . , 

Boy  Labour,  to  them,  that  many  of  the  younger 
p<  14>  men  have  never,  since  leaving 

school,  been  in  any  employment  requiring  any 
skill,  and  have  never  learnt  any  trade  or  useful 
habits  of  industry.  Under  the  present  system 
the  elementary  schoolboy  leaves  school  at 
fourteen.  The  majority  of  these  boys  appear 
•  Economic  Journal/  to  choose  their  own  trade,  and 
Sept.,  1909,  pp.  404  find  their  own  employment, 
and  there  seems  to  be  some 
evidence  that  the  first  year  is  often  one  of 
aimless  drifting,  free  from  school  discipline  and 
from  the  control  of  their  parents.  For  de- 
creasingly  do  children  seem  to  follow  the  trades 
of  their  parents. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  a  boy  thus  situated  to  choose  wisely. 
Re  rt  14  Cyril  Jackson  came  to  the  con- 

clusion that  casual  and  low  skilled 
employers  give  higher  wages  in  early  years  in 
order  to  attract  boys,  but  that  the  vast  majority 
of  these  boys  are  discharged  or  discharge  them- 
selves before  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen, 
because  they  find  that  they  have  no  prospects 
where  they  are.  Others  remain  at  boys'  wages 
after  they  reach  manhood,  because  they  see  no 
opening,  and  fear  to  lose  the  little  they  are  then 
earning. 
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It  has  never  been  so  easy,'  says  Professor 
Sadler,  'for  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  find 
Mr  Jackson's  some  kind  of  virtually  unskilled 
Report,  p.  2.  work  involving  long  hours  of 
deteriorating  routine.  The  work  lasts  for  a  few 
years  and  then  leaves  the  lad,  at  the  very  tune 
when  he  begins  to  want  a  man's  subsistence,  out 
of  line  for  skilled  employment.  Certain  forms  of 
industry  which  make  large  use  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  recently  left  the  elementary 
schools  are  parasitic  in  character,  and  get 
more  than  they  ought  of  the  physical  and 
moral  capital  of  the  rising  generation.  ...  In 
this  matter  the  great  Government  departments 
are  to  blame.' 

Of  these  forms  of  industry,  those  of  the  street- 
trader  and  the  vanboy  seem  to  be  the  most  de- 
plorable. But  these  and  errand  boys,  telegraph 
boys,  and  other  messenger  boys  in  Government 
employ  differ  but  in  degree  of  badness,  of  training 
and  discipline,  and  poverty  of  outlook.  With 
regard  to  the  boys  in  Government  employ,  'the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  a  con- 
viction of  almost  criminal  neglect  of  those 
responsible  for  engaging  them.'  Mr  Jackson 
pointed  out  that  it  is  just  in  the 

Report,  p.  5.        ,  »  ,*  , 

class  of  messenger  boys  where 
occupation  ceases  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
require  higher  wages,  that  the  decrease  in  boy 
labour  is  least  marked.  He  considered  that 
the  Post  Office  was  one  of  the  least  promising 
occupations  that  a  boy  can  enter,  as  the  boys  are 
rarely  absorbed  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  This  is  specially  deplorable,  as  the  boys 
in  this  occupation  are  often  the  picked  members 
of  their  families. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  employers  who  see  to 
it  that  boys  who  enter  their  service  should  not 
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find  it  a  'blind-alley'  occupation.  But  it  seems 
that  even  if  a  boy  enters  a  skilled  trade, 
•Economic  journal,'  he  will  not  necessarily  become 
sept.,  1909,  p.  413.  a  skilled  workman.  The  boys 
and  men  are  kept  apart,  the  boys  learn 
only  one  very  specialised  part  of  the  industry, 
and  when  they  are  no  longer  boys  there 
is  no  demand  for  their  labour.  It  is  said  that 
Mr  Jackson's  in  the  textile  industry — which 
Report,  p.  29.  largely  rests  upon  half-time 
labour — only  one  out  of  ten  half-timers  is 
ultimately  going  to  become  a  spinner.  The 
other  nine  are  practically  sacrificed,  as  they 
spend  their  time  mostly  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
mill,  of  which  many  could  be  done  better  by 
machinery.  In  the  woollen  centres  evidence 
seems  conclusive  that  the  bulk  of  boys  have  to 
leave  the  mills  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty  for  some  other  work;  and  though  the 
regular  hours  and  work  of  a  mill  will  have  probably 
been  better  training  than  the  casual  work  of  the 
errand  boy,  it  is  still  the  case  that  they  are 
thrown  on  to  the  unskilled  labour  market  without 
any  special  aptitudes. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  majority  of  boys 
on  leaving  school  at  present  follow  occupations 
where  training  and  discipline  are  practically  non- 
existent. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  evil  influence,  it  is 
suggested  that  (1)  boys  should  be  kept  at  school 

ibid        so  *ne  a&e  °^  -^'  an(^  eventually 

to  16,  instead  of  14 ;  (2)  exemp- 
tion between  these  ages  should  only  be  granted 
for  boys  leaving  to  learn  a  skilled  trade;  (3) 
there  should  be  school  supervision  till  the 
age  of  18,  and  replacement  in  school  if  the 
boy  is  not  properly  employed.  Some  have  also 
suggested  compulsory  half-time  schools,  or  at 
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any  rate  some  compulsory  period  of  schooling 
till  16,  17,  or  18,  and  further  amendments  of  the 
Shop  Hours  Act,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  excessive  hours  of  labour. 

One  of  the  latest  suggestions  is  that  the  old 
half-time  system  should  be  completely  abolished, 
Adier  and  Tawney,  and  that  a  new  'half- time* 

Boy  and  Girl  Labour,      system  between  the   agCS  of  15 

and  18  should  be  established,  under  which  a  boy 
would  spend  thirty  hours  a  week  in  the  work- 
shop, and  thirty  hours  at  a  compulsory  con- 
tinuation school. 

Co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the 
Juvenile  Labour  Exchanges  by  means  of  After- 
care Committees  should  also  assist  boys  entering 
the  labour  market  to  make  a  wise  choice.  On  the 
other  side,  it  has  also  been  shown  to  be  possible 
to  suppress,  by  regulating  the  conditions,  the 
worst  of  all  trades  for  boys  and  girls,  that  of 
street-trading.  But  if  boys  are  to  be  kept  at 
school  longer,  we  must  see  that  the  training 
which  they  get  is  really  fitting  them  for  their 
after  life. 

The  fact  that  so  few  boys  when  they  leave 
school  have  any  idea  of  what  is  to  become  of 
them,  does  not  reflect  very  creditably  on  their 
training.  It  is  hoped  that  an  extra  year  will 
make  the  boys  steadier  in  character  and  more 
intelligent.  But  it  is  not  the  extra  time  alone  that 
will  work  this,  unless  those  who  have  charge  of 
them  devote  their  energies  to  it.  It  is  held  by 
many  that  the  elementary  school  curriculum  is 
too  academic,  that  it  teaches  the  boys  to  despise 
manual  labour,  and  aim  at  'black-coat  occupa- 
tions.' It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  our 
technical  instruction  needs  greater  development. 
But  we  must  at  the  same  time  face  this  difficulty. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade  while  he  is 
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still  very  young,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  training, 
with  the  idea  that  he  will  earn  his  living  in  that 
trade  and  has  need  for  nothing  else.  The  con- 
ditions of  trade  change  too  rapidly,  and  we  could 
not  insure  that  the  boy  would  find  a  place  in  the 
particular  trade  which  he  has  learnt.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  elementary  schools  to  teach 
a  boy  how  to  use  his  hands  intelligently  by  means 
of  an  early  training  in  such  manual  work,  for  in- 
stance, as  carpentering  and  gardening.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
qualities  of  grit,  endurance,  and  steadiness 
should  be  trained  and  developed. 
i  It  is  the  fashion  to  attribute  every  misfortune 
which  befalls  the  workers  to  the  industrial 
system.  No  doubt  the  system  is  very  faulty, 
but  we  must  not  overlook  the  element  of 
individual  character.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  enormously  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
casual  labourers,  the  applicants  to  Distress 
Committees,  the  'unemployables,'  are  town-born 
and  town-bred.  Why  is  that?  No  doubt  it  is 
due  partly  to  the  physical  degeneracy  which 
seems  to  invade  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of 
the  town-born.  But  beyond  that  it  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  training  in  self-reliance  and  perseverance, 
which  the  country-bred  appear  to  receive  at  the 
hands  more  of  their  parents,  perhaps,  than  of  the 
school  authority,  but  which  seems  to  be  almost 
entirely  absent  from  the  training  of  the  town 
child. 

Now  as  to  the  training  which  develops  char- 
acter and  intelligence  there  will  always  be  much 
discussion.  Is  the  technical  education,  which  at 
the  moment  is  engrossing  so  much  attention, 
really  sufficient?  A  technical  education  the  boy 
must  certainly  have,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  'teach  the 
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boy  the  trade  at  which  he  will  have  to  earn  his 
living,'  without  inquiring  what  faculties  are 
brought  into  play  in  the  process.  It  is  not  a 
popular  suggestion,  but  one  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether,  in  childhood,  the 
value  of  education  lies  as  much  in  the  matter 
that  is  taught,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
imparted.  If  the  teaching  is  slovenly  and  unin- 
telligent, it  is  of  little  importance  whether  it  is 
'book-learning'  or  'engineering,'  while  a  course 
of  Swedish  drill,  intelligently  given,  may  develop 
mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  qualities, 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  after  life. 

It  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  man's  life  in  child* 
hood  and  the  spirit  of  the  teaching,  much  more 
than  the  number  of  facts  and  subjects  that  he 
learns,  that  tend  to  make  him  a  useful  citizen. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  need  for 
a  form  of  training  which  shall  not  only  prepare 
the  boy  technically  but  also  fit  him  mentally  and 
morally  for  industrial  life,  because  there  is  a 
tendency  to  neglect  the  factor  of  individual 
character  in  the  problem  of  unemployment.  The 
raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  half-time  period  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  18,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  sub- 
jecting young  boys  and  girls  to  longer  discipline, 
would  halve  the  amount  of  boy  and  girl  labour. 
This,  it  is  thought,  if  enforced  by  law,  by  Educa- 
tion Acts,  and  an  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
would  assist  in  decasualising  men's  labour.  Other 
factors,  which  it  is  hoped  would  tend  in  the  same 
direction,  are  hi  the  first  place  the  removal  of 
widows  with  young  children  from  the  labour 
market,  to  be  brought  about  by  'boarding-out* 
the  children  with  their  own  mothers,  thus  pro- 
viding adequate  maintenance  for  them,  on  con- 
dition that  the  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  care 
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of  the  children.  Further  measures  suggested  are 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  railway 
and  tramway  servants,  a  measure  which  the  public 
safety  seems  to  some  extent  to  demand,  and  the 
regularisation  of  the  national  demand  for  labour, 
to  be  arranged  by  the  Government  and  the  local 
authorities. 

Yet  another  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr  Cyril 
Jackson  in  his  report  (page  32),  which  calls  for 
serious  attention.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  transition  of  the  boy  worker 
to  adult  work  and  wages  might  be  met  by  making 
the  years  from  18  to  1 9  or  20  a  period  of  military 
training.  He  proposes  also  that  during  that  time 
the  apprentices  to  any  trade  should  be  given 
technical  instruction  hi  their  trades  whilst  on 
Army  service.  'The  period  of  military  service 
might  be  a  tune  of  great  physical  and  intellectual 
development,  and  instead  of  proving  an  industrial 
loss  to  the  community,  it  might  become  an 
engine  of  great  industrial  advance.' 

Many  persons  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
compulsory  military  service,  yet  realise  the  great 
need  for  the  physical  training  of  the  youth  of  the 
nation.  How  close  is  the  interdependence  of 
physical  and  mental  and  moral  development  we 
are  perhaps  only  beginning  to  learn.  Looked 
at  merely  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  the 
training  of  a  citizen  army  or  navy  may  perhaps 
prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  for  the 
present  conditions  that  have  yet  been  suggested. 

Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the  unemployables 
must  be  recognised  as  a  class  apart  from  the 
poor  Law  Report,  under-employed,  and  must  be 
vol.  i.,  pp.  548  seq.;  withdrawn  from  the  industrial 

/ol.ni.,pp.66seq.       ^^         The      organisation      of 

casual  labour  by  means  of  Labour  Exchanges 
should  weed  them  out,  and  they  should,  it  is 
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thought,  be  maintained  compulsorily  in  a 
Detention  Colony.  Whether  this  colony  should 
be  under  the  Home  Office  or  not,  is  matter  for 
discussion.  Those  who  hold  that  it  should  be 
ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  any 
P.  675.  association  with  the  idea  that  the 

men  detained  are  criminals,  deprecate  the 
authority  of  the  Home  Office.  They  hold  that 
the  Detention  Colony  should  merely  be  one 
of  a  series  of  training  establishments  in  which 
all  unemployed  workers  should  be  maintained 
until  work  can  be  found  for  them;  but  the 
Detention  Colony  would  differ  from  the 
others  in  that  the  maintenance  there  would 
be  compulsory  over  a  longer  period ;  the  whole 
series  of  establishments,  according  to  this 
view,  should  be  under  the  Minister  dealing  with 
the  organisation  of  the  National  Labour  Market. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  Ministry  of  Labour 
would  complete  the  break-up  of  the  Poor  Law 
advocated  by  the  Minority  Report. 

The  suggestion  of  maintenance  of  all  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  surplus  labourers  at  the 
public  expense  embodies  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  Labour  Party  'Right  to  Work'  Bill. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  question 
of  casual  labour,  for  it  is  the  primary  and  most 
important  cause  of  pauperism.  But  sickness  is 
also  responsible  for  much  destitution  among 
adults.  Of  all  diseases  phthisis  takes  the  first 
place  as  a  disease  directly  causing  pauperism. 
More  men  appear  to  suffer  than  women,1  and  it 

1  The  influence  of  sex  is  very  slight :  women  are  per- 
haps more  frequently  attacked  than  men.  The  fact  that 
the  number  of  male  cases  resorting  to  the  Poor  Law  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  female  cases  is,  however,  dwe 
to  economic  causes.  The  real  difference  in  the  number  of 
cases  ia  slighter  than  appears  from  such  figures. 
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is  a  disease  of  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  reduces  the  wage-earning  capacity  long 
before  it  lays  the  worker  aside.  Evidence  is  also 
forthcoming  as  to  the  extent  to  which  venereal 
disease  is  a  cause  of  pauperism,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  its  many  after  effects.  Very 
much  of  the  physical  incapacity  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  larger  towns  must,  it  seems,  be 
_  _,  attributed  to  this  cause.  The 

Keport,  p.  08.      •*  r    •      • ,         v>  •  .  i 

Majority  Report  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  all  the  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief 
who  were  under  treatment  for  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis as  15-8  per  1000. 1 

It  must  be  admitted  that  much  sickness, 
especially  phthisis,  is  due  to  the  bad  conditions 
under  which  many  people  live  and  work.  And 
much  resultant  pauperism  among  the  adult  popu- 
lation would  probably  be  curable  by  unproved 
housing  and  a  more  strict  enforcement  of  proper 
conditions  in  factories  and  workshops. 

The  case  of  the  casual  labourer  under  the 
Insurance  Act  has  been  much  unproved  by  the 
Insurance  Amendment  Act  of  1913.  Formerly, 
as  Mr  Masterman  said,  when  speaking  to  a 

1  The  following  statement  as  to  the  number  of  beds  in 
London  Poor  Law  Institutions  set  apart  specially  for 
pulmonary  consumption  shows  how  much  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  the  Poor  Law  :— 

October  30,  1911 — 

Beds  in  London  Infirmaries          .         .  2707 
Beds  in  London  Workhouses        .         .165 

Total.         .  2872 

It  la  noteworthy  that  the  first  systematic  public  pro- 
vision for  phthisical  children  in  this  country  was  made 
by  the  Poor  Law.  The  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board's 
institution  on  the  south  coast  for  such  children  was  opened 
in  1904. — Local  Government  Board  Report,  1911-12,  p.  202. 
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deputation  from  the  Trades  Union  Congress  on 
March  19,  1913,  it  sometimes  happened  that  'the 
hardship  was  inflicted  that  where  a  man  obtained 
no  work  on  Monday  he  had  to  stamp  his  card  on 
the  Tuesday,  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  his 
employer,  hi  order  that  he  might  have  a  chance 
of  finding  employment;  and  even  when  he  had 
made  the  contributions  he  sometimes  failed  to 
find  work.  Such  men  paid  7d.,  and  then  had  not 
obtained  work,  and  that  was  altogether  against 
the  intention  of  the  Act.' 

The  amending  Act,  however,  enables  the 
Commissioners  to  relieve  the  casual  labourer  of 
the  necessity  of  paying  his  full  contribution  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  He  may,  under  a  scheme 
to  be  prepared,  but  not  yet  published,  pay 
according  to  the  number  of  days  that  he  has 
been  employed,  a  penny  a  day,  and  not  more 
than  fourpence  a  week,  and  an  employer  who, 
for  his  own  convenience,  employs  a  man  two 
or  three  days  a  week,  must  make  good  the  deficit 
in  the  labourer's  contribution,  if  he  is  not 
employed  elsewhere.  New  pooling  arrangements 
for  the  employers'  contribution  are  also  proposed. 
The  hardships  of  the  casual  labourer  under  the 
Act  will  thus  be  mitigated. 

The  casual  labourers  in  the  building  and 
engineering  trades,  or  such  of  them  as  are 
employed  exclusively  in  these  trades,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  unemployed  insurance  scheme. 
In  regard  to  this,  the  clause  which  provided  that 
for  the  payment  of  premiums  every  period  of 
employment  of  less  than  a  week  shall  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  employment  for  a  whole  week,  and 
that  which  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
payable  by  the  employer  in  respect  of  any  one 
workman,  if  the  payment  is  made  in  advance  for  a 
year,  constitute  a  great  step  in  the  decasualisatioa 
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of  labour  in  these  trades.  For  no  employer  will 
pay  5d.  a  week  to  insure  two  different  workmen, 
each  doing  three  days'  work,  if  he  can  get  the 
six  days'  work  out  of  one  man  whose  insurance 
only  costs  him  2|d.  Similarly,  if  he  can  insure  one 
man  in  advance  for  a  year  at  a  cost  to  himself 
of  about  4s.  6d.  instead  of  by  weekly  contribu- 
tions amounting  in  all  to  something  over  10s., 
he  takes  care  to  avoid  employing  a  large  number 
of  men  irregularly  and  thus  being  forced  to  pay  by 
weekly  contributions.  In  this  way  the  Act  proves 
very  effective  in  decasualising  a  very  large 
amount  of  casual  labour,  and  thus  relieves  the 
destitution  in  two  of  the  most  important  trades. 
Now  the  National  Insurance  Amendment  Act  has 
been  passed,  the  Insurance  Commissioners  have 
power  to  make  provision  for  contributions  in 
respect  of  Health  Insurance,  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1911  for  casual 
labourers  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Scheme.1 

^  *A  report  on  the  working  of  the  Unemployment  sec- 
tion of  the  Insurance  Act  from  January  to  July,  1913, 
has  been  issued  (Cd.  6965).  It  states  that  2,500,000 
unemployment  insurance  books  were  issued,  the  number 
of  claims  made  was  559,021,  and  the  expenditure  was 
£236,456,  representing  774,494  payments.  Less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  workmen  insured  under  the  Act  were 
insured  before. 

The  report  adds  that  the  period  has  been  one  of  excep- 
tional trade  prosperity,  and  therefore  it  is  too  soon  to 
judge  of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  Act.  But  so  far  the 
scheme  has  proved  administratively  practicable,  it  has 
increased  five  or  six  fold  the  number  of  work-people 
protected  by  insurance  against  unemployment,  and  has 
tended  to  encourage  voluntary  provision  for  the  same 
object,  both  in  the  trades  included  in  the  scheme  and  in 
other  trades. 
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CHAPTER  V 

WOMEN  UNDER  THE  POOR  LAW 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  statistics 
of  pauperism  is  the  excess  of  female  paupers. 

Report,  svo  edit.,  The  Royal  Commission  on  the 
vol.  i.,  Part  ii.,  Poor  Laws,  quoting  the  figures 
for  January  1,  1908,  reported 
that  43  per  cent,  of  the  persons  relieved  by 
the  Poor  Law  Authorities  were  women,  28  per 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  cent,  men,  and  29  per  cent. 
1912-13,  p.  xi.  '  children  under  16.  On  January 
1,  1913,  however,  the  women  did  not  form 
quite  so  large  a  majority  of  those  in  receipt  of 
relief,  being  about  35-9  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

When  we  turn  to  the  year's  count,  however, 
we  find  that  the  excess  of  women  relieved 
Poor  Law  during  the  course  of  a  year  is  not 
Report,  p.  32.  so  great  as  WOuld  appear  from  the 
day  count.  Of  the  1,709,436  persons  relieved 
during  the  year  1906-7  only  618,673,  or  86 
per  cent.,  were  women.  The  year's  count  for 
women  was  only  1-8  times  greater  than  the 
day's  count,  but  the  year's  count  for  men  was 
2-4  times  greater  than  the  day's  count.  Conse- 
quently the  rate  of  pauperism  for  women  was, 
on  the  year's  count,  only  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  rate  for  men,  the  men  having  taken,  pro- 
portionately, more  frequent '  dips  into  pauperism  * 
than  the  women. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  duration 
of  relief  is  longer  among  women  than  among  men. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
suggested  as  a  possible  explanation  that  men  more 
frequently  than  women  resort  to  the  Poor  Law 
to  tide  over  periods  of  temporary  disablement  or 
unemployment.  The  pauperism  of  the  women 
is  more  frequently  of  a  quasi-permanent  nature. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  revealed  by  the 
year's  count.  Under  this  system  of  recording 
paupers  by  the  year  instead  of  by  the  day,  both 
in  London  and  Lancashire  the  number  of  women 
receiving  relief  in  1907  was  actually  smaller  than 
the  number  of  men. 

What  are  the  causes  which  bring  women  to 
destitution?  Some  clues  may  be  offered  both  by 
at.  MISS  Hutching*  statistics  of  the  kind  of  relief 
journal  of  given  to  women  and  by  the 

Royal  Statistical  ,    . ,  ,    .  r 

society,  June  figures  of  the  census  relating  to 

30,  1909.  women's    work.      In    the    first 

place,  the  vast  majority  of  women  are  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  On  January  1,  1913, 
L.  c.  B.  Report.  70,087  women  were  receiving  in- 
1912-13,  p.  KM.  door  relief,  and  166,191  outdoor 
relief.  The  number  of  women  receiving  indoor 
relief  was  to  the  number  of  men  receiving 
indoor  relief  on  that  date  in  the  proportion 
(approximately)  of  88  to  62 ;  while  the  propor- 
tion of  women  to  men  receiving  outdoor  relief 
was  as  73  is  to  27. 

From  the  return  for  January  1,  1913,  it  further 

appears    that    the    numbers    receiving    outdoor 

relief    on    that    date     included     39,741 

women     receiving    outdoor    relief    with 

their  husbands,  and  the  following  other  women  : — 

Other  women  relieved  on  account  of — 
(a)  Their   own   sickness   or   accident, 

or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  .     89,101 
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(6)  Sickness  or  accident,  or  bodily 
or  mental  infirmity,  affecting 
a  child  .  .  .  ,  1,112 

(c)  Other  causes  ....  36,237 
making  a  total  of  126,450  women  other  than 
wives  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief.  That  is  to 
say,  76  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  receive  out- 
door relief  have  not  husbands  receiving  relief. 

The  women  receiving  out  relief,  who  have  not 
husbands  also  receiving  relief,  may  also  be 
classified  as  follows l : — 

Wives  li ving  apart  from  their 

husbands       .         .         .       6,264 
Widows       .         .         .         .97,811 
Single  women      .         .          .     22,375 
The  number  of  paupers  relieved  on  January  1, 
1913,    has   also  been   given   according  to   their 
ibid     xi     f&mily   relation.2      According    to    this 
classification    we    find    that    of    the 
total  number  of  243,368  women  in  receipt  of  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  199,553  were  classified 
as  'heads  of  families  and  persons  relieved  singly,' 
and  only  43,815  were  classified  as  'dependents 
relieved  with  head  of  family.' 

As  regards  the  women  receiving  indoor  relief, 
detailed  information  cannot  be  obtained  from 
L.  c.  B.  Report,  the  Local  Government  Board  Re- 

KS"iiw'l33;  Ports>  Taking  the  figures  for 
Report,  vol.  i.,  1906,  on  January  1  there  were 
p<59>  71,083  women  receiving  indoor 

relief.  On  March  31,  1906,  43,701  women  over 
60  were  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief.  Neglecting 

1  Local  Government  Board  Report,  1912-13,  p.  xiv. 

8  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  'families'  table,  the 
heads  of  families  who  were  indirectly  or  constructively 
paupers  by  reason  of  indoor  relief  to  a  dependent  (other 
than  an  insane  dependent)  are  included.  These  are  not 
included  in  the  return  quoted  previously. 
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the  difference  in  date  (as  we  have  no  other 
available  figures),  we  can  say  that,  roughly, 
27,382  women  under  60  were  in 
receipt  of  indoor  relief.  Both  in 
the  years  1905-6  and  1906-7  somewhat  over 
12,000  ordinarily  able-bodied  women,  who  were 
sick,  were  relieved  indoors.  Presumably  the  vast 
majority  of  these  were  under  60.  Deducting 
these  numbers  from  27,382,  there  were  in  1906 
15,000  female  indoor  paupers  to  be  accounted 
for.  Of  these,  8148  were  described  as  ordinarily 
able-bodied  women  in  health  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  55  on  March  81,  1906. 

If  we  take  the  next  age  group  given,  55  to  65, 
or  a  total  of  903  more,  9151  are  accounted  for. 

Poor  Law  Report,  Of  these>  1718  were  apparently 
vol.  i.,  p.  66;  able-bodied  widows  in  health 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  59. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  able-bodied  women 
in  health,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remainder  not  so  classed,  were  relieved 
with  their  husbands.  But  the  evidence  is 
very  deficient.  We  know  that  on  January  1, 
1907,  there  were  1240  widows  with  children  in 
receipt  of  indoor  relief.  Probably  some  of  the 
remaining  cases  were  in  the  maternity  wards. 
Beyond  that  we  cannot  with  the  existing  statis- 
tical information  venture. 

'The  case  of  the  able-bodied  single  woman  or 
unencumbered  widow,  unable  though  without 
children,  to  earn  her  extremely  small  maintenance 
is  rare.' 

As  regards  the  married  woman,  it  seems  un- 
likely, if  she  is  in  a  normal  respectable  home,  that 
she  will,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  come 
upon  the  Poor  Law. 

Mr  Charles  Booth  writes  thus,  first  of  the  general 
position  of  woman,  and  then  of  that  of  the 
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married  woman  in  particular  : — *  The  economic 
position  of  women  is  very  complicated  and 
difficult  to  work  out;  and  the  situation  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions and  by  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  in 
the  population.  These  conditions  are  not  easily 
altered;  but  something  may  be  done,  and  is 
being  done,  by  the  spread  of  industries  over  the 
whole  countryside  and  the  spread  of  population 
over  the  Empire.  Factories  which  demand  the 
services  of  women  and  girJs  come  to  be  estab- 
lished, with  subsidiary  home  employment,  where- 
ever  the  great  male  industries  exist.  Facilities 
of  transport  and  diffusion  of  mechanical  power 
are  forwarding  this  development,  and  it  may  be 
fostered  by  public  enterprise  and  regulated  by 
public  control.  Living,  as  I  do,  in  the  Midlands, 
I  see  this  movement  in  progress.  Marriage 
between  young  people  comes  naturally,  homes 
are  formed,  family  life  is  sustained,  and  the 
proportion  of  women  flung  off  into  the  Poor  Law 
is  reduced. 

'  If  we  begin  with  the  marriage  : — Although 
happening  early,  the  young  people  have  both 
been  earning,  and  at  any  rate  may  have  saved 
money.  Both  continue  to  work  till  a  baby  is 
born,  and  till  there  are  more  children  the  wife 
can  continue  to  earn  money  in  her  spare  time, 
whether  at  home  or  in  a  factory.  Relations  main- 
tained with  her  mother  and  sisters  play  a  natural 
part  in  this.  Meanwhile  the  remuneration  of  the 
man  increases,  in  all  but  the  lowest  classes  of 
employment,  and  in  response  to  increased  value 
of  services  rendered  ought  always  to  increase  for 
some  years.' 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  great  problem  of  the 
woman  under  the  Poor  Law,  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  is  that  of  the  husbandless 
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woman  with  children — whether  widowed,  deserted, 
or  single,  but  the  case  of  the  widow  is  that  which 
primarily  demands  attention. 

'The  effect  of  widowhood  depends  on  when  it 

occurs.    With  early  marriages  and  a  reasonable 

_  _    ,    „  extent  of  married  life,  a  decent 

Mr  Charles  Booth.      ,  ,,      ,     ,j     .          ,, 

home  usually  holds  together,  the 
children  either  earning  the  family  income,  or 
freeing  their  mother  to  do  so.  As  a  rule,  no 
tragedy  occurs.  Only  in  old  age,  if  the  woman 
survives  and  ties  are  broken,  she  needs  public 
assistance,  which,  if  she  retains  her  health,  the 
pension  may  supply;  or,  if  not,  she  must  seek 
relief,  which  then  should  be  tenderly  given, 
in  some  suitable  institution.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  cases  where  the  man's  death  leaves 
a  disunited,  unsatisfactory  family,  and  out-relief 
is  sought,  and  a  very  difficult  task  is  thrown  on 
the  Poor  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  the  man's  death  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  for  the  family  that  is  left  to  its  own 
resources. 

'It  is  the  early  death  of  the  man,  leaving  his 
widow  with  several  young  children,  that  provides 
the  typical  Poor  Law  case,  for  which  no  satis- 
factory solution  has  been  found.' 

The  evidence  of  the  Majority  Report  is  in 
much  the  same  strain.  'Perhaps,'  it  is  said,  'the 
v  i  Part  2  32  principal  cause  (of  pauperism 
among  women)  is  that  of  widow- 
hood. The  death  of  the  husband,  if  it  occurs  at 
the  early  ages  of  manhood,  may  leave  the  wife 
with  a  young  family  which  she  is  unable  to 
support,  and  if  it  occurs  at  a  later  period  the 
wife  is  too  often  left  unprovided  for,  and  has  no 
occupation  to  which  she  can  turn  other  than 
domestic  service.  No  such  disability  comes  to 
a  man  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  although  there 
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may  sometimes  be  difficulties  in  adequately  pro- 
viding for  the  up-bringing  of  his  children.  The 
occupation  statistics  of  the  1901  Census  show 
that  73-5  per  cent,  of  unmarried  women  aged 
20  to  25  years  were  returned  as  engaged  in 
occupations,  and  that  the  corresponding  propor- 
tion for  unmarried  aged  45  to  55  years  was  only 
57-2  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  case  of  men  at  these 
age  groups,  the  proportions  returned  as  engaged 
in  occupations  were  97«4  per  cent,  and  96-1  per 
cent,  respectively.'  An  interesting  light  is  thrown 
.„  „  ._  upon  this  question  by  the 

Miss  Hutchlns,  •   ..   .•  •     *  ,       »•/ 

•Joumai  of  Royal  statistics  of  women  s  life  and 
ISi1?30Cri909?lety''  employment.  It  appears  that 
marriage  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant and  extensively  followed  occupation 
for  women,  and  includes  over  5,700,000 
women  in  England  and  Wales,  or  49-6  per  cent., 
nearly  half  of  the  female  population  over  15. 
The  proportion  of  married  women,  however, 
varies  considerably  at  the  different  ages,  in  the 
following  manner ; — 

Age.  Percentage  of  Women  Married. 

15  1-6 

20  27-2 

25  64-31 

85  75-1 V  73-1 

45  70-5J 

55  56-8 

65  86*8 

75  16-2 

In  this  calculation  single  and  widowed  women 
ere  counted  together  as  not  married.  It  will  be 
seen  that  between  the  ages  of  85  and  55,  73*1  per 
cent,  of  women  are  married.  Thus  marriage  may 
be  supposed  to  provide  for  about  three-quarters 
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of  the  women  for  20  years  between  35  and  55. 
But  a  large  proportion  of  women  are  marrieu 
before  they  are  35,  and  the  proportion  married 
is  greater  in  the  working-classes  than  among  the 
middle  or  upper  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
working  class  women,  especially  those  of  the 
poorer  sort,  stand  more  risk  of  being  widowed 
early  in  life  than  do  the  women  in  other  classes. 
The  conditions  of  life  of  the  working  man,  and 
in  particular  the  dangers  of  certain  trades, 
account  for  this  difference. 

Marriage  is  therefore  not  a  life-long  provision 
for  the  average  working  woman.  'It  is  only 
Hutchins,  statistics  a  provision  for  twenty  or 
of  women's  Life  and  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  her 
life,  the  years  during  which  a 
woman  is  ordinarily  most  capable  of  taking 
care  of  herself.  The  husband  is,  in  too  many 
cases,  swept  off  in  middle  life,  and  in  indus- 
trial classes  he  has  usually  not  had  very 
much  chance  of  saving  a  competence  for  his 
widow.' 

Thus  it  happens  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
women  are  forced  to  re-enter  the  labour 
market  by  widowhood  or  other  economic 
causes — the  illness  of  the  husband,  desertion, 
and  so  on. 

The  woman  reappears  in  the  industrial  arena, 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  long  period  of 
intermitted  employment  and  loss  of  industrial 
experience,  and  has  to  compete  with  girls  and 
young  women  for  wages  based  on  the  stan- 
dard of  life  of  the  single  unencumbered 
woman. 

"The  peculiar  anomaly  of  the  woman  worker's 
career  is  that  she  starts  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
a  world  of  profit-making  and  competitive  industry, 
and  comes  back  to  it  again  after  the  lapse  of 
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twenty-five  years  or  so.  It  may  be  that  the 
inferior  technical  skill  often  attributed  to  women 
as  compared  with  men  is  largely  due  to  this  fact — 
that  while  a  man  gives  his  best  years  to  his 
industrial  work,  a  woman  gives  precisely  those 
years  to  other  work,  and  therefore  returns  to 
industry  under  a  considerable  handicap.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  this  is  a  chief  cause  of 
pauperism.' 

A  widowed  woman  is  the  head  of  her  family, 
but,  'broadly  speaking,  a  woman's  wage  is  never 
Hntcwns,  Working  a  family  wage,  but  a  wage  for 
women  and  the  individual  subsistence  only. 

T  Law.  There  are  so  many  single  women 

that  employers  of  labour  are  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  women  at  the  customary  price  of  the 
spinsters.' 

The  relief  given  to  widows  varies  considerably 
in  the  different  unions,  and  is  often  apparently 
PA  Report  quite  inadequate.  Many  Boards 
App.;  vol.  ia.,  of  Guardians  are  uncertain  whether 
p'23'  a  widow  with  children  is  to  be 

accounted  an  able-bodied  or  a  not  able-bodied 
person.  No  doubt  the  classification  of  the 
vast  majority  of  women  (other  than  wives  of 
paupers)  who  receive  outdoor  relief,  as  not  able- 
bodied,  is  in  part  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
guardians  of  some  unions  to  justify  the  giving  of 
outdoor  relief;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  very 
great  significance  attaches  to  the  designation  in 
some  cases. 

Several  Boards  of  Guardians,  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  Circular  of  1871,  refuse 
Poor  Law  Report,  outdoor  relief  to  an  able-bodied 
vol.  i.,  p.  202;  widow  with  only  one  child,  or 

Vol.  in., p. 451.  ..v          i  /-U  i 

with  only  two  children,  however 
young  these  may  be.  Others  restrict  to  the 
utmost  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  widows 

S.P.  G 
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with  children,  and  offer  to  take  all  except  one  or 
two  children  off  the  mother's  hands,  expecting 
her  to  keep  the  rest. 

Where  outdoor  relief  is  given,  it  varies  con- 
siderably from  union  to  union.  Some  grant 
Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week  per  child,  and  nothing  for 
the  mother.  This  is  done  in  one  large  northern 
town  containing  many  factories,  where  the 
mother  is  encouraged  to  go  to  work.  In  another 
HHtchias,  working  industrial  town  the  intention  is 
women  and  the  to  make  up  the  budget  to  3s. 

a  head.  'The  scales  diverge 
widely.  Even  the  medium  scales  are  scarcely 
adequate,  and  the  lowest  have  been  described  as 
starvation.'  The  children  of  women  so  circum- 
stanced cannot  be  maintained  at  a  proper 
physical  and  mental  standard,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  inmates  of  industrial  schools  and 
reformatories  are  largely  recruited  from  this 
class.' 1 

'In  at  least  100,000  cases,'  says  the  Minority 
Report,  'these  children  are  growing  up  stunted 
Report,  vol.  in.,  and  to  a  large  extent  neglected, 
P-  451>  because  the  mother  is  so  hard 

driven  that  she  cannot  properly  attend  to 
them.  The  irony  of  the  situation  appears  in  the 
fact  that  if  thereupon  the  mother  dies,  the  children 
will  probably  be  'boarded  out'  with  a  foster- 
parent  at  a  payment  of  4s.  to  5s.  per  week  each, 
...  or  else  taken  into  the  Poor  Law  School  or 
Cottage  Homes  at  a  cost  of  12s.  to  21s.  per  week 
each.' 

The  occupations  of  women  who  re-enter  the 
industrial  arena  after  having  been  removed  from 

*  With  regard  to  the  children  of  widowers,  little  is  done 
in  En «hmd  ;  but  in  Glasgow  a  special  'family  home'  is 
provided,  where  the  widower  can  take  rooms  and  have 
his  children  cared  for  while  he  is  out. 


it  for  a  number  of  years  must  almost  necessarily 
be  of  an  unskilled  or  low-skilled  nature.  The 
figures  given  for  married  or  widowed  women 
occupied  between  the  ages  of  45  to  55  give  about 
25,000  employed  as  charwomen  and  28,500  as 
laundresses  out  of  a  total  of  over  208,000,  to- 
gether about  one-fourth.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  among  these  women  are  reckoned 
those  married  women  who  have  been  in  regular 
employment  all  their  lives,  and  who  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  reduced  to  destitution  as  they  grow 
older.  If  the  figures  for  the  employment  of 
widows  were  known,  the  proportion  of  them  em- 
ployed casually — and  very  largely  in  the  two 
occupations  above-mentioned — would  probably 

MI  M  M  earth  ^e  vejT  mucn  larger.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  of  all 
widows  under  the  age  of  45  who  are  in 
industrial  employment,  not  more  than  5  per 
cent,  are  regularly  employed.  If  this  is  the 
case  with  women  under  45,  how  much  more 
is  it  likely  to  be  so  among  women  over  that 
age. 

How,  then,  is  this  very  general  destitution 
of  the  widows  with  children  among  the  workers 
of  the  nation  to  be  remedied?  For  it  is  a 
question  which  very  seriously  affects  the  future 
of  the  race,  and  which  demands  the  grave  con- 
sideration of  reformers.  In  the  first  place,  need 
so  many  women  of  the  working  classes  be  widowed 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  as  is  at  present  the 
case  ?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much  industrial 
disease  and  many  accidents  are  due  to  causes 
largely  preventable  and  within  control.  For 
instance,  in  the  building  trade,  the  accidents 
appear  to  be  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  com- 
petent foremen  and  skilled  supervision.  They 
are  also  caused  by  putting  unskilled  men  to 
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do  skilled  work,  often  for  the  sake  of  cheap- 
ness.1 

Again,  phthisis  is  a  disease  which  works  havoc 
among  men  in  early  manhood  and  middle  life. 
Between  the  years  1891  and  1900,  of  the  total 
deaths  among  men  in  the  age  period  25  to  35, 
nearly  one-half  were  due  to  phthisis  and  respira- 
tory diseases. 

As  we  improve  the  conditions  of  those  workers 
who  are  not  under  the  protection  of  the  Factory 
Acts  or  of  some  effective  organisation  we  shall 
do  much  to  combat  the  destitution  which,  as 
a  result  of  the  defects  in  our  industrial  organisa- 
tion, comes  so  often  upon  the  widow  of  the  less- 
skilled  working  man. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
system  of  training  for  widows,  which  would 
enable  them  to  increase  their  earnings  in  the 
industrial  market.  The  training  would  doubtless 
take  the  form  of,  let  us  say,  a  year's  hard  work 
in  some  institution.  If  the  widow  has  young 
children,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  complete 
break-up  of  the  home  is  to  be  avoided  in  this 
period.  Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  in  what  par- 
ticular industry  she  is  to  be  trained.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  employment  which  is 
peculiarly  suitable  for  young  or  middle-aged 
widows.  They  would  probably  always  be  obliged 
to  compete  with  single  women  at  the  wage  which 
is  just  sufficient  for  an  unencumbered  woman. 
And  however  thorough  their  training,  they  would 

1  In  the  Report  on  the  building  trade  it  is  stated  '  that 
labourers  are  the  principal  sufferers  from  accidents,  and 
have  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  Work  to  do.'  One 
trade  union  secretary  stated  'that  9  per  cent  of  his  mem- 
bers had  accidents  in  1905.'  Another  union  official  said 
'  that  a  large  number  of  accidents  were  preventable, '  and 
asked  for  more  Government  inspection. — Miss  Hutcliias, 
Women's  Life  and  Employment,  p.  221, 
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still  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  girls 
and  women  who  have  been  at  work  without  a  break 
since  their  fourteenth  year.  Home  work  seems 
the  best  kind  of  work  for  a  widow  with  a  young 
family;  and  even  that  may  prevent  her  from 
attending  to  her  children  with  any  care.  So  lovf 
is  the  pay  for  this  class  of  work  that  twelve  and 
fourteen  hours  work  a  day  seems  necessary  in 
order  to  earn  even  a  pittance.  If  such  a  woman 
goes  out  to  work,  she  may  earn  12s.  6d.  a  week, 
but  from  this  sum  she  will  probably  have  to  pay 
for  some  one  to  look  after  her  children  in  her 
absence,  and  the  probability  that  they  will  be 
insufficiently  cared  for  is  greater. 

What  is  to  be  done  for  these  women  and  their 
children?  'To  rank  these  in  any  sense  with  the 
Poor  Law  Report,  able-bodied,'  say  the  Minority  of 
vo2.m.,p.  450.  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  'is 
only  to  obscure  the  problem.  The  Scottish 
Poor  Law,  more  logical  than  the  English 
classification,  whilst  prohibiting  any  form 
of  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  does  not  include 
as  able-bodied  any  women,  however  physically 
and  mentally  competent,  who  have  young 
children  dependent  on  them.  In  practice,  the 
English  Boards  of  Guardians  make  much  the 
same  distinction,  granting  outdoor  relief  pretty 
freely  to  widows,  to  the  destitute  wives  of 
absentee  husbands,  and  even  to  unmarried 
mothers,  provided  that  such  women  have  young 
children  on  their  hands.'  But  as  has  been  seen, 
the  relief  given  is  in  many  cases  wholly  inadequate, 
and  in  some  cases  is  altogether  withheld. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  better, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future 

It>M.,p.451.          •    ,  i  .-iii  i-    f 

of  the  race,  to  consider  the  relief  a3 
given  for  the  children  rather  than  for  the 
mother.  Proposals  have  been  made  for  the 
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grant  of  adequate  'Home  Aliment'  in  cases 
where  the  mother  can  be  trusted  to  expend  it  for 
the  children's  benefit,  and  where  the  surround- 
ings are  otherwise  desirable.  If  the  State  decides 
to  provide  for  the  children  by  leaving  them  in 
their  mother's  care,  she  must  be  required  to 
devote  herself  to  them  and  not  to  wage-earning. 

Every  case  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  taken 
on  its  merits  and  treated  individually,  with,  as 
has  been  said,  the  children's  welfare  as  the 
leading  motive.  It  is  suggested  that  the  treatment 
should  range  from  the  absolute  and  permanent 
separation  of  the  children  from  their  mother 
(the  children  being  adopted  as  State  orphans) 
to  the  sufficient  endowment  of  the  mother  as 
the  children's  guardian.  Between  these  extremes 
there  are  many  different  possibilities,  but  in 
every  case  the  results  must  be  closely  watched, 
and  the  fact  that  these  children  may  obtain  advan- 
tages not  shared  by  the  'independent  poor'  must 
not  be  ignored.  On  the  other  hand,  these  advan- 
tages, if  expressed  in  institutional  treatment, 
can  never  replace  the  value  of  the  humblest 
independent  home  to  the  child. 

The  experiment  of  constituting  the  mothers 
as  the  children's  guardians  has  been  tried  for 
Poor  Law  Report,  some  years  in  Glasgow.  In  1902, 
Vol.  i.,  p.  303.  in  accordance  with  a  Circular 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland, 
a  special  roll  was  made  for  respectable  widows 
with  young  children,  the  mothers  being 
constituted  guardians  for  their  children,  and 
paid  as  if  the  children  were  boarded  out  with 
them.  Up  to  May  15,  1906,  461  widows  had  been 
placed  on  this  roll,  and  252  had  been  removed 
for  various  reasons.  Of  these,  148  were  removed 
from  the  special  roll  because  of  improved  circum- 
stances, 48  married,  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  cr 
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died;  8  were  removed  to  the  country,  while  the 
remaining  48  were  removed  on  account  of  drink 
or  immorality. 

The  experience  of  Glasgow  shows  how  care- 
fully selected  and  superintended  must  be  the 
cases  in  which  sufficient  maintenance  without 
work  is  given.  All  the  Glasgow  women  were 
selected  for  their  respectability,  and  yet  this 
system,  by  which  some  of  them  received  15s.  to 
18s.  a  week,  seems  to  have  been  to  not  a  few 
a  source  of  demoralisation.  For  these  it  would 
probably  have  been  better  to  let  them  go  to 
work,  while  placing  the  children  in  a  Day  Indus- 
trial School.  In  all  cases  the  women  should  be 
made  to  recognise  that  the  grant  of  outdoor 
relief  is  given  conditionally  on  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  home.  In  extreme  cases  of  grave 
misconduct  it  might  even  be  necessary  to  take 
the  children  altogether  from  the  care  of  the 
mother. 

There  is  room  for  much  greater  care  and  more 
detailed  inquiry  and  supervision  in  administering 
this,  as  every  other  branch  of  outdoor  relief. 
But  as  a  principle,  it  should  be  recognised  that 
the  case  of  the  widow — or  the  deserted  wife — 
with  children  is  a  special  one.  There  is  a  cleft 
in  the  life  of  the  working  woman,  during  the 
years  of  her  husband's  life,  when  she  works  for 
use  and  not  for  profit,  for  her  home  and  her 
children,  rather  than  for  wages  and  earnings. 
When  she  is  thrown  on  her  own  resources,  and 
returns  from  the  world  of  value-in-use  to  the 
world  of  value-in-exchange,  small  wonder  that 
her  economic  position  is  singularly  weak,  and 
that  she  easily  becomes  destitute.  How  far  the 
grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  women  engaged  in 
industry  helps  still  further  to  depress  the  wages 
of  women,  many  of  whom  already  work  at  a 
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'sweated'  rate,  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
discover. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  widowed  women  with 
children,  because  it  is  they  who,  for  many  reasons, 
Poor  Law  Report,  form  the  vast  majority  of  women 
vol.  i.,  p.  57.  m  receipt  of  poor  relief .  Stress 

has  been  laid  on  the  widows  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,  but  in  1906  they  also  formed  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  women  under  sixty  in  receipt  of  indoor 
relief.  Of  those  widows  who  were  able-bodied, 
all  but  a  few  hundred  were  burdened  with 
children.  Beyond  the  widows  and  the  women 
relieved  with  their  husbands  in  the  workhouse, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  more  than  a  very 
few  able-bodied  women  in  receipt  of  indoor 
relief.  Such  as  there  are,  are  probably  in  the 
maternity  wards,  or  have  recently  been  there; 
and  there  seems  also  to  be  a  fairly  large  number 
of  feeble-minded  women  of  all  ages. 

But  although  the  case  of  the  widow  with 
children  has  been  discussed  in  great  detail,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  one-half  of  the 
total  female  population  of  England  and  Wales 
over  15  were  returned  as  married  in  1901;  and 
that  between  the  ages  of  35  and  45,  when  the 
percentage  of  married  women  is  highest,  they 
only  constitute  three-quarters  of  all  the  women 
in  that  age  group.  Generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  women  who  are  working  for  wages 
between  these  ages,  are  those  for  whom  such 
work  has  become  the  central  factor  of  life.  There 
are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  single  occupied 
women  aged  35-45,  constituting  64  per  cent,  of 

Hutchina,  statistics  the  single  women,  and  22-5  per 
or  women's  Life  cent,  of  all  the  women  between 
those  ages.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  these  single  women  are  employed 
in  domestic  offices  and  as  servants  —  44 
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per  cent,  are  so  employed,  and  of  these  35 
per  cent,  are  domestic  indoor  servants.  Of  the 
others,  16  per  cent,  are  employed  in  clothing 
industries,  12  per  cent  in  textiles,  and  13  per  cent, 
have  professional  occupations  (of  whom  7  per 
cent,  are  teachers). 

There  is  thus  a  considerable  number  of  women 
who  are  self-dependent.  Now,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  the  single  woman,  or  indeed  the  unen- 
cumbered widow,  is  not  able  when  in  health  to 
earn  the  extremely  small  amount  that  suffices 
for  her  maintenance.  But  among  the  women 
other  than  wives  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief,  more  than  three-fourths  are  classified 
as  not  able-bodied.  Though  there  appears  to  be 
some  doubt  whether  all  the  widows  with  children 
so  classified  are  in  reality  non-able-bodied,  it 
is  clear  that  among  women,  as  among  men,  sick- 
ness is  a  principal  cause  of  destitution.  From 
unemployment,  or  rather  from  prolonged  under- 
employment, the  result  of  seasonal  slackness, 
women  suffer  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  men. 

The  women  in  the  clothing  and  textile  trades, 
and  in  the  jam,  paper,  match,  pickle,  and  other 
cf.  Poor  Law  factories,  and  also  the  home 
ppfSrseq!!' m'*  workers,  are  often  on  short  time 
for  weeks  and  weeks  in  the  winter. 
Many  of  the  women  in  these  trades  are,  of 
course,  girls  living  at  home  who  are  not  self- 
supporting  ;  but  there  are  many  women  of 
middle  age  who  are  self-dependent  on  wages 
derived  from  these  trades.  But  it  does  not 
appear,  as  long  as  they  are  in  health,  that  they 
are  led  by  their  very  frequent  under-employment 
to  apply  for  relief. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  National  Insurance 
Act  conferred,  in  its  original  form,  very  great 
benefits  upon  the  working  women  of  the  country. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  women  who  work  all  their 
lives  for  wages  (the  smaller  proportion)  are  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  either  domestic  servants, 
or  are  employed  in  the  clothing  or  textile  indus- 
tries, or  are  charwomen  or  laundresses.  Later, 
some  provision  was  made  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
former,  but  with  regard  to  the  women  in  the  clothing 
and  textile  industries,  the  framers  of  the  Act  do  not 
seem  to  have  realised  how  much  they  suffer  from 
broken  time  and  prolonged  under-employment.1 
The  contribution  is  reckoned  by  the  daily  wage, 
so  that  a  woman  who  is  earning  any  sum  over 
2s.  a  day  is  obliged  to  pay  the  maximum  contri- 
bution. It  is  rather  too  early  yet  to  see  the 
results  of  the  Act,  but  it  is  my  impression  that, 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  women  will  be 
excluded  from  benefit  when  sick  because  they 
have  fallen  into  arrears.  The  burden  of  payment, 
I  think,  will  prove  too  heavy  in  the  many  periods 
of  slackness  and  short  time.  If  that  be  so, 
neither  sickness  nor  medical  benefit  will  be 
available,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Act  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  helping  these  women 
to  tide  over  periods  of  sickness,  or  in  providing 
for  them  if  permanently  disabled,  and  thus 
prevent  them  becoming  destitute ;  the  same 
applies  to  such  of  the  women  employed  as 
charwomen,  sempstresses,  and  laundresses  who 
come  under  the  Act. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  majority  of  working 
women,  those  who  are  employed  for  wages  for 
a  period  of  years  in  their  youth,  who  then  marry 
and  are  withdrawn  from  the  labour  market  for 
some  twenty  years,  and  subsequently  re-enter  it 
again  as  widows.  The  majority  of  girls  enter 
upon  their  industrial  life  at  the  age  of  fourteen 

1  Clause  19  of  the  Act  of  1913,  however,  improves  the 
position  of  those  whose  employment  is  intermittent. 
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or  fifteen.  From  that  time  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  they  are  obliged,  whatever  their 
wages,  to  pay  the  maximum  contribution  of 
3d.  a  week,  in  order  to  lay  up  a  store  for. the 
future.  After  twenty-one,  till  they  marry,  they 
pay  according  to  the  scale  of  their  daily  wage. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  payments  are 
made  during  the  healthiest  part  of  their  lives, 
and  it  seems  that  the  amounts  paid  in  the  way  of 
benefit  to  women  who  marry  young  will  be  small. 
If  they  fall  sick  under  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
unless  they  can  prove  that  one  or  more  members 
of  their  family  are  wholly  or  mainly  dependent 
on  them,  their  benefit  is  4s.  a  week  instead  of 
7s.  6d.  a  week.  During  a  woman's  married  life, 
if  she  does  not  work  for  wages,  she  is  not  entitled 
to  any  benefit  from  the  store  of  payments  which 
she  has  laid  up — not  even  to  sanatorium  benefit, 
should  she  be  attacked  by  phthisis. 

As  regards  maternity  benefit,  if  the  woman  is 
not  an  employed  contributor,  it  is  paid  from  the 
husband's  insurance,  and  is  paid  alike  for  the 
woman  who  contributed  in  her  youth  and  for 
her  who  has  made  no  payments.  However, 
when  once  the  Act  is  in  full  working  order,  it 
seems  that  this  benefit  will  have  the  effect  of 
doing  away  with  a  curious  anomaly  in  Poor  Law 
administration.1  The  unmarried  mother  has  an 

1  As  regards  the  payment  of  doctors  called  in  to  assist 
the  midwife,  the  Acts  have  rather  made  matters  worse 
than  before. 

The  overlapping  between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Insur- 
ance Act  occurs  here  also.  Mr  Bailward  gives  instances 
in  which  women  have  come  into  lying-in  wards  for  their 
confinement,  where  they  receive  every  medical  care  and 
attention,  and  are  encouraged  to  stay  till  they  are  con- 
valescent, and  have  then  gone  out  and  claimed  maternity 
benefit,  either  themselves  or  through  their  husbands, 
before  they  were  really  fit  to  go. 
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advantage  over  the  respectable  married  woman, 
as  the  latter  is  unable  to  go  into  the  maternity 
ward  of  an  infirmary  unless  the  husband  goes 
into  the  House.  He  is  usually  extremely  unwilling 
to  do  so,  as  this  would  entail  breaking  up  the 
home;  and  the  home  once  broken  up,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  get  it  together  again.  The 
mother  of  the  illegitimate  child  is  not  handicapped 
by  these  considerations.  But  where  the  insured 
woman  is  married,  two  maternity  benefits  are 
payable,  so  the  married  woman  has  an  advantage, 
in  that  the  unmarried  is  only  entitled  to  the 
one  maternity  benefit  out  of  her  own  account. 

The  widow,  when  she  re-enters  industrial  life, 
on  her  husband's  death,  is  entitled  to  rejoin  the 
scheme  of  insurance,  provided  that  she  goes  into 
regular  employment.  But,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  of  all  the  widows,  even  under  the  age  of 
45,  who  are  in  industrial  employment,  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  are  regularly  employed.  The 
older  they  are  when  they  return  to  work,  the  less 
likely  arc  they  to  get  any  except  very  casual 
employment.  Thanks  to  the  amendments  which 
were  introduced  into  the  National  Insurance  Act 
in  Parliament  the  widow  who  re-enters  employ- 
ment receives  comparatively  generous  treatment, 
though  whether  the  treatment  is  any  more 
generous  than  the  funds  can  support  is  a  question 
that  can  scarcely  be  answered  at  present.  Upon 
her  re-entry  as  a  widow,  her  Society,  or  a  new 
Society  which  accepts  her,  is  entitled  to  an  indem- 
nity out  of  the  Married  Women's  Suspense 
Account,  and  this  account  is  in  turn  replenished 
from  the  funds  which  ought  to  go  to  the 
redemption  of  reserve  values  and  future  extension 
of  benefits.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  Suspense 
Account  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  strain  which 
it  will  have  to  bear,  the  effect  is  that  the 
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pledges  made  to  married  women  will  be  redeemed 
at  the  expense  chiefly  of  the  male  insured 
person,  and  the  promised  extension  of  benefits 
in  16  years'  time  will  be  indefinitely  deferred. 

Between  the  years  1877  and  1906  the  number  of 
able-bodied  male  paupers  per  thousand  of  the 
population  increased  from  2-9  to  4-6,  while  the 
number  of  able-bodied  female  paupers  decreased 
from  9'2  to  6-6  per  thousand.  In  the  same 
period  the  number  of  not  able-bodied  male 
paupers  decreased  from  16-6  to  15-9,  and  the 
number  of  not  able-bodied  female  paupers 
decreased  from  28-9  to  22-6  per  thousand  of  the 
population. 

It  would  seem  that  the  figures  may  be  taken 
on  the  whole  as  indicating  that  improved 
education  and  opportunity  are  rendering  women 
more  independent  and  self-reliant  than  formerly. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE   CHILDREN   UNDER  THE   POOR   LA.W 

OF  all  those  who  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Poor  Law  Authority,  the  most  important  are 
the  cliildren.  The  Poor  Law  Authority  has  in 
its  hands,  in  regard  to  them,  not  the  curing  of 
disease,  or  the  softening  of  the  conditions  of 
declining  years,  or  the  harbouring  of  a  wreck 
from  the  industrial  world,  but  the  training  which 
shall  fit  them  for  their  whole  life.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  future  of  society,  the  Poor 
Law  Authority  must  be  judged  chiefly  by  the 
children  whom  it  sends  out  from  its  many  institu- 
tions. It  may  be  said  that  in  spite  of  many 
drawbacks,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  children  under 
its  care  that  the  Poor  Law  Authority  has  made 
the  greatest  progress.  The  success  seems  to  have 
been  most  pronounced  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
Poor  Law  Authority  has  had  complete  control. 
The  least  has  been  achieved  where  the  children 
have  remained  with  their  parents,  although 
nominally  'children  of  the  nation.' 

The  numbers  of  children  in  receipt  of  relief 
(exclusive  of  insane  and  casual  paupers)  were,  on 
L.G.B.  Report,  January  1,  1913,  249,491,  or  83 
1912  13,  p.  101.  per  eent.  of  the  total  numbers, 
including  insane  and  casuals,  in  receipt  of 
relief.  Of  these,  70,676  were  in  receipt  of  indoor 
relief,  and  178,815  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 
The  number  of  children  relieved  indoors 
is  smaller  than  the  number  of  men ;  and 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has,  with  two 


exceptions  (1888  and  1889),  been  smaller  than 
the  number  of  women.  On  January  1,  1913,  the 
numbers  were  very  nearly  the  same,  being — 
women,  7087;  children,  70,676.  Since  1907 
there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of 
children  relieved  indoors.  As  regards  the  children 
maintained  on  outdoor  relief,  the  numbers  de- 
crease very  considerably  from  the  high  level  of 
1888  until  about  1902,  since  when  they  have, 
with  some  fluctuations,  increased,  though  still 
below  the  figures  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  There 
has  been  a  sharp  drop  in  the  numbers  of  men  and 
women  relieved  out-of-doors  since  1909,  but  the 
numbers  of  the  children  do  not  exhibit  a  corre- 
sponding decrease. 

The  children  receiving  indoor  relief  on  January 
L.  c;.  B.  Report,  1,  1913,  in  England  and  Wales, 
1912-13,  p.  xiv.  were  housed  in  the  following 
manner : — 

(a)  In  establishments  under  the  control 

of  the  Guardians — 

Workhouses  and  Infirmaries  .  22,401 
District  Sick  Asylums  .  .  146 
District  and  Separate  Schools  .  10,289 
Cottage  and  other  Homes  for 

Children  .         .          .     22,344 

Institutions    belonging    to   the 
Managers    of    the    Metro- 
politan   Asylum    District, 
other    than    Fever    and 
Small-pox  hospitals  .       3,715 

Other  establishments  under  the 

control  of  the  Guardians    .  55 

(b)  In  establishments  not  under  the 

control  of  the  Guardians — 

Institutions    for    Blind,    Deaf, 

Dumb,  Epileptics,  etc.       .       1,204 
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Hospitals    and    Convalescent 

Homes  for  the  Sick  .          643 

Training  and  Industrial  Homes 
and  Schools,  not  included 
under  previous  headings  .  9,862 

Other  Institutions  .         .  17 

'  From  these  figures  it  may  be  calculated  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
indoor  pauper  children  chargeable  to  the  unions 
in  England  and  Wales  .  .  .  were  relieved  in 
institutions  other  than  the  workhouses  and 
infirmaries.' 

Among  the  children  who  are  statistically  in  the 
workhouse,  many  are  in  workhouse  schools,  and 
cf.L.o.B.  Report,  others  in  cottage  homes  inde- 
1909-10,  pp.  19-20,  pendent  from  the  workhouse, 
82'90'  but  situated  on  land  forming 

part  of  the  workhouse  premises.  Some  of  the 
urban  infirmaries  have  separate  wards  for 
children,  while  provision  is  made  for  children  by 
some  unions  in  isolated  receiving  homes,  and 
by  others  in  special  blocks,  completely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  institution. 

According  to  the  Minority  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  of  1909,  there  are  a  number  of 
Poor  Law  Report,  children  under  school  age — 
vol.  m.,  p.  87,  Note,  under  five  years  old — amount- 
ing in  1906  to  11,424  in  England  and  Wales 
alone,  for  whom  the  'general  mixed  workhouse* 
forms  practically  the  only  'state  nursery.' 
Furthermore,  there  are,  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  16,  3000  children  in  the  ordinary 

Ibid., p.  111.  ,     '    ,     .,  ,          .        ,  ,J 

wards  of  the  general  mixed  work- 
house, not  including  7000  others  who  are  in  the 
sick  wards  and  separate  infirmaries  'usually 
•without  separate  wards  for  children.'  During 
recent  years  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
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urged   the  guardians  to   allow  the   children  in 

the   workhouses  to  attend  the  ordinary  public 

elementary    day    schools ;     with 

Ibid.,  p.  112,  Note        ,  ,£     .,    J. 

the  result  that  on  January  1, 
1907,  only  565  children  of  school  age  were  being 
taught  in  the  workhouses.  By  1911  this  number 
Hansard,  House  had  sunk»  according  to  the  Presi- 
of  commons,  dent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  not  more  than  400, 
and  these  were  being  educated  in  workhouse 
schools  mainly  because  they  were  mentally 
defective  and  had  no  right  to  be  sent  to  public 
elementary  schools. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  association 
of  children  with  the  general  population  of  a  work- 
house is  an  unmixed  evil.1  Where  the  children 
attend  the  public  elementary  schools  they  have 
yet  to  pass  the  time  out  of  school  hours  and  the 
holidays  in  the  workhouse,  where,  unless  com- 
pletely separate  accommodation  is  provided  for 
them,  they  must  come  into  contact  with  much 
that  is  most  undesirable. 

I  think  that  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  much 


1  There  are,  however,  hardly  any  workhouses  now  in 
which  the  children  are  associated  with  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  workhouse.  Even  hi  the  small  country 
workhouses  they  have  their  own  quarters, — even  if  they 
dine  in  the  common  hall,  they  sit  apart.  But  in  such 
workhouses  the  Guardians  often  depute  an  elderly  man 
to  look  after  the  boys  or  a  woman  to  help  with  the  girls. 
Since  the  children  have  gone  out  to  public  elementary 
schools  there  are  no  longer  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses to  look  after  them  in  these  workhouses,  and  out 
of  school  hours  it  has  become  more  difficult  for  the 
Guardians  to  provide  for  the  supervision  of  the  children. 
Receiving  Homes  or  Cottages  apart  from  the  workhouse 
are  now  used  in  all  the  large  unions,  and  are  becoming 
general  in  the  smaller  ones  also.  The  difficulties  of  the 
small  unions  would  be  largely  met  by  federation  of  unions, 
and  this  would  assist  classification. 
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improved  if  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Arthur 
Downes  and  Mr  Charles  Booth  were  put  into 
effect.  The  enlarged  areas  of  administration 
which  they  advocate  would  bring  classification 
by  institutions,  and  the  workhouse  population 
would  thus  cease  to  be  general. 

The  figures  given  by  the  Minority  require 
further  analysis.  In  the  first  place,  the  workhouse 
cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  described  as  the 
„  _  only  nursery  for  the  pauper 

Report, pp.  87-8,  note.        ,  .?,  •?      „  ,  i, 

children  under  5,  because  as  the 
Minority  themselves  point  out,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  permits  the  Poor  Law  Schools  to  take 
children  as  young  as  3.  One  Board  of  Guardians, 
chance,  children  »*  appears,  actually  transfers 

under  the  Poor  Law,  its  infants  at  the  age  of  2  ; 
they  are  received  into  Roman 
Catholic  schools  at  that  age.  Moreover,  infants 
are  placed  with  girls  in  the  cottages  constituting 
the  'Cottage  Homes'  villages  instituted  by 
Guardians,  while  in  connection  with  the  Sheffield 
'Scattered  Homes'  there  are  also  four  pro- 
bationary homes  for  infants  under  3. 

It  thus  would  seem  that  for  the  11,424  pauper 
children  under  5  who  are  returned  as  indoor 
paupers,  many  nurseries  have  already  been  found 
besides  the  general  mixed  workhouse. 

Nevertheless,  the  workhouse  does  still  form  the 
nursery  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  infants 
under  3.  (In  1906,  6511.) 

The  condition  of  many  of  these  nurseries,  as 
described  by  the  Minority  of  the  Poor  Law 
Report,  vol.  m.,  Commission,  1909,  is  truly  appal- 
pp.8?seq.  ting.  According  to  this  account, 

babies  in  every  stage  of  dirtiness  and  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases  pass  straight  into  the 
midst  of  the  nursery  population.  There  they  are 
left  in  the  charge  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
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infirm,  and  the  most  elementary  necessities  of 
cleanliness,  fresh  air  and  diet,  are  neglected.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  should  not  be  tolerated.1 
It  would  seem  that,  if  these  infants  must  remain 
in  the  workhouse,  there  should  be  in  charge  of 
every  nursery  special  attendants  who  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work.  It  does  indeed 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  seem  that  many  guardians  are 
i909U6.pp.45*  devoting  increased  attention  to 
this  matter.  Moreover,  a  pro- 
bationary ward  seems  most  essential,  into  which 
infants  can  be  put  at  any  rate  for  a  few  days 
before  mixing  with  the  others.  There  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  that  infants  should  be  removed 
from  the  workhouse  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
ibid  21  separated  from  their  mothers.  But 
this  question  is  complicated,  as  is 
that  of  the  children,  by  the  large  proportion 
of  'ins  and  outs'  in  their  midst. 

With  regard  to  children  over  the  age  of  3, 
public  opinion  is  emphatically  in  favour  of  their 
complete  removal  from  the  workhouse.  This 
movement  has  indeed  proceeded  far,  and  not 


1  The  description  given  in  the  Minority  Report,  however, 
is  misleading  as  regards  the  greater  number  of  well- 
administered  unions,  and  is  much  exaggerated  for  all. 
The  more  sensational  statements  of  the  Minority  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  must  be  accepted 
with  a  good  deal  of  caution.  Subsequent  inquiries  have 
in  some  cases  proved  that  their  conclusions  are  inaccur- 
ate :  e.g.,  with  reference  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr  F.  E. 
Smith  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  8,  1909,  as  to 
the  figures  given  in  the  Minority  Report  for  the  death- 
rate  of  infants  in  Poor  Law  institutions,  a  memorandum 
was  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  April  7,  1909 
(No.  99),  which  proved  that  'the  conclusions  reached  (by 
the  Minority)  are  not  of  much  value,  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  materials  supplied  in  the  Report,  and 
of  the  conjectural  elements  which  have  entered  into  the 
calculations.' 
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7  per  cent,  of  all  the  Poor  Law  children  are 
now  housed  in  the  workhouse  proper.  Some 
_  .  „  guardians  seem,  however,  reluc- 

Booth,  Poor  Law       °  i         j 

Reform;  Downes,  tant  to  move  in  the  matter,1  and 
L!CG!'B.PReport,  there  are  still  unions  where  the 
1911-12,  p.  ID?;*  children  have  day- rooms  and  dor- 
13,  p.  3  •  mitories  which,  though  separate, 
are  yet  in  the  same  block  as  adults,  and  are  not 
under  the  whole-time  care  of  a  specially  appointed 
officer,  and  are  consequently  left  to  the  care  of  an 
adult  or  aged  pauper.  It  is,  however,  stated  in  the 
T>  ,*  Mt  Local  Government  Board  Report 
for  1912-13,  that  'considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
removing  children  from  the  ordinary  wards  of 
the  workhouse,'2  and  that  on  January  1,  1913, 
only  6-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  indoor 
children,  or  1-87  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
children  chargeable  to  guardians 

Ibid.  p.  xlvlil. 

were    in    workhouse    wards.      Most 
of  the  inspectors  in  their  reports  for  the  year 

1  For  such  guardians  as  may  still  be  reluctant  to  move 
— and  they  become  fewer  each  year — it  may  be  antici- 
pated that  the  promised  Revised  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  afford  a  stimulus.     But  in  this 
matter  more  power  to  enforce  their  orders  might  properly 
be  given  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  above  surmise  proved  correct,  for,  on  December  31, 
1913,  a  Local  Government  Board  Order  was  issued  pro- 
viding that  children  over  three  shall  not  be  kept  in  the 
workhouse. — Times,  January  1,  1914. 

2  The  numbers  for  31st  March,  19C6  to  lit  January  of 
each  of  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows*  : — 

Children  over  3         Total  No.  of 
in  Workhouses.      Indoor  Children. 

March  31,  190G  .  .  11,072  58,991 

Jan.  1,  1911  .  .  9,944  71,286 

Jan.  1,  1912  .  .  8,729  70,698 

Jan.  1,  1913  .  .  8,2C6  70,670 

*  Local  Government  Board  Report,  1012-13,  p.  xlvii. 
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mention  the  provision  of  new  separate  houses 
during  the  year.  In  other  workhouses  the 
L.  G.  B  Report,  children  are  'housed  in  the  main 
yjiS'&Sh.  building  of  the  workhouse,'  but  'are 
p.'xiviii.  separated  from  adults  in  a  great 

measure,  and  have  even  their  own  playing- 
grounds,  nurseries,  and  separate  quarters,  and 
are  usually  in  the  care  of  a  children's  attendant 
or  industrial  trainer.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
children  are  allowed  to  associate  with  the  ordinary 
inmates,  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  is  almost 
unavoidable.'1  In  many  workhouses  there  are 
in  the  grounds  separate  buildings  for  the  use 
of  children  which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
quite  distinct  from  the  workhouse. 

As  regards  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children  in  the  workhouse,  it  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officers  that  it  is  generally 
superior  to  that  of  the  elementary  school  children. 
The  workhouse  children  seem  to  be  almost  in- 
variably clean,  well-dressed,  and  well-nourished. 
One  medical  officer  of  health  reports  that  'the 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  children  coming  from  the  work- 
cf.(Sso°i9i^-V3,  house  are  in  the  main  better 
P.  is.  nourished,  more  free  from  skin 

defects  (in  fact,  they  are  absolutely  free),  and 
better  attended  to  as  regards  their  teeth  than 
the  average  elementary  school  child.  Almost 
the  only  defect  in  them  has  been  connected 
with  vision.' 

It  is  on  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
children  that  the  workhouse  has  a  very  bad 

1  This,  however,  was  four  years  ago,  and  refers  only  to 
some  small  Welsh  unions.  Mr  Williams,  Inspector  for 
Wales,  in  the  same  Report,  says,  'if  it  were  not  >Tr  the 
children  of  the  "ins  and  outs"  class,  it  might  truJy  be 
said  that  there  would  be  very  few  children  remaining  in 
the  workhottse.' 
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effect.  'The  children,'  reports  one  of  the 
Investigators  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 
Poor  Law  Report,  '  were  dull  and  inert ;  they  stood 
voi.  in.,  p.  112.  about  like  moulting  crows,  and 
did  not  seem  able  to  employ  themselves  with 
any  enthusiasm  or  vigour.1  The  arrangements 
for  their  tendance  and  training  are  never  as 
good  as  in  an  establishment  wholly  given  over 
to  them.'  One  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors  reports,  with  regard  to  certain 
workhouse  children  removed  to  schools  belonging 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  to  another  union  : — '  The  ex- 
1909-10,  pp.  82-3.  perienced  officer  in  charge  of  the 
schools  did  not  observe  in  the  children  so 
removed  greater  foulness  of  language  or  more 
positive  evil  habits  than  among  the  children 
from  his  own  union  ;  but  he  was  struck  by  a 
certain  slackness  of  fibre  in  them  and  a  dis- 
position to  lounge  through  life,  to  which  he  was 
not  accustomed.  Here,  I  think,'  continues 
the  Inspector,  'is  to  be  found  the  real  evil  of  the 
association,  however  limited,  of  children  with 
adult  pauperism.  With  the  natural  imitativeness 
and  adaptability  of  children,  they  adopt  the 
attitude  of  the  failures  in  life,  and  start  their 
career  handicapped  by  what  is  a  real  and  not 
merely  rhetorical  "  taint  of  pauperism." 

In  some  cases  the  presence  of  children  in  the 
workhouse  is  due  to  culpable  negligence  or  to 
mistaken  motives  of  economy.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  as  matters  stand,  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  removing  all  children, 
ibid.,  'It  is  almost  impossible,'  writes 

1W9-10,  pp.  20-21 .  the  Inspector  for  the  Metropolis, 
'to  avoid  the  temporary  presence  of  a  few 
children  in  workhouses,  especially  where  schools 
or  receiving  homes  are  some  distance  off, 

IThis,  however,  was  in  one  particular  workhouse  (York). 
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and  the  children  come  in  too  late  at  night  for 
transfer,  or  where  the  parents  have  given  notice 
of  discharge  and  wish  to  leave  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  are  also  the  children  of  that  difficult 
class  known  as  the  "ins-and-outs."' 

Mr  Oxley,  in  his  report  for  1909-10,  gives  an 
instance  showing  the  difficulties  that  arise  in 
dealing  with  children  : — '  An  able-bodied  man  and 
his  wife  gave  notice  to  take  their  discharge  with 
their  children  on  the  following  morning.  The 
guardians'  omnibus,  with  attendant,  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  schools,  which  are  some  miles 
off,  to  fetch  the  children  back  to  the  workhouse, 
where  they  were  medically  examined,  given  their 
own  clothes,  and  discharged  with  their  parents 
at  8.30  the  following  morning.  Before  noon  the 
same  day  the  man  had  obtained  an  order  for  re- 
admission  to  the  workhouse  with  his  children  in 
tune  for  dinner.  The  children  then  had  to  be 
again  medically  examined,  bathed,  re-clothed, 
and  sent  back  to  the  schools.  'Cases  like  this/ 
concludes  Mr  Oxley,  *  especially  where  the  schools 
are  some  distance  from  the  workhouse,  frequently 
necessitate  children  spending  a  night  in  the  work- 
house, and  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  children  found  there.' 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  analysis  made 
by  the  inspector  of  the  children  under  16  in  the 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  London  workhouses  on  March  21, 
^09^16,  pp.  19*  1909.  The  number  was  found  to 
be  1154,  of  which  801  were  under 
3  years  of  age,  and  353  over  that  age.  The  353 
children  over  3  years  of  age  in  workhouses  were 
classified  as  follows  ; — 

Epileptics 8 

Imbeciles  or  mentally  defective         .  29 

Awaiting  transfer  to  schools  .         219 
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In  quarantine  ....  53 
Awaiting  decision  of  guardians  as  to 

future  .....  7 

Parents  in  prison  .  .  .  .  IS 
Admitted  too  late  in  the  evening  to 

be  transferred  to  schools  .  18 

Awaiting  discharge  of  parents  .  6 

363 

Six  unions  had  each  more  than  thirty  children 
over  three  years  of  age  in  the  workhouse,  leaving 
in  the  remaining  twenty-seven  unions  of  London 
an  average  of  just  under  six  per  union. 

Certain  points  call  for  comment.  In  the  first 
place,  if  special  provision  were  made  for  the 
children  of  'ins-and-outs,'  it  seems  that  there 
would  be  very  few  children  to  be  dealt  with, 
except  the  imbeciles,  mentally  defective,  and 
epileptics.  Mr  Charles  Booth  suggests  the 
following  method:  'The  greatest  difficulty,'  he 
says,  'arises  with  the  ins-and-outs,  and  I  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  separating  the  children 
from  their  parents.  For  instance,  no  children 
entering  the  workhouse  with  their  parents  and 
being  then  transferred  to  the  suitable  children's 
home,  should  be  allowed  to  leave  (I  would  sug- 
gest) for  twelve  months.  If,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  period  the  parents  had  themselves  received 
no  relief  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  the 
children  might  be  claimed,  and  would  be  delivered 
to  the  parents,  if  the  Guardians  were  satisfied. 
After  some  further  period,  the  children  should  be 
accepted  as  "public  orphans,"  and  be  separated 
entirely  from  the  parents.' 

As  regards  the  imbeciles,  mentally  defective, 
and  epileptics,  it  is  desirable  that  all  children 
suffering  from  mental  defect  of  any  kind  should 
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be  removed  altogether  from  contact  with  the 
Poor  Law.  As  for  the  other  children  of  ordinary 
paupers,  their  removal  from  the  influence  of 
workhouse  life,  and  more  immediately  their 
separation  from  the  children  of  '  ins-antl-outs '  is 
a  most  necessary  reform. 

We  come  next  to  the  various  methods  of  pro- 
viding for  the  great  bulk  of  Poor  Law  children 
outside  the  workhouses.  There  are  first  the  institu- 
tions in  which  the  children  are  taught  as  well  as 
boarded — -the  district  and  separate  schools,  which 
may  either  be  arranged  as  Blocks  or  as  Cottage 
Homes.  There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of 
children  sent  by  the  Guardians  to  certified  and 
uncertified  homes  managed  by  charitable  socie- 
ties. A  different  method  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  '  Scattered  Homes '  from  which  the  children 
go  out  to  the  public  elementary  schools.  Finally, 
of  the  great  number  of  children  classified  as 
receiving  outdoor  relief,  less  than  5  per  cent,  are 
boarded  out  either  within  or  beyond  the  unions 
to  which  they  are  chargeable. 

Controversy  has  raged,  and  indeed  still  rages, 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  various  methods 
of  dealing  with  Poor  Law  children.  Public 
opinion  has  veered  in  its  attachment  from  one 
form  of  institution  to  the  other;  and  that  which 
one  generation  has  approved,  the  next  generation 
has  usually  condemned. 

The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of 
1834  recommended  the  establishment  of  separate 
Report  of  Poor  Law  boarding-schools,  and  in  1888  it 
vtTFlS'zjKSi.;  was  suggested  that  the  difficul- 
Voi.m.,pp.i26seq!  ties  of  the  smaller  unions  might 
be  met  by  the  establishment  of  district  schools, 
in  which  the  children  from  a  number  of  unions 
might  be  collected  and  brought  up  entirely  away 
from  the  workhouse.  An  Act  of  1844  authorised 
S.P.  H 
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the  establishment  of  these  schools;  and  in  1849 
six  of  these  districts  were  formed,  three  in  the 
Metropolis  and  three  in  the  country.  For  some 
time  these  district  schools  and  the  separate 
schools  which  were  also  growing  up  were  regarded 
with  much  favour. 

In  1861,  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education  appeared,  containing  a  sweeping 
denunciation  of  workhouse  schools,  and  recom- 
mending the  compulsory  establishment  all  over 
the  country  of  large  district  schools  to  hold  about 
1000  children  each.  A  Select  Committee  on 
Poor  Relief,  which  reported  in  1867,  was  less 
enthusiastic  with  regard  to  separate  and  district 
schools;  while  the  attitude  of  the  Guardians  was 
one  of  passive  resistance,  so  that  the  number  of 
district  schools  never  grew  beyond  ten.  At  the 
same  period,  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  Guardians 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to 
the  boarding-out  of  certain  classes  of  pauper 
children  on  the  Scotch  system.  The  practice 
of  sending  them  to  the  public  elementary  schools 
was  also  growing  into  favour. 

Meanwhile  public  opinion  had  veered  round, 
and  continual  attacks  were  made  on  the  district, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  'barrack  schools.'  In 
1873  Mrs  Nassau  Senior  was  directed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  report  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  training  and  education  of  the 
girls.  Her  conclusions,  published  in  1874,  were : — 
That  the  massing  together  of  girls  in  large  num- 
bers was  bad,  and  must  issue  in  failure;  that 
their  physical  condition  when  in  the  schools,  and 
their  moral  condition  on  leaving  them,  was  dis- 
appointing and  unsatisfactory;  that,  while  the 
scholastic  training  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Metropolitan  pauper  schools  was  first-rate,  on 
all  other  points  the  system  of  education  did  not 
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answer  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  even  at  the  very 
best  separate  and  district  schools,  and  that  many 
of  them  were,  in  general  intelligence,  below  the 
children  of  the  same  class  educated  at  home.1 

As  alternatives  to  these  schools  Mrs  Senior 
advocated  the  extension  of  boarding-out  for 
orphan  children,  and  for  others  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  a  more  home-like  character,  arranged 
on  the  Mettray  system — that  is,  'Cottage  Homes,' 
each  to  contain  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
children  of  all  ages.  Her  criticisms  were,  how- 
ever, much  disputed,  and  nothing  was  done 
towards  breaking  up  the  district  schools  until 
twenty  years  later. 

In  1894  a  Departmental  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  existing  systems  for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  Poor  Law 
children  in  the  Metropolis.  This  Committee, 
which  reported  in  1896,  strongly  condemned  the 
district  schools.2 

1  Although  Mrs  Nassau  Senior  was  right  in  the  mam, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  much  needed  reforms,  such 
a  sweeping  denunciation  is  too  absolute.  The  Banstead 
Road  School  results  were  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
exception,  if  Mrs  Senior's  general  statement  were  true. 
Attention  may  be  drawn  also  to  the  favourable  reports 
on  such  children  by  the  associations  for  after-care,  such 
as  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 

3  As  against  the  condemnation  of  the  so-called  'Bar- 
rack Schools'  by  the  Mundella  Committee  should  be  set 
off  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commission.  On  page 
218  of  Part  IX.  of  their  Report  the  Majority  Commis- 
sioners say  : — 'The  District  Schools,  established  first  in 
1844,  give  an  excellent  education,  and  those  trained 
therein  do  well  in  after-life.  We  do  not  endorse  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  these  institutions  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Care  of  Poor  Law  Children  in  1896. 
All  large  schools  have  inherent  evils  connected  with  the 
aggregation  of  children  of  various  ages,  and  the  District 
Schools  are  not  free  from  these  defects.' 

The  truth  is  that  the  Mundella  Committee  based  their 
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Their  Report  was  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, but  it  was  strongly  supported  by  public 
opinion.  As  a  result,  the  larger  district  schools 
were  broken  up,  and  the  number  of  children 
educated  in  this  class  of  school  fell  from  7358  in 
1895  to  3591  in  1907. 

The  Committee  bestowed  a  small  measure  of 
praise  on  the  'cottage  homes,'  and  advocated 
Poor  Law  Report,  that  more  use  should  be  made  of 
vol.  i.,  p.  235.  boarding-out  and  the  newly- 
instituted  system  of  'scattered  homes.' 

The  'cottage  homes,'  so  much  recommended 
by  Mrs  Senior,  partake  of  the  nature  of  an 
chance  children  institution.  The  group  of  cottages 
under  the  Poor  with  adjuncts,  the  chapel,  the 
i,v,pp.  seq.  jjQgpitaj^  the  class-rooms,  swim- 
ming-baths, playing-fields,  farms,  etc.,  are 
situated  in  one  compact  area,  with  the  same 
boundary  fence  and  iron  entrance  gates  as  in  the 
case  of  the  'barrack  schools.'  They  form,  in 
fact,  a  little  colony  of  separate  homes,  substituted 
for  one  large  residential  establishment.  The 
main  difference  between  the  cottage  homes  and 
the  barrack  schools  is  that  the  children  are 
housed  in  cottage-like  buildings,  each  cottage 
being  superintended  by  paid  officers  of  the 
Guardians,  who  act  as  foster-parents  to  the 
children,  and  are  called  '  fathers '  and  *  mothers.' 
The  boys'  cottages  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  married  couple,  the  husband  being  as  a  rule 

Report  largely  on  the  assumption  that  among  other 
alleged  evils  opthalmia  was  'as  rife'  as  it  had  been  twenty 
years  previously. 

When  Mr  Stephenson  was  deputed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  examine  every  child  and  the  actual  facts, 
it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  children  suffering 
from  trachoma  in  1896  was  only  4-9  as  compared  with 
42  in  1874,  more  than  eight  times  less  ;  damaged  eyes  were 
1-2  per  cent  in  1896,  against  9-1  in  1874. 
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one  of  the  industrial  trainers.  Infants  of  both 
sexes  are  housed  in  the  girls'  cottages  under  the 
care  of  a  single  woman  or  widow.  The  average 
number  in  a  cottage  at  Hornchurch,  one  of  the 
colonies,  is  thirty.  There  is  also  a  probationary 
ward  where  the  children  are  kept  for  a  fortnight, 
before  being  drafted  into  the  cottages.  These 
are  thus  kept  free  from  most  of  the  children  of 
'ins-and-outs.' 

The '  isolated  or  scattered  homes'  system  recom- 
mended   by    the    Departmental    Committee    in 
their     Report     in     1896     was 

Ibid.  pp.  157  seq.  .    .        .     ,r         ,  .  ,      , 

originated  and  engineered  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians 
in  1893.  The  system  is  described  as  combining 
the  best  features  of  the  'cottage  homes'  system 
and  of  the  boarding-out  system,  but  in  reality 
it  is  far  more  akin  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former.  The  Guardians  began  by  renting  houses 
of  the  type  usually  occupied  by  respectable 
artisans.  The  houses  are  scattered  about  in 
various  healthy  suburbs  ot  Sheffield,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  public  elementary  schools.  Each 
house  is  presided  over  by  a  foster-mother,  and 
contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  children  of 
both  sexes.  The  sexes  are  housed  together  in 
one  cottage,  which  is  thus  really  like  a  home; 
and  they  attend  the  ordinary  elementary  schools 
and  mix  with  other  children.  There  is  a  rule 
that  not  more  than  thirty  children  from  the 
Guardians'  homes  should  be  sent  to  one  school, 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  there  are  more  than 
two  of  these  children  in  the  same  class.  The 
Poor  Law  Conference,  Sheffield  system  is  apparently 
south-East,  1913.  being  adopted  by  various 
unions  in  the  country.  On  January  1,  1912, 
8199  children  were  being  brought  up  on  this 
plan,  but  it  is  proving  so  satisfactory  that 
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over  130  unions  have  now  adopted  it,  and  this 
number  is  being  added  to  week  by  week.1 

Finally,  there  are  the  children  boarded  out 
within  and  beyond  the  union  to  which  they  are 
chargeable,  whose  position  (although  they  are 
classified  as  receiving  outdoor  relief,  while  those 
classes  which  have  been  described  hitherto  are 
indoor  paupers)  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
children  in  scattered  homes.  The  system  of 
L.G.B.  Report,  boarding-out  beyond  the  union 
i909-io,  pp.  97-8.  was  first  sanctioned  in  1870  by 
an  Order  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Mr  Goschen 
being  then  President.  During  the  eighties  a 
great  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement,  and 
in  1885  a  lady  inspector  of  boarding-out  was 
appointed.  In  the  nineties,  no  doubt  as  a 
result  of  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee,  there  was  again  an  increase,  and 
in  1898  a  second  inspector  was 
appointed  ;  in  1902  the  staff  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  third  inspector, 
and  the  country  was  divided  into  three  districts. 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  The  number  of  children  boarded 
1912-13,  p.  xiv.  out  on  January  1,  1913,  was 
11,397.  Before  October,  1911,  only  the  children 
boarded  out  beyond  the  union  were  inspected 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  by  the  Local  Government  Board's 
19U-12,  p.  xxiii.  three  lady  inspectors.  Since  that 
tune,  in  consequence  of  the  Boarding -out 
Order  of  October  16,  1911,  the  distinction 
between  boarding-out  within  and  beyond  the 
union  practically  disappears,  the  same  procedure 

1  The  main  difficulties  are  in'regard  to  supervision  (some 
unions  have  their  own  inspectors),  to  the  securing  of 
suitable  women  as  foster-mothers,  and  to  the  provision  of 
technical  training.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  system  is  suitable 
for  the  bigger  boys  (cf.  p.  17). — Local  Government  Board 
Report,  1909-10,  pp.  97-8. 
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being  applicable  in  all  cases.  The  only 
difference  now  remaining  is  that  the  Com- 
mittees supervising  boarding-out  within  the 
union  may  be  composed  of  Guardians  only,  or 
of  Guardians  and  local  residents,  while  those 
caring  for  children  boarded-out  beyond  the 
union  consist  of  local  residents  only.  In  every 
case,  however,  one-third  of  the  Boarding-out 
Committee  must  be  women,  and  the  visitation  of 
the  children  must  also  be  carried  out  by  women. 

Under  the  Boarding-out  Order  of  1911,  only 
orphans  and  deserted  children  as  denned  by  the 
Orders  can  be  boarded-out. 

Each  of  these  systems  of  providing  for  the 
Poor  Law  children  has  its  advantages  and  defects. 
Public  opinion — which  has  in  turn  denounced 
workhouse  schools  and  district  and  separate 
schools  of  the  block  type,  while  advocating 
scattered  homes  and  boarding-out — clearly  aims 
at  placing  the  children  in  the  natural  home 
surroundings  of  a  respectable  artisan's  family. 
Even  the  'scattered  homes,'  however,  are  not 
altogether  free  from  unfavourable  comment. 
They  have  proved  in  some  cases  most  unsuitable 
for  big  boys,  as  the  discipline  enforced  by  the 
foster-parents  is  not  strict  enough  to  restrain  the 
undesirable  tendencies  which  some  of  them  inherit 
from  disreputable  parents.  Another  criticism  is 
that  the  system  provides  no  trade  training  for 
the  boys. 

Now,  it  is  apparent  that  the  children  in  the  Poor 
Law  schools,  whether  in  workhouse  schools  (where 
a  few  hundred  children  are  still  being  taught) 
or  in  the  two  lands  of  barrack  schools,  are  com- 
pletely removed  from  any  home  atmosphere. 
They  live  a  more  or  less  institutional  life,  whether 
they  are  in  'separate'  schools  or  in  a  district 
school.  The  life  has  been  described  as  monstrous 
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and  confined,  although  many  schools  now  have 
playing-fields  attached  to  them,  and  also  excellent 
libraries.  In  some  schools  some  of  the  elder  boys 
and  girls  are  occasionally  allowed  out  alone,  and 
given  a  little  pocket-money.  Holiday  camps  have 
been  instituted  by  some  Boards  of  Guardians; 
and  it  seems  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  others  would  follow  this  example.  Use  might 
also  be  made,  perhaps,  of  the  Children's  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  or  some  other  scheme. 

There  must,  however,  be  in  these  schools,  more 
especially  in  the  few  remaining  district  schools, 
a  certain  lack  of  individual  attention,  which  is 
most  depressing  and  disheartening  to  children, 
and  very  deleterious  to  their  progress.  This 
defect  could  only  be  remedied  by  largely  increasing 
the  staff,  so  that  the  number  of  boys  in  the  charge 
of  each  master  would  not  be  larger  than  is  the  case 
at  a  public  secondary  school.  But  this  no  doubt 
would  necessitate  a  great  increase  of  expenditure. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  'cottage  homes'  have 
the  same  drawback  as  the  schools.  The  Depart- 
mental Committee  reported  on 

Chance,  p.  139.  •, 

one  such  group  that  the  system 
is  'at  best  artificial,  the  children  have  none  of 
the  natural  interests  of  ordinary  life,  and  they 
are  unable  to  learn  by  witnessing  the  experiences 
of  other  people.  Owing  to  the  demands  of 
health  and  economy,  these  village  homes  are 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  other 
centres  of  habitation,  and  are  necessarily  out  of 
touch  with  the  outer  world.'  This  is  denied  by 
the  supporters  of  the  system.  They  contend 
that  there  are  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
the  outer  world,  and  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say 
that  the  homes  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
other  centres  of  habitation;  while  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  home  life,  in  that  children  of  all 
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ages  are  housed  together,  and  the  elder  children 
help  in  the  work  of  the  house.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  children  in  cottage  homes  are  singularly  free 
from  evil  habits  so  common  in  public  schools, 
while  they  are  better  supervised  and  controlled, 
and  have  better  facilities  for  a  good  industrial  and 
physical  training  than  have  the  children  in  scat- 
tered homes  and  those  boarded  out. 

As  regards  the  education  given  in  the  various 
types  of  workhouse  institutions,  there  is  much 
Poor  Law  Report,  controversy.  The  Board  of 
partrv.,ch.8)p.256.  Education's  Report  issued  in 
1908  states :  '  The  general  estimate  of  their 
efficiency  by  the  Board  of  Education's  In- 
spectors amounts  to  this,  that  in  rare  instances 
Poor  Law  schools  are  as  efficient  as  the  best 
elementary  schools,  and  that  the  average 
Poor  Law  schools  on  the  whole  compare  fairly 
well  with  the  average  public  elementary 
schools.'1  It  is  thought  that  the  standard  of 
teaching  would  be  improved  if  there  were  a  system 
of  exchange  between  the  Poor  Law  teachers  and 
the  public  elementary  teachers.  As  it  is,  the 
teachers  are  in  a  water-tight  compartment,  and 
miss  the  stimulus  of  self-improvement.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  becomes  impossible  to  shift  a 
teacher  who  proves  unsuccessful  in  particular 
surroundings,  and  this  immobility  does  not  make 
for  the  best  teaching. 

1  The  estimate  of  an  Inspector,  if  merely  based  on  his 
views  of  a  curriculum  or  even  on  his  opinion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  of  a  school  is  done  by  teachers  and 
by  scholars,  weighs  but  little  in  comparison  with  the 
solid  proof  of  results.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  amplify  the  favourable  opinion  quoted  above  by 
the  conclusions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  in  Sections 
80  and  82,  Part  IX.,  of  then:  Report,  and  by  the  reasons 
given  in  Part  IV.,  Ch.  VIII.,  Section  435,  for  dissenting  from 
any  proposal  to  place  the  children  under  the  Education 
Committee. 


It  seems  a  fact,  however,  that  the  industrial 
training  is  better  than  at  the  public  elementary 
schools.  In  the  district  and  separate 
schools  and  the  cottage  homes  there 
are  workshops  where  the  boys  are  taught  trades. 
Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  educational  value 
of  much  that  is  called  industrial  training,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  the  work  that  is  done  is 
generally  of  a  utilitarian  character,  and  consists 
of  making  and  mending  for  the  institution.  There 
may  be  an  inclination  towards  this  in  the  smaller 
schools.  But  in  the  large  schools  it  does  seem 
that  the  boys,  at  any  rate,  receive  a  very  good 
training.  The  teaching  is  better,  because  it  is 
possible  to  pay  better  salaries,  and  moreover 
certain  subjects  are  more  easily  taught  to  large 
numbers,  and  the  classification  of  the  children 
according  to  their  capacities  is  more  possible. 
„  Besides  the  ordinary  trades,  the 

Chance,  p.  104.      ,  •  ~*  i  • 

boys  learn  music  and  seamanship, 
which  seem  to  be  the  trades  most  effectual 
in  depauperising.  If  they  become  proficient, 
their  future  is  assured,  as  the  demand  is 
always  greater  than  the  supply.  In  the  cottage 
homes  the  children  also  learn  gardening,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  useful  methods  of 

Ibid.,  p.  155.  .    .  „ 

training.  Great  attention  is  also  given 
to  religious  instruction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  phy- 
sical exercises  and  elementary  military  drills  are 
taught.  The  boys  from  the  large  Poor  Law  insti- 
tutions seem  on  the  whole  to  do  remarkably  well. 
Mr  Burns  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
April  27,  1911,  that  out  of  12,700  children  passed 
House  of  commons  through  London  Poor  Law 
Report,  April  27,  schools  in  ten  years,  only 
fifty-two  had  been  returned 
to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  by  their  employers 
as  being  of  bad  character  or  unfit  for  their 
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particular  work.  Mr  Burns  added  that  none 
of  the  great  public  secondary  schools  could 
show  anything  like  so  good  a  record  of  conduct 
as  did  the  Poor  Law  children  when  they  had 
been  sufficiently  long  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  weak  side  of  the  large  school  system  shows 
itself  in  the  industrial  training  of  the  girls.  The 
schools  are  on  a  scale  which  reverse  all  the 
probable  conditions  of  the  child's  after-life.  The 
place  is  heated  by  hot-air  pipes,  the  cooking  is 
done,  in  part  at  any  rate,  by  gas,  the  washing 
by  steam.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  teach 
the  girls  the  ordinary  work  of  a  small  middle- 
class  home.  But  it  is  difficult,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  the  training  of  girls  can  be  more  suitably 
carried  out  in  cottages,  or  scattered  homes,  or 
Chance  115  ^Y  boarding-out.  Moreover,  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  massing 
together  of  large  numbers  has  a  worse  effect 
on  girls  than  on  boys.  On  the  other  hand, 
others  think,  and  there  appears  to  be  some 
evidence  for  their  view,  that  the  bad  character- 
istics attributed  to  young  girls  from  Poor  Law 
institutions  rest  more  upon  a  few  unfortunate 
experiences  than  upon  a  general  defect  in  training. 

The  advantages  of  the  Sheffield  scattered  homes 
system,  according  to  its  supporters,  are  that  it 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  family  life  next  to 
the  boarding-out  system,  and  boarding-out  is 
only  practicable  in  the  case  of  permanent  children; 
such  as  orphan  or  deserted  children ;  and, 
further,  that  the  children  get  the  advantage 
of  going  to  the  public  elementary  schools.  Again, 
it  is  urged  that  the  isolation  in  small  numbers 
_  lessens  the  dangers  from  infec- 

Cbance,  p.  164.        . .  ,.  BL. 

tious  diseases.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doubted  whether  one  person  can 
satisfactorily  manage  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
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children  of  different  ages  and  sexes.  It  seems  that 
the  numbers  ought  to  be  still  smaller.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  industrial  training  is  not  equal 
to  that  given  hi  cottage  homes  and  district 
schools.  Furthermore,  there  seem  to  be  great 
possibilities  of  abuse,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  laid  down  stringent  conditions,  upon 
which  alone  it  will  allow  the  system  to  be  adopted. 
Doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the 

Cf.  Chance.         ,,          ,       ,  ,       , 

alleged  cheapness  of  the  system  as 
compared  with  barrack  schools  and  cottage 
homes,  but  this  is  a  question  into  which 
at  the  moment  it  is  not  possible  to  enter.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  schools  and  cottage  homes,  the  cost  of 
educating  the  children  is  included,  whereas  the 
charge  for  the  education  of  the  children  in 
scattered  homes  is  included  in  the  education  rate. 

Finally,  there  is  the  boarding-out  system, 
which  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1894-6 
Poor  Law  Report,  described  as  emphatically  the 
vol.  m.,  p.  lie.  best  system,  in  that  'it  secures 
to  them  the  healthiest  and  most  natural  life, 
and  gives  them  the  best  chance  of  ...  becoming 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  absorbed  into  the  respectable 
ind^vi'PP'*"*'  working  population.'  The  system 
is  largely  used  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  in  England  there  are  only  11,397 
boarded  out. 

The  reports  of  the  lady  inspectors  of  boarding- 
out  in  England  reveal  the  great  and  constant 
care  needed  in  guarding  the  children  boarded 
out.  The  children  are  visited  at  short  intervals 
by  the  members  of  the  Boarding-out  Committee, 
and  the  inspection  of  their  personal  condition 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  must 
apparently  be  of  a  most  searching  nature,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  any  protection  to  the  children. 
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The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  finding  suitable 
homes,  suitable  foster-parents,  or  suitable  persons 
^  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 

Cliaace,  p.  193  seq.  .,  ,-,          ,. 

serve  on  the  Boarding-out 
Committees  are  very  great.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  system  can  be  much  extended.  It  could  not 
be  used  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  parents, 
unless  the  parents  are  such  as  to  deserve  being 
permanently  deprived  of  their  offspring.  It  has 
poorLawRcport,  been  said  that  the  3s.  4d.  or  5s. 
vol.  in.,  P.  120.  a  Week  which — together  with  10s. 
a  quarter  for  clothing — is  the  usual  sum  paid 
to  the  foster-parents  of  boarded-out  children, 
is,  with  the  customary  limited  knowledge 
as  to  how  best  to  lay  out  this  sum,  in- 
sufficient for  adequate  food  and  clothing  of  a 
growing  child,  and  ordinary  remuneration  for 
the  very  real  labour  of  looking  after  it. 
It  has  also  been  doubted  whether  sufficient 
care  is  being  taken  to  see  that  the  children 
were  in  all  cases  being  'fed,  educated,  and 
medically  attended  to  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  into  healthy  and  productive  citizens.' 
And  it  is  urged  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors  have  no  real  power  to  enforce 
proper  conditions.  Nevertheless,  these  critics 
admit  that  the  system  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  regret  that  '  boarding-out  can  only  touch  the 
fringe  of  the  problem  of  the  training  and  up- 
bringing of  pauper  children.' 

In  addition  to  these  various  systems,  the 
problem  of  the  pauper  child  is  in  some  instances 
solved  by  emigration  and  by  the  training-ship. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  5000  children 
from  Poor  Law  schools  have  been  emigrated  to 
Canada.  The  child  is  sent  out  to  a  receiving- 
home,  where  it  remains  until  employment  is 
found  for  it,  the  farmers  and  other  applicants 
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coming  to  the  home  to  select  the  child.  After 
this,  the  child  receives  visits  from  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  it 
is  being  properly  treated  by  its  employer.  As 
a  rule,  the  emigration  of  Poor  Law  children  proves 
a  great  success;  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
labour  in  Canada,  and  the  feeling  of  being  wanted 
does  much  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
Only  the  finest  children,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  are  sent  out  to  Canada,  and  critics 
of  the  system  say  that  such  children  would  suc- 
ceed anywhere,  and  that  it  seems  rather  poor 
policy  to  send  out  of  the  country  boys  and  girls 
who  would  make  excellent  future  citizens.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  the  welfare  of  the  child 
that  is  considered,  it  is  obviously  better  for  it  to 
get  away  to  a  new  country,  full  of  splendid 
opportunities,  and  to  leave  behind  all  the  old 
miserable  associations  which  had  led  to  its 
becoming  what  it  was — that  is,  a  Poor  Law 
child. 

The  training-ship  Exinouih  accounts  for  a 
certain  number  of  boys,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  considering  the  results  achieved, 

and2ixliiPP  fa"'        *na^     *here     are     not     anv     otner 

institutions  of  this  kind.  The 
number  of  boys  admitted  to  this  ship  from 
London  and  the  provinces  during  1912  was 
394,  an  increase  of  112  over  the  number  of 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  those  dis- 
charged during  the  year  was  349,  there  remaining 
792  on  board.  Of  those  discharged,  109  entered  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  179  the  Mercantile  Marine; 
in  both  of  these  services  the  Eamottih  boys 
have  met  with  distinction  and  success.  Since 
her  establishment  the  Exmouth  has  passed 
3520  boys  to  the  Royal  Navy,  4122  to  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  and  1340  to  the  Army  as  musicians. 
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A  recent  return  shows  that  85  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  sent  to  sea  keep  to  the  sea. 

During  the  present  year  the  usefulness  of  the 
Exmouth  has  been  further  extended  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  sea-going  tender,  which  can 
accommodate  seventy  to  eighty  boys,  and  is 
fitted  with  a  Marconi  wireless  apparatus.  The 
cruises  in  this  tender  are  expected  both  to 
develop  the  boys  and  to  perfect  them  hi  seaman- 
ship. It  seems  that  Guardians  do  not  sufficiently 
realise  what  a  good  opportunity  it  is  for  a  boy 
to  be  sent  to  the  Exmouth;  he  receives  an  excel- 
lent training,  and  is  certain  to  be  able  to  get  work 
on  leaving,  as  the  demand  for  able  seamen  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  He  is  fitted  for  a  healthy, 
open-air  life,  with  that  spice  of  adventure  in  it 
which  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  Englishmen  in 
the  past.  In  making  a  boy  a  sailor,  the  Guardians 
are  not  only  doing  the  best  thing  for  the  boy's 
own  welfare,  but  also  for  that  of  the  country. 
Relying  as  England  does  upon  the  command  of 
the  sea  for  her  position  among  the  nations,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  supply  of  well- trained  men  to  man 
both  her  defensive  and  mercantile  marine.  More- 
over, there  is,  it  is  believed,  no  recorded  instance 
of  a  bluejacket  coming  on  the  rates,  and  the  first 
thing  that  some  Exmouth  boys  have  done,  on 
entering  the  Royal  Navy,  has  been  to  take  their 
mothers  from  the  workhouse. 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  various  systems 
for  the  training  of  the  children  under  the  Poor 
Law.  In  spite  of  the  heated  controversy  of  those 
who  advocate  the  adoption  of  one  form  of  train- 
ing and  deprecate  the  others,  it  may  be  permis- 
sible, while  admitting  certain  defects  in  par- 
ticular systems,  to  hold  that  very  much  depends 
upon  the  administration  of  each  system.  There 
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seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  hi  many  of  the  condemned 
district  schools,  and  that  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  training  of  character  in  the  aggre- 
gate. Individual  care  is  impossible,  but  this  is 
to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
facility  for  securing  the  services  of  a  higher  type 
Poor  Law  Report,  of  officer.  On  the  other  hand, 
vol.  i.,  p.  238.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  cottage  homes  especially  are  too 
luxurious,  and  are  not  really  cottages  at  all, 
but  villas.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  possible 
for  a  sensible  foster-mother  to  train  a  girl  well  in 
housework,  and  teach  her  the  necessity  of  real 
work,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  devote  all  her 
spare  time  to  games,  as  seems  sometimes  to  be 
the  case.  Again,  the  scattered  homes  or  boarding- 
out,  though  undoubtedly  the  most  natural 
'home-like'  systems,  can,  if  badly  managed,  do 
perhaps  more  harm  even  than  a  school. 

With  regard  to  the  schools,  no  doubt  the  teach- 
ing would  be  greatly  improved  if,  as  is  suggested, 
ibid  260  *^e  teachers  had  the  same  status 
as  teachers  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  facilities  were  given  them, 
including  pension,  for  passing  from  one  class 
of  schools  to  the  other.  Efforts  should,  more- 
over, be  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
children  after  they  pass  from  the  care  of  the 
Guardians.  Nearly  all  schools  have  records  of 
some  kind,  and  some  of  the  teachers  seem  to 
endeavour  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  but  noth- 
ing systematic  is  done.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
send  a  child  of  fourteen  to  a  situation,  and  then 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  leave  it  to  look  after  itself.  If  the 
i909-io,  p.  22.  situation  should  prove  unsuitable, 
the  child  brought  up  by  the  Poor  Law  Authority 
has  mostly  no  suitable  relative  to  which  it 
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can  turn  for  help ;  and  thus  much  harm  is 
done.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  much  good  work  is  done  in  this  connection 
by  voluntary  associations,  such  as  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  the  Association  for  Befriending 
Boys. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  children  whom  the 
Guardians  maintain  on  outdoor  relief.  They 
L.G.B.  Report,  form  the  great  majority  of  Poor 
1912-13,  p.  xiix.  Law  children,  numbering  on 
January  1,  1913,  178,815,  or  about  72  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  maintained 
by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
not  nearly  sufficient  care  is  taken  in  ascertaining 
that  the  relief  given  is  adequate,  and  that,  as  a 
Poor  Law  Report,  result,  many  of  the  children  are 
vol.  i.,  pp.  346  seq.;  growing  up  underfed,  and 

Vol.  III.,  pp.  35  seq.       6.         .     j     •      VL  j          i 

stunted  in  their  development. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
children  live  are  not  made  the  subject  of  any 
strict  inquiry.  Many  of  them  are  housed 
in  insanitary  places,  or  in  close  proximity  to 
persons  suffering  from  physical  and  mental 
disease,  or  with  parents  wholly  unfit  morally  to 
have  charge  of  them.  The  Investigators  of  the 
Report,  vol.  i.,  Poor  Law  Commission  came  to 
PP.  44-5.  the  conclusion  that  on  January 

1,  1908,  there  were  more  than  30,000  children 
in  England  and  Wales  in  very  unsatisfactory 
homes,  in  charge  of  slovenly  and  slipshod 
women,  'of  weak  intentions  and  often  of  weak 
health.'  And  what  is  more  to  be  deplored  is 
that  with  regard  to  10,000  or  20,000  of  them 
they  are  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
drunkards  and  persons  of  dissolute  and  immoral 


character.  The  giving  of  out-relief  in  such 
circumstances  can  only  be  described  as  assisting 
in  the  manufacture  of  physical  and  moral  degen- 
erates. It  should  surely  be  possible  to  exercise 
a  strict  supervision  in  regard  to  outdoor  relief, 
so  that  the  worthy,  as,  for  instance,  respectable 
widows  with  children,  should  have  adequate 
maintenance.  Where  the  conditions  were  found 
to  be  undesirable,  it  would  be  a  prefer- 
able policy,  from  the  point  of  view  of  social 
efficiency,  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Guardians 
in  the  matter  of  adoption.  This  might  also 
be  considered  with  regard  to  the  children 
of  habitual  vagrants,  and  further,  those  of 
ins-and-outs,  a  class  which  complicates  the 
question  of  the  provision  for  pauper  chil- 
dren. 

Lastly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Education 
Authority  has  embarked  on  the  policy  of  making 
provision  for  children  in  the  Education  (Provision 
of  Meals)  Act,  1906,  and  the  Education  Admini- 
strative Provisions  Act  [1907],  it  does  not  seem 
that  much  could  be  gained  by  transferring  the 
children  from  the  Poor  Law  Authority  to  the  Edu- 
cation Authority.1  Co-operation  between  the  two 
authorities  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  a  practical  working  defini- 
tion of  Public  Assistance  could  be  arrived  at 
for  that  purpose,  nor  in  what  way  the  children 
of  the  Poor  Law  Authority  would  be  bene- 
fited by  being  handed  over  to  the  Education 
Authority. 

1  The  Poor  Law  Commission  (Report,  Vol.  I.,  Part  IV., 
Ch.  VIII.,  Section  435,  cited  above)  dissented  from  any 
proposal  to  transfer ;  and  they  did  so  in  the  interests  of 
the  children,  quite  apart  from  other  practical  considera- 
tions, such  as  the  possibility  of  dividing  up  public  assistance 
between  different  departments  and  authorities. 
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What  is  wanted  is  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments, so  that  the  children  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  best  possible  education  to  suit  their 
circumstances.  Under  the  present  authority, 
zeal  and  a  sense  of  the  great  responsibility 
entrusted  to  them  will  enable  those  who  have 
the  care  of  'the  nation's  children'  to  achieve  good 
results. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

AREAS   OF  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  problem  of  the  area  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration, one  of  the  questions  dealt  with  by  the 

Cf.  Report  of  Poor  Law      Act  of  1834«   was  a£ain  before 

commission,  1909,          the   Royal   Commissioners  in 
'Ol'1"p'  1909.     At    the   basis   of   the 

reforms  introduced  in  1834  lay  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  from  the  parish  to  the  union 
of  parishes.  The  intention  of  increasing  the 
area  of  administration  was  partly  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  distribution  of 
relief  in  small  areas,1  where  administrators  and 

1  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  relief  in  small  areas, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  old  evils  were  due  rather  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Guardians  than  to  the  areas.  In 
rural  areas  it  was  too  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  far- 
mer and  small  tradesman,  and  in  great  towns  the  existing 
areas  have  an  apathetic  electorate.  Comparison  should 
be  made  with  the  careful  administration  (so' far  as  out- 
relief  is  concerned)  of  Scotch  Parish  Councils.  Malinger- 
ing and  imposition  are  less  likely  to  succeed  when  the 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  community 
where  each  man  knows  the  other.  But  the  small  area 
breaks  down  as  a  machine  for  institutional  relief — the 
numbers  are  insufficient  for  classification  or  to  enable 
sufficient  payment  of  salaries  to  secure  good  officers. 
The  union  of  1834  is  either  too  large,  or — in  the  light  of 
medern  demands — it  is  too  small  for  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  relief  generally.  Skilled  official  administration 
is  now  necessary,  and  to  secure  this  we  must  enlarge  our 
boundaries,  so  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  financial  basis  as 
well  as  to  bring  in  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  to  enable 
their  classification.  The  problem  in  the  constitution  of 
the  future  Public  Assistance  Authority  will  be  to  balance 
the  representative  and  the  official  elements.  I  think  it 
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recipients  were  near  neighbours.  Partly  it  aimed 
at  the  possibility  of  employing  officers  of  a  higher 
standing,  by  creating  a  common  fund.  But  the 
primary  object  of  the  change  was  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  workhouses.  The  Royal 
Commission  did  not  contemplate  the  erection  of 
large  'general'  workhouses,  but  aimed  at  proper 
classification  of  the  paupers,  one  class  to  be 
distributed  in  each  house  within  an  incorporated 
area.  Their  final  recommendation  was  for 
classification  by  workhouses. 

In  a  very  few  years,  however,  although  the 
principle  of  classification  by  institutions  con- 
tinued to  be  recognised,  two  especial  difficulties 
made  some  modification  of  practice  necessary.1 
These  difficulties  were  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
paucity  and  unsuitability  of  existing  workhouses 
made  the  building  of  new  institutions  a  necessity, 
and  it  was  more  economical  to  build  one  work- 
house to  accommodate  all  classes  than  to  build 
a  number  of  workhouses. 

may  be  claimed  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
system — including  as  it  does  the  further  check  of  a 
closely  connected  Government  Department  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament — has  effected  this. 

1  Classification  has  been  rendered  difficult  or  even  im- 
possible in  most  unions  by  the  heterogeneous  require- 
ments of  institutional  relief,  which  continually  grow  and 
increase  with  an  ever-advancing  standard  of  living.  Not 
only  should  we  bear  in  mind  the  comparatively  primitive 
standard  of  those  earlier  days  of  the  present  Poor  Law, 
but  also  the  housing  conditions  of  the  two  periods 
[1834,  1913]  should  be  considered.  The  population  was 
then  largely  rural;  migration  was  limited;  and,  apart  from 
the  standard  of  care  or  of  nursing  then  expected,  it  was 
easier  for  sons  and  daughters  to  look  after  their  old 
parents  in  their  own  homes  than  is  now  the  case.  Housing 
has  not  advanced  pari  passu  with  the  standard  of  living, 
and  the  old  and  infirm  are  now  more  often  left  stranded 
by  the  departure  of  the  younger  generation,  or  are  squeezed 
out  by  demands  for  house-room  for  new-comers. 
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Also,  it  was  considered  that  under  the  new 
regime  classification  could  properly  be  carried 
out  within  the  workhouse.  It  has  been  said  that 
classification  by  workhouses  has  limitations,  and 
cannot  be  pushed  so  far  as  some  would  seem  to 
think.  For  instance,  if  the  aged  and  sick  and 
infirm  are  too  far  apart,  there  are  consequent 
difficulties  in  arranging  for  their  care  and  nursing. 
Experience  has  shown  that  no  clear  lines  of 
definition  exist  between  the  several  classes,  and 
that  better  classification  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  under  skilled  administration  by  well- 
planned  sub-divisions  rather  than  by  complete 
separation  of  establishments.  The  success  of 
the  Darenth  Colony  for  mental  cases  is  an 
example.  It  is  also  the  case,  now  as  in  earlier 
years,  that  in  the  absence  of  definite  cleavage, 
friction  will  continually  arise  over  individual 
cases  between  the  authorities  of  separately 
administered  establishments. 

In  spite  of  this  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  practice  of  classification  which  followed 
the  Commission  of  1834,  classification  by  work- 
houses has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  proceeded 
with.  In  1908  more  than  38  per  cent  of  the  indoor 
poor — exclusive  of  lunatics  in  asylums  and 
casuals — were  provided  for  in 
sirA?S^£,£77;  institutions  quite  apart  from 
Booth,  Poor  Law  '  the  ordinary  workhouse,  and 

Reform,  1911  . . J  T         ,    3 

the  proportion  in  London  was 
more  than  50  per  cent.  This  percentage  might 
be  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  a  large 
number  of  indoor  poor  accommodated  in  '  Homes 
for  the  Aged,'  etc.,  but  technically  included  in 
the  list  of  workhouses  so-called.  Moreover,  of 
all  the  children  now  in  receipt  of  relief  not  7  per 
cent,  were  housed  in  a  workhouse  proper,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  union  which  did  not  send  this 
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remnant  out  to  the  public  elementary  schools. 
The  latest  figures  are  even  lower  than  this. 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  Only  1-57  per  cent,  of  the  total 
1912-13,  p.  xivii.  number  of  children  chargeable  to 
the  Guardians  were  lodged,  on  January  1,  1913, 
in  workhouse  wards ;  another  1-66  per  cent., 
making  3-53  per  cent,  in  all,  were  in  separate 
buildings  but  on  workhouse  premises. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  principle  of 
classification  is  in  many  workhouses  insufficiently 
carried  out,  and  indeed  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out  among  the  heterogeneous  body  of 
persons  who  are  still  housed  together  in  one 
building  in  the  vast  majority  of  unions.  The 
extension  of  the  area  has,  for  certain  Poor  Law 
purposes,  already  been  recognised  and  acted 
upon.  Thus,  pauper  lunatics  are  now  provided 
for  usually  by  the  county  and  not  by  the  union, 
and  this  arrangement  is  continued  by  the  new 
Mental  Deficiency  Act.  As  early  as  1844  the 
establishment  of  district  schools,  to  which 
children  might  be  sent  from  a  number  of  unions, 
was  authorised  by  law.  But  the  Guardians  raised 
considerable  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Central  Authority  in  the  matter; 
most  large  unions  chose  to  set  up  their  own 
'separate'  schools  instead,  and  the  number  of 
district  schools  has  never  been  more  than 
ten. 

In  London,  measures  for  the  compulsory  com- 
bination of  unions  for  purposes  of  classification 
Poor  Law  Report,  have  had  some  success.  Under 
i909,voi. L.P.  167.  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867, 
a  number  of  Metropolitan  boards  were  combined 
to  form  sick  asylum  districts  for  providing 
infirmaries  for  their  sick  poor,  but  one  only 
of  these  districts  survives,  and  with  a  single 
exception  every  union  has  now  a  separately 
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administered  infirmary.  Under  the  same  Act 
was  formed  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
a  combination  of  all  the  Metropolitan  unions 
for  the  provision  of  special  treatment  for 
certain  classes  of  imbeciles,  for  infectious  diseases, 
for  children,  and,  now  since  1912,  for  casual 
poor. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  further  this  move- 
ment, so  necessary  to  effective  classification,  in 
the  country  at  large.  In  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879, 
facilities  were  offered  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
enter  into  combinations  'for  any  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the 
poor.'  Under  this  Act,  orders  have  been  issued 
'for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  special 
institutions  for  the  reception  of  particular  classes 
of  paupers.'  However,  the  combinations  by 
North-western  District  3oint  committees  under  this 
conference, September  Act,  'to-day  only  number 
28>  *'  four,  although  during  the 

last  two  or  three  years  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  many  counties  have  been  discussing  com- 
binations for  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  and 
others.' 

The  Act,  however,  is  only  permissive,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  existing  facilities  for  combination 
Poor  Law  Report,  are  not  being  utilised  as  they 
J£MS;5o  might.  ^e.  It  is  equally  clear 
edit.  that  it  is  only  with  an  enlarged 

area  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  that  classifica- 
tion of  institutions  which  is  so  necessary. 
There  are,  further,  other  reasons  which  urge 
the  need  of  an  increased  area  of  administra- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  areas 
is  in  itself  a  source  of  weakness  in  administration. 
There  are  643  unions  in  England  and  Wales, 
varying  in  size  from  Welwyn  with  a  population 
of  2200  to  West  Ham  with  a  population  of 
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680,000.    A  reduction  in  the  number  of  areas  by 
their  enlargement  is  essential  to  any  reform.1 

Secondly,  it  is  urged  that  by  enlarging  the 
area,  the  standard  of  administration  may  be 
raised.  The  scale  of  work  being  larger  and  the 
work  itself  more  important,  it  will,  it  is  said,  be 
more  attractive  to  capable  men. 

Moreover,  in  the  country  districts  it  will,  in  an 
enlarged  area,  be  easier  to  find  men  fitted  to  be 
Guardians.  Of  late,  owing  to  the  migration  to 
the  towns,  sufficient  men  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  have  not  offered  themselves.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  one  supervising  authority  acting 
over  a  large  area  will  produce  uniformity  of 
treatment  and  continuity  of  policy. 

It  being  thus  established  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  of  administration  is  a  necessary 
reform,  it  remains  to  fix  what  the  enlarged  area 
shall  be. 

The  Majority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of 
1909  proposed  that  in  future  the  unit  of  adminis- 
tration should  be  the  County  and  County 
Borough,2  because  the  County  is  already  hal- 
lowed by  custom  as  the  unit  of  administration 
in  local  government. 

The  Majority  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  the 
following  principles  as  governing  the  readjustment 
of  areas : — 

(a)  That  the  area  of  the  Public  Assistance 

Authority  shall  be  coterminous  with  the  area 

of  the  County  or  County  Borough,  and  that 

1PThe  following  alterations  in  Poor  Law  areas  have 
recently  taken  place : — The  City  of  Birmingham,  the 
City  of  Westminster,  and  the  township  of  Leeds  Unions 
have  been  formed,  and  the  Central  Sick  Asylum  District 
has  been  dissolved. 

a  With  regard  to  this  proposal,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Comity  or  County  Borough  area  was  originally 
and  until  recently  essentially  an  area  of  Civic  Police. 
S.P.  I 
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no  exception  from  this  principle  shall  be  per- 
missible unless  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  satisfied  that  such  exception  would,  in  any 
particular  case,  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
administration. 

(6)  Any  union  area,  which  at  present  over- 
laps a  county  or  county  borough,  shall  be 
divided  up  so  that  each  part  of  it  will  be 
attached  for  Public  Assistance  purposes  to  the 
county  or  county  borough  within  the  boun- 
daries of  which  such  part  is  at  present  situated. 

(c)  Any  injustice  or  anomaly  arising  from 
this  arrangement  may  be  remedied  subsequently 
by  the  ordinary  procedure  for  altering  county 
or  county  borough  boundaries,  supplemented, 
if  necessary,  by  further  powers  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

(d)  Financial   adjustments   necessitated   by 
the  partition  of  a  union  area  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  authorities 
concerned,  and,  failing  agreement,  by  arbitra- 
tion, as  under  section  62  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888. 

Having  determined  the  area,  the  Majority 
proceeded  to  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
'Public  Assistance  Authority.'  They  rejected 
the  method  of  direct  election  by  the  existing 
County  Council  and  County  Borough  electorates, 
on  the  ground  that  direct  election  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  'had  brought  in  its  wake  .  .  .  unmis- 
takable evils  which  in  our  judgment  ought  not 
to  be  perpetuated.'  On  the  other  hand,  while 
prepared  to  admit  that  a  limited  number  of 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  County  Council 
and  by  the  Government  would  be  the  best  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  they  proposed  to 
assign  to  the  Public  Assistance  Authority,  they 
hesitated  to  put  this  suggestion  forward  as  an 
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authoritative  proposal.  They  therefore  proposed 
that  the  Public  Assistance  Authority  should  be 
a  Statutory  Committee  of  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Council,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  One-half  of  the  members  to  be  appointed 
by    the    Council    of    the    County    or    County 
Borough,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  may  be 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  Council. 

(2)  The  other  half  of  the  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  from  outside  their 
number,    and   to   consist   of   persons   experi- 
enced in  the  local  administration  of  public 
assistance  or  other  cognate  work. 

In  so  large  an  area  as  the  county,  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  local  committees.  The  Majority 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  suggest  that  the 
areas  of  these  Public  Assistance  Committees 
shall  'in  the  first  instance'  be  the  union  areas; 
but  that  'ultimately'  they  'shall  be  such  as  the 
Public  Assistance  Authority,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  shall  prescribe,  and 
those  areas  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  coterminous 
with  one  or  other  rural  or  urban  districts.' 

In  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Minority  of  the 
Commission,  the  area  is  again  the  County  and 
Report, vol.  IIIM  the  County  Borough.  They  fur- 
pp.398seq.  thej.  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

there  could  not  be  two  authorities  in  the 
County  area,  and  that  therefore  the  duties 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  must  be  transferred 
to  the  Councils  of  the  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs.  The  method  of  achieving  this  transfer 
suggested  is  by  the  division  of  the  duties  of  the 
Guardians  among  the  several  committees  of  the 
County  Councils  who  at  present  constitute  the 
local  authorities.  Thus  the  Poor  Law  children 
of  school  age  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Local 
Education  Authorities,  the  Education  Committee 
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of  the  County  Council;  the  provision  for  birth 
and  infancy,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
incapacitated,  and  the  institutional  provision  for 
the  aged  would  be  transferred  to  the  Local 
Health  Authorities  and  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  or  Town  Council;  the 
Local  Pension  Committee  would  deal  with  the 
aged  who  do  not  require  institutional  treatment; 
to  the  Asylums  Committee  of  the  County  or 
County  Borough  Council — possibly  under  a  new 
name — would  be  given  the  care  of  the  mentally 
defective.1  The  Minority  would  also  have  a  new 
County  officer,  a  Registrar  of  Public  Assistance, 
to  co-ordinate  the  work.  Thus  the  Poor  Law 
Authority  as  such  would  cease  to  exist;  it  would 
be  'broken  up,'  and  its  functions  transferred  to 
already  existing  Local  Authorities. 

Another  suggestion  for  a  Poor  Law  Authority 
in  a  County  area  comes  from  the  County  Councils 
Association.  This  Association  does  not,  it  should 
be  remembered,  include  the  County  Boroughs. 

•  Morning  Post,'    The    Committee   of   this  Associa- 
Jan.  25, 1911.        ^ion,  on  considering  the  Poor  Law 
reports,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  the  Majority  of  the  Commission 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Statutory  Committee 

m  _  of  the  County  Councils  was 

Cf.  Mr  A.  W.  Chapman.  . .      .  f,  ,      , 

quite  impossible,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  such  proposals  would  be  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  first  principles  of  local  govern- 
ment through  representative  bodies.  Such  an 

•  Morning  Post,'     arrangement  would  not  enable  the 
Jan.  25,  i9ii.         County  Council  to   cany  out  its 
responsibilities  as  it  should  to  the  ratepayers  in 
connection    with    the    expenditure    of     money 

1  This  has  been  done,  with  regard  to  certain  classes  of 
the  mentally  defective,  by  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act, 
1013. 
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involved  by  the  new  work ;  while  the  work  of 
such  a  committee  would  occupy  the  entire 
time  of  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  County 
Council,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of 
the  work  of  the  Council,  and  would  necessitate 
in  almost  every  case  a  large  increase  of  member- 
ship— an  arrangement  which  would  be  an  excep- 
tionally difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  thing  to 
manage  in  many  counties.'  The  Association 
further  disapproved  the  plan  of  the  Minority  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  not  give  the  County 
Councils  real  control,  and  that  there  would  always 
be  a  great  want  of  co-ordination  and,  of  necessity* 
therefore,  overlapping  and  extravagance,  and 
too  much  power  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
officials. 

The  plan  put  forward  by  the  Association  itself 
was  as  follows  : — 

•  Morning  Post,*  The  areas  shall  be  (a)  county 
Jan.  26,  i9ii.  or  county  borough,  (6)  urban  or 
rural  districts ;  and  both  of  these  areas,  where 
small,  shall  be  grouped  so  as  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  of  small  county  boroughs.  The 
authorities  shall  be  (a)  a  County  Poor  Law  Com- 
mittee constituted  by  a  scheme  prepared  and 
adopted  by  the  County  or  County  Borough 
Council,  and  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  (b)  District  Poor  Law  Boards. 

The  County  Poor  Law  Committee  shall  consist 
of  (1)  members  of  the  County  Councils  anci  of 
District  Councils,  and  (2)  other  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  County  Council  experienced  in 
Poor  Law  and  charitable  work,  including  a  fair 
propoTiion  of  women;  a  clear  majority  of  the 
committee  to  consist  of  members  of  the  County 
Council,  unless  the  County  Council  do  otherwise 
determine,  and  in  any  case  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  members  of  the  County  Council  or 
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of  District  Councils.  The  District  Poor  Law 
Boards  shall  consist  of  (1)  all  the  members  of  the 
County  Council  elected  for  the  district  or  resident 
in  the  district,  who  consent  to  serve,  (2)  District 
Councillors  as  arranged  by  the  scheme,  and 
(3)  not  more  than  one-quarter  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  from  persons  experienced  in 
Poor  Law  and  charitable  work,  including  a  fair 
proportion  of  women.  The  Association  laid 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  ensuring  that  the 
constitution  of  these  bodies  should  be  so  arranged 
that  there  shall  always  be  a  majority  of  elected 
people  upon  them. 

Such  are  the  schemes  put  forward  for  the 
establishment  of  the  county  and  county  borough 
as  the  area  of  administration.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Majority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
implicitly  admit  that  there  will  be  much  over- 
lapping of  areas,  needing  very  many  geographical 
and  financial  adjustments.  Further,  the  County 
Councils  Association  reveals  that  the  question  of 
area  is  not  really  solved,  in  suggesting  that  the 
areas  proposed  in  their  scheme  may  be  grouped 
in  order  to  avoid  difficulties.  Moreover,  none  of 
these  proposals  apparently  recognise  any  differ- 
ence in  the  problem  as  it  exists  in  the  large  towns 
and  as  it  exists  in  the  country. 

As  opposed  to  all  the  schemes  already  dis- 
cussed, that  put  forward  by  Mr  Charles  Booth 
and  Sir  Arthur  Downes  differen- 
S2£n.ML9ii.  tiates  between  the  large  urban 
Downes,  Memo-  areas  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 
They  point  out  that  the  transfer 
of  authority  to  the  counties  or  county  boroughs 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  great 
urban  populations,  where  the  necessity  for 
reform  is  greatest,  while  it  threatens  the 
maximum  of  disturbance  to  the  rural  districts, 
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where  the  need  is  least  pressing.  Further,  they 
express  doubt  as  to  whether  many  of  the  pro- 
posed areas  would,  after  all,  suffice  for  a  complete 
self-contained  scheme  of  classification,  and,  in 
addition,  indicate  the  vast  amount  of  readjustment 
required  if  the  county  and  borough  basis  be 
adopted.  It  appears  that  there  would  have  to  be 
no  less  than  225  adjustments  of  existing  proper- 
ties and  liabilities,  which  would  involve  much 
time,  trouble,  and  expense.  This  is  corroborated 
L.  G.  B.  Report,  as  regards,  one  county  by  one 
i909-io,  pp.  81-a.  Of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors,  who,  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1909-10,  dwells  upon  'the  special  difficulties 
of  applying  the  proposals  to  Lancashire  .  .  . 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  geographical 
county  contains  seventeen  county  boroughs, 
of  which  fourteen  at  present  constitute  parts 
of  Poor  Law  unions,  with  areas  and  populations 
in  most  cases  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
county  boroughs.'  As  regards  the  trouble  in- 
volved in  making  readjustments,  another  of  the 
inspectors  gives  interesting  evidence. 

Ibid., p.  47.       4nn:  ••     .  n       ,1 

The  arrangements  between  South- 
ampton and  South  Stoneham,'  says  Mr  Baldwyn 
Fleming,  'consequent  upon  the  removal  of 
the  parishes  of  Portsmouth  and  Shirley  from 
the  latter  to  the  former  union,  have  not  yet  been 
completed,  but  the  adjustment  is  in  progress. 
There  are  many  intricate  details  to  be  worked 
out  which  must  necessarily  take  time,  and  probably 
will  cause  a  certain  amount  of  friction.'  And  this 
refers  only  to  one  very  small  rearrangement. 
•  Poor  Law  Reform,*  Moreover,  Mr  Booth  pointed 
i9ii,  pp.  47-8.  out  that  the  adjustments  when 

made  could  not  secure  finality.  '  Urban  dis- 
tricts grow  into  populous  places,  and  may  be 
organised  as  boroughs.  Boroughs  increase  in 
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importance  and  will  claim  to  rank  as  county 
boroughs.  Each  change  will  necessitate  further 
adjustments,  and  the  more  complete  the  insti- 
tutional service  provided  by  the  Administrative 
County  from  which  the  population  would  then 
pass,  the  more  difficult  the  rearrangement  would 
become.1  With  what  confidence  could  institu- 
tions be  established  for  so  uncertain  a  popula- 
tion?' Noi;  would  the  county  basis  prevent  the 
necessity  of  some  system  of  grouping,  where  the 
counties  or  county  boroughs  are  manifestly  too 
small  as  self-contained  areas  for  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions. Mr  Booth  pointed  out  that  the  larger  and 
more  important  County  Councils,  who  might  do 
the  work  well,  were  already  overburdened  with 
duties.  This  was  admitted  by  the  County 
Councils  Association,  which  suggested  that  if 
the  County  Council  took  up  the  work  of  the  Poor 
or.  Mr  Chapman's  ^aw,  a  certain  portion  of  this 
speech, 'Morning  work  should  be  transferred  to 
Mt''Ji  other  authorities,  and  also  that 

the  Councils  should  be  relieved  of  some  of  the 
work   they   at  present  do,   in  order  that  they 

1  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  with  regard  to 
the  formation  and  extension  of  County  Boroughs,  that 
the  position  of  the  Administrative  County  is  often  seri- 
ously affected  thereby.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  1913, 
a  deputation  waited  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  put  before 
him  the  case  for  the  Administrative  Counties — in  par- 
ticular that  of  Cambridge — in  connection  with  the  recent 
provisional  order  to  make  the  town  of  Cambridge  a 
County  Borough.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Cambridge, 
by  thus  removing  itself,  would  no  longer  share  in  the 
burdens  of  local  government  in  the  whole  of  the  district, 
and  the  duty  of  bearing  the  cost  of  local  administration 
throughout  the  wide  county  area  would  be  left  to  the 
sparsely  populated  rural  districts — in  this  instance, 
merely  a  ring  of  villages. 

When  the  Poor  Law  administration  is  also  involved,  the 
position  will  be  still  more  difficult. — Local 
Board  Journal,  May  3,  1913. 
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might  not  be  overburdened.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  minor  Borough  Councils, 
though  they  might  find  the  time,  have  often 
not  the  character  requisite. 

The  plan  put  forward  rests  upon  the  grouping 
of  unions  based  on  population  rather  than  on 
the  area  occupied,  and  varying  in  method  accord- 
ing to  urban  or  rural  conditions.  '  It  rests  upon 
the  idea  that  the  first  essential  is  a  population  of 
mixed  classes  large  enough  to  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  Poor  Law  institutions  of  every  kind 
by  providing  for  treatment  hi  these  institutions 
a  constant  supply  of  inmates  numerous  enough 
to  enable  the  management  to  combine  economy 
with  efficiency.'  It  is  proposed  that  existing 
unions,  without  losing  their  individuality  or 
ceasing  to  represent  the  ratepayers  and  administer 
the  law,  should  combine  with  the  group  of 
adjacent  unions  for  common  purposes,  and 
particularly  for  the  establishment  of  the  special 
institutions  requisite  to  relieve  their  own  poor- 
house  of  unsuitable  inmates;  the  management  of 
these  institutions  being  undertaken  by  a  joint 
committee  to  be  formed  of  Guardians  representing 
each  union  in  the  group,  and  the  expense  equit- 
ably apportioned. 

Details  were  published,  with  a  map,  showing 
how  such  a  scheme  might  work  out,  but  were 
intended  only  as  an  example;  and,  in  conclusion, 
Mr  Booth  reiterates  that  it  is  the  principle  of 
combination,  and  not  any  particular  form  of  its 
application,  that  he  advocates;  a  dozen  different 
schemes,  each  with  special  merits  of  its  own, 
might  well  be  formulated — sufficient  for  him  if 
the  plan  suggested  serves  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

The  plan  is  infinitely  elastic.  Sir  Arthur 
Downes,  in  his  note  of  introduction,  says :  '  It 
is  the  distinctive  merit  of  the  suggestions  now 
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published  that  the  scheme  could  be  introduced 
tentatively  or  experimentally  to  any  desired 
group  of  existing  areas  at  any  tune  or  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  thought  fit.  It  might  pro- 
ceed either  by  federation  or  by  amalgamation, 
and  the  group  be  enlarged  or  reduced  as  may  be 
expedient,  with  the  least  disturbance  of  existing 
areas  or  machinery  and  at  the  least  cost  of 
expenditure.  In  thus  proceeding  step  by  step, 
the  cost  of  each  advance  would  be  approximately 
known,  and  the  whole  system  endowed  with  an 
elasticity  of  adjustment  at  a  time  when  the 
effects  of  collateral  legislation  in  regard  to  Old 
Age  Pensions,  to  Labour  Exchanges,  and  as  to 
Insurance  against  Unemployment,  Sickness,  or 
Invalidity  may  introduce  potent  but  uncertain 
factors.' 


POOR  LAW  AUTHORITY  FOR  LONDON 

The  advantages  of  a  central  authority  for  Poor 
Law  purposes  in  London  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  discussion,  both  from  an  administra- 
tive and  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  From  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  such  an  authority 
would  put  an  end  to  many  difficulties.  In  the 
words  of  the  Majority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion of  1909,  'an  examination  into  the  policy, 
practice,  scale  of  relief,  and  cost  of  institutions 
shows  a  wide  divergence  between  the  different 
unions,  and  sometimes  between  unions  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  one  another.  These  differences 
exist  whether  the  unions  in  contrast  are  rich  or 
poor,  in  the  south,  the  east,  or  the  west.'  The 
establishment  of  a  unified  London  for  all  Poor 
Law  purposes,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  for  all  purposes  of  Public  Assistance, 
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would,  as  far  as  can  be  anticipated,  check  these 
divergences,  and  bring  uniformity  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  London. 

The  first  point  which  arises,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  districts,  is  that  of  the  area  which 
the  proposed  authority  shall  administer.  Since 
the  creation  of  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  much  land,  at  the  time  unoccupied,  has 
been  built  on,  and  the  suburbs  have  extended  hi 
many  directions  far  beyond  the  county  boundary. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  dependent  upon  occupations 
carried  on  within  the  county,  but  residing  outside 
Poor  Law  Report,  it.  There  are,  moreover,  a  num- 
voi.i.,P.203.  ker  of  urban  communities,  such 
as  West  Ham,  Edmonton,  Hornsey,  and 
Willesden,  rapidly  growing  in  population, 
and  with  a  very  low  valuation  per  head  of 
the  population  and  very  heavy  expenditure  on 
poor  relief.  These  areas  are,  practically,  a  con- 
tinuation of  London.  If  they  were  brought  within 
a  unified  Poor  Law  area,  they  would  be  relieved 
of  a  portion  of  their  burden  by  means  of  a  small 
additional  charge  on  the  wealthier  areas. 

In  a  restricted  field  of  administration,   that 

of  the  work  of  the  Labour  Exchanges,  the  Minority 

of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 

Ibid.,  Vol.  III., p. 639.  .          ,  ,        ,., 

pointed  out  that  the  Metro- 
politan Exchanges  are  working  under  great 
difficulties.  They  find  their  operations  con- 
fined by  the  Administrative  County  of  London, 
whilst  industry  has  spread  out  into  West  Ham 
and  Tottenham,  Willesden  and  Baling,  Wimble- 
don and  Croydon.  These  Commissioners  urge 
that  the  wider  the  area  covered  by  the  Labour 
Exchange  organisation,  the  larger  is  the  propor- 
tion of  situations  filled. 
Everything  thus  seems  to  point  to  an  area 
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for  the  administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  larger  than  that  of  the  Administrative  County 
of  London. 

The  boundaries  provisionally  suggested  by  Mr 
Booth  as  feasible  for  London  include  no  less  than 
4PoorLawReform,"  forty-eight  unions,  and  con- 
mi,  p.m.  tained  at  the  time  of  the  1901 
census  a  population  of  6,750,000.  This  area 
covers,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  or  'Greater  London,'  and  includes 
such  districts  as  Cheshunt  and  Hatfield  to  the 
north,  Epsom  and  Bromley  to  the  south,  Ilford 
and  Erith  to  the  east,  and  Uxbridge  and  Staines 
to  the  west  of  the  Administrative  County  of 
London. 

We  have  in  this  Greater  London  an  urban 
population  socially  interconnected  and  indus- 
trially interdependent,  for  which,  according  to 
the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr  Booth,  a  unified 
Poor  Law  Authority  is  desirable. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  constitution  of  the 
central  authority  for  London.  With  regard  to 
the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Majority  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Statutory  Committee  of  the  County  Council, 
with  statutory  duties,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
this  is  not  feasible,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Poor  Law  area  should  be  considerably  wider  than 
the  Administrative  County  of  London.  Quite 
apart  from  this,  it  seems  that  the  London  County 
Council,  even  more  than  many  other  County 
Councils,  already  has  sufficient  duties  to  occupy 
its  attention,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Poor  Law 
administration  is  so  important,  so  extensive,  and 
so  technical  in  character  as  to  require  an  entirely 
separate  authority. 

To  turn  to  the  other  proposals  for  the  con- 
stitution of  a  central  authority,  they  are : 
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(a)  Nominated  Commissioners,  (6)  Direct  Election, 
and  (c)  a  transformed  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board. 

With  regard  to  Nominated  Commissioners,  the 
Majority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  expressed 
Poor  Law  Report,  themselves  in  the  following 
vol.  n.,  p.  205.  terms :  *  Some  of  us  are  of 
opinion  that,  looking  to  the  enormous  size  of 
London,  to  the  constant  shifting  of  its  population, 
and  to  the  lack  of  cohesion  between,  and  the 
different  character  and  wants  of,  individual 
districts,  the  nomination  of  Commissioners  as 
a  central  and  controlling  authority  would  be 
the  best  form  of  administration  for  it;  such  a 
body  to  be  small  in  number,  partly  appointed  by 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  assisted  by  local  com- 
mittees. We  think  that  such  a  scheme  would 
well  suit  the  case  of  London,  and  would  give  the 
best  results  as  regards  both  efficiency  and  economy. 
It  would,  however,  be  an  innovation  certain  to 
be  strongly  opposed,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
political  difficulties  attendant  upon  it  would  be 
more  than  any  Government  would  care  to 
encounter.' 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  suggested  that  an  ideal  system  would 
Poor  Law  Report,  be  quite  a  small  body  of  very 
p?363.M  MirDun?'  capable  people — less  than  a  dozen 
combe  Mann.  — with  paid  inspectors  or  paid 
officials  to  report  to  them.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Commissioners  would  have  to  be 
paid,  as  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  are. 
The  political  difficulties  which  might  attach 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  body  of 
Commissioners  for  London  might  perhaps  not  be 
felt  if  the  Commissioners  were  appointed  for 
a  comparatively  short  period  to  administer  the 
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Poor  Law  during  the  transition  between  the 
passing  of  the  present  system  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  authority  for  London,  whatever 
it  is  to  be. 

The  appointment  of  these  Commissioners  might 
presumably  follow  the  lines  of  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834.  As  will  be  remembered, 
three  Commissioners  and  a  Secretary  were 
appointed,  and  reported  annually  to  the  Home 
Office,  until  the  Commission  was  abolished  in 
1847,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  A  similar  number  might  now  be  appointed 
by  His  Majesty's  Government,  but  with  powers 
restricted  to  the  Metropolitan  area,  to  administer 
the  Poor  Law,  until  such  time  as  the  new  Poor 
Law  or  Public  Assistance  Authority  for  London 
shall  be  effectively  established. 

Other  proposals  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Direct  Election :  The  existing  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by 
a  directly  elected  Poor  Law  Board,  which  should 
take  over  their  duties,  together  with  those  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  should  levy 
its  precepts  throughout  London.  The  Board 
should  consist  of  two  members  elected  by  the 
parochial  electors  in  each  of  the  existing  London 
County  Council  electoral  divisions,  other  than  the 
City  of  London,  which  should  elect  four  repre- 
sentatives. A  Board  thus  elected  would  consist 
of  118  members,  and  would  be  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  London  County  Council. 

As  regards  this  proposed  scheme  of  direct 
election,  the  example  of  the  L.C.C.  constitution 
seems  to  have  conclusively  shown  the  danger 
of  the  political  element  thus  introduced  when 
large  communities  come  into  account.  Politics 
should  find  no  place  in  Public  Assistance.  The 
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constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
has  proved  a  far  more  efficient  instrument  for  its 
purpose.  If  an  administrative  body  is  torn  by 
politics,  the  elected  element  is  neutralised,  and  the 
official  power  will  increasingly  preponderate. 
The  prime  object  should  be  to  balance  these 
elements — the  elective  should  check  bureaucracy, 
secure  the  will  of  the  community  and  control  the 
finance;  the  official  should  provide  efficiency  of 
administrative  routine;  and  each  should  be  a 
safeguard  against  corrupt  practices.  Probably 
the  best  security  against  these  is  furnished  by 
a  well-organised  service  with  chief  officers  of 
well-proved  attainments  and  integrity,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  representative  elements 
under  definite  regulations. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  the  latter  element  has  added  to  it  (in 
a  proportion  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
elective)  an  element  nominated  by  an  inde- 
pendent Department  of  Government.  Against 
any  theoretical  views  may  be  set  the  nearly  fifty 
years  of  practical  experience  and  evolution  (the 
surest  basis  of  growth  and  development)  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  as  a  working 
machine  of  Public  Assistance.  In  this  evolution 
all  who  know  the  history  of  the  Board  will,  I 
think,  agree  that  the  nominated  element  has 
played  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  part. 
What  is  found  to  be  so  valuable  in  practice  should 
not  be  discarded. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr 
Booth,  which  is  described  in  detail  later  on,  that 
the  nomination  by  Government  should  be  pro- 
portional to  any  grants  from  taxes,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  'in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  the  nominees  are  to  some  extent 
trustees  in  the  interest  of  the  Central  Fund  (from 
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rates)  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund.  Sir  Arthur  Downes  suggests  (Memoran- 
dum, page  82  of  Poor  Law  Reform)  that  the 
nominated  members  should  be  representative  of 
denned  interests,  e.g.,  the  medical  profession, 
churches,  the  voluntary  hospitals,  charities,  and 
nursing  associations;  and  of  financial  and  busi- 
ness interests,  railways,  banks,  companies,  etc.; 
or  of  friendly  societies,  women,  etc.  For  the 
primary  and  local  administration  of  Public 
Assistance,  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be 
a  comparatively  small  body  of  directly  elected 
members  working  on  the  old  Manchester  lines 
described  in  Sir  James  Davy's  evidence.1  From 
these  members  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
of  the  future  (another  name  should  be  found 
it)  would  be  formed  to  the  extent  of,  say,  two- 
thirds — the  other  third  being  nominated  by 
representatives  of  the  local  bodies.  Any  repre- 
sentation of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
(central  body)  on  the  local  should  depend  upon 
what  contribution  may  be  given  from  a  central 
fund  to  the  local  expenditure  of  the  local  body. 
The  appointment  or  dismissal  of  principal 
officers  (including  relief  clerks  and  relieving 
officers — re  -named  Public  Assistance  officers) 

1  The  Manchester  system  which,  Sir  James  Davy  said, 
resulted  'in  the  fairest  administration  of  out-relief  he  ever 
saw,'  was  briefly  as  follows  : — Definite  rules  were  drawn 
up  for  the  administration  of  out-relief,  and  a  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  consisting  of  one  man,  sat 
every  day.  The  Guardians  took  it  in  turns  to  perform 
this  duty.  The  relieving  officer  stated  the  case,  the 
relief  clerk  quoted  the  precedents  for  it,  and  the  Guardian 
gave  the  final  decision.  If  the  order  made  out  by  the 
Guardian  contravened  the  regulations,  the  clerk  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  and  the  matter  came  before  the  full 
Board;  all  the  circumstances  were  discussed,  and  the 
order  was  rescinded  or  not,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
all  the  Guardians. 
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should  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
central  body — a  devolution  of  Local  Govern- 
ment powers — or,  in  default  of  the  local,  the  cen- 
tral body,  if  authorised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  should  be  empowered  to  take  over 
for  a  specified  time  the  duties  of  the  local  body; 
provision  should  be  made  under  defined  condi- 
tions for  appeal  either  by  the  applicant  or  by  the 
officer,  first  from  a  decision  of  the  member  of 
the  local  body  deciding  the  application  for 
assistance  in  the  first  instance  to  the  local  body 
itself,  or,  secondly,  from  the  local  body  to  the 
central.  There  should  also  be  some  right  of 
appeal,  under  conditions,  to  the  Government 
Department.  There  should  also  be  maintained 
the  links  at  present  existing  between  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  and  the  Poor  Law  Authorities, 
by  agents  who,  though  called  inspectors,  may, 
and  usually  do,  act  as  coadjutors.  It  would 
probably  be  desirable  to  empower  the  central 
to  devolute  certain  duties  to  the  local  bodies. 

(&)  Mr  Booth  proposed  that  the  old  union  areas 
should  be  accepted  as  electoral  districts  for 
•Poor  Law  Reform,*  London  as  in  the  other  urban 
P-  119t  areas  suggested  by  him.  If 

the  area  were  that  of  'Greater  London/  em- 
bracing forty-eight  unions,  an  average  of  two 
members  for  each  would  provide  an  elected 
Board  of  96  members.*  To  these  he  would  add 
32  members  nominated  by  the  Local  Government 

1  If  it  be  said  that  Greater  London  is  too  large  for  one 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  divide  the  area  (or  else 
the  work)  sectionally,  e.g.,  north  and  south,  or  'Mental/ 
'Children,'  'Vagrant,'  'Hospitals,'  but  retaining  some 
central  machinery,  such  as  Finance,  Contracts,  and  a 
Standing  Joint  Grand  Committee  to  settle  common  affairs 
— Standing  Orders,  Regulations,  and  the  like. 
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Board,  making  in  all  128  members,  of  whom 
25  per  cent,  would  be  nominated  for  the  London 
District  Poor  Law  Board.  Mr  Booth  further 
suggests,  as  regards  the  finance  side  of  the 
question,  that,  instead  of  complicated  little  allow- 
ances based  on  no  particular  principle,  the 
•poor  Law  Reform/  Government  should  everywhere 
PP.  io5  and  133.  shoulder  one-fourth  of  the  ex- 
penditure,1 and  should  be  represented  on  each 
of  the  combined  Boards  by  nominees  to 
represent  their  contribution.  Their  nominees 
would  not  be  officials  sent  down  from  London, 
but  local  people  willing  to  give  time  and 
trouble  to  the  work,  and  deliberately  selected  to 
supply  any  deficiencies  as  to  the  elected  members, 
in  especial  as  regards  women.  The  influence  of 
such  a  contingent  would  be  great,  and  would  be 
justified  by  the  contribution  to  the  expenditure, 
and  in  the  last  resource  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  if  not  satisfied,  could  withdraw 
both  them  and  the  money.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspectors  would  also  frequently 
attend  these  Combined  Board  meetings.  As 
regards  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
Board,  this  scheme  follows  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  which  is  a  combination 
of  popular  election  and  official  nomination, 
fifty-five  of  the  seventy-three  managers  of  the 
Board  being  elected  by  the  several  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  the  remaining  eighteen  being 

1  Sir  Arthur  Downes,  speaking  at  Great  Barr  on  October 
23,  1912,  said: — *  May  I  offer  a  word  of  warning  on  the 
burning  question  of  local  taxation?  I  understand  that 
some  system  of  Exchequer  grants  is  necessary  for  equit- 
able financial  adjustments.  But  beware  of  any  proposal 
to  give  to  any  Department  the  power  to  withhold  niggling 
portions  on  the  plea  of  non-compliance  with  official  re- 
quirements. If  anything  is  to  be  withheld,  let  it  be  all, 
or  say  a  moiety  at  least.' 
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nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

In  retaining  the  union  areas,  we  should  mini- 
mise the  friction  resulting  from  the  transfer  of 
liabilities  and  the  numerous  financial  adjust- 
ments which  would  be  necessary.  Out  of  the 
tv/enty-eight  municipal  boroughs,  only  eighteen 
Poor  Law  areas  are  coterminous  with  the  muni- 
cipal areas,  and  if  the  two  authorities  were  merged, 
a  scheme  of  adjustment  and  arrangement  of 
boundaries  would  be  required. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  feasible  proposal  for 
the  constitution  of  the  central  body  seems  to  be 
that  put  forward  by  Mr  Booth.  It  is  elastic, 
necessitates  the  minimum  of  adjustment,  and 
combines  the  advantages  of  popular  election  and 
governmental  nomination. 

We  have  then  to  consider  the  constitution  of 
the  local  committees.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  those  witnesses  before  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  who  gave  evidence  on  this 
matter,  seemed  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
election  of  the  local  committees.  In  some  cases 
the  objection  was  merely  to  the  multiplicity 
of  elections,  of  which  the  public  is  already 
weary.  Other  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion 
that  popularly  elected  Guardians  are  unable  to 
stand  against  the  local  demand  for  ample  and 
extended  relief,  even  against  their  convictions. 

The  committee,  then,  are  to  be  nominated; 
but  by  what  authority?  Mr  Booth's  suggestion 
•poor  Law  Reform,*  is  that  from  a  list  of  suitable 
P.  119-20.  persons,  proposed  by  in- 

dividual members  of  the  Central  Board,  a 
selection  should  be  made  for  membership  of 
the  necessarily  numerous  local  relief  committees; 
the  Board  voting  on  some  system  which  should 
give  each  vote  its  full  value. 
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Another  proposal  is  that  some  of  the  members 
(a  minority,  perhaps  one-third)  might  be  nomi- 
PoorLawReport.App.,  nated  by  the  Borough  Councils, 
Vol.  n.,  p.  249.  the  rest  being  nominated  by 

local  Guardians.  The  former  seems  the  more 
feasible  proposal,  as  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
introduce  the  Borough  Council  into  Poor  Law 
administration  at  all. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  relations  of  the 
Central  Authority  to  the  local  committees,  and 
the  position  of  the  executive  officers  who  will 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  Central  and 
Local  Authority. 

The  general  trend  of  opinion  appears  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  giving  the  Central  Authority 
absolute  control  over  the  local  committees.  The 
local  committees  would  have  spending  powers  of 
a  very  limited  nature,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
Central  Authority  would  have  power  to  dissolve 
a  local  committee,  if  it  were  thought  necessary. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  if  the 
powers  of  the  local  committees  are  very  much 
limited,  there  will  be  considerably  greater  diffi- 
culty than  has  already  been  experienced  in  getting 
capable  men  and  women  to  take  up  the  work. 
Further,  it  is  clear  that  the  administration  of  out- 
relief  must  ultimately  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
local  administrators. 

It  is  thought  that  with  a  Central  Authority, 
uniformity  would  be  established  as  regards  the 
Poor  Law  Report,  cost  of  the  various  institutions, 
vol.  n.,  p.  a*?.  e>g<}  the  price  per  bed.  With 

regard  to  out-relief,  no  such  strict  uniformity 
would  be  possible.  The  Central  Authority 
would,  for  instance,  define  certain  classes  to 
whom  out-relief  might  be  granted,  and  beyond 
these  the  local  committees  would  have  no 
power  to  act. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  out-relief  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter.  So  great  are  the  difficulties 
Poor  Law  Report,  attendant  on  its  administrer 
App.,  vol.  IIM  p.  88.  tion>  tkat  ft  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  considered  apart  from 
the  general  central  administration  of  the 
London  Poor  Law,  and  alone  of  all  Metropolitan 
Poor  Law  Charges  should  not  be  centralised  ; 
or  that,  if  it  were  centralised,  administration 
by  stipendiaries  would  probably  be  necessary. 

A  Central  Poor  Law  Authority  for  London 
would  levy  one  equalised  rate  over  the  whole 
area.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  out-relief  that  there 
would  be  opportunities  for  the  local  committees 
to  dip  their  hands  deep  into  the  rate  levied  over 
the  whole  of  London.  Again,  would  the  by-laws 
laid  down  by  the  Central  Authority  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Poplar  idea  of  relief,  or  with  the 
wishes  of  those  Boards  of  Guardians  who  grant  no 
out-relief?  No  doubt  the  Central  Authority 
would  steer  a  course  midway  between  the  two 
policies.  But  still  some  ratepayers  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  a  scale  of  out-relief  which  they 
consider  disastrous,  while  in  other  cases  the  scale 
will  be  held  to  be  altogether  inadequate. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  appeal  would  naturally  lie  to  the 
Central  Authority.  But  the  bringing  of  cases  of  out- 
doorrelief  beforethe  Central  Authority  is  much  to  be 
deprecated,  and  would  cause  endless  waste  of  tune. 

If  there  were  any  appeal  at  all,  it  should  be 
subject  to  endorsement  by  the  relieving  officer.1 

lrThe  Relief  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  mainly  define  the  classes  and  limitations.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  introduction  of  the  Scotch  system  of 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  is  to  be  deprecated, 
and  that  appeal  should  be  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  might  be  empowered  to  take  over  local 
administration  in  cases  of  default. 


We  come,  then,  to  the  position  of  the  executive 
relieving  officer.  These  officers  would  be  the 
Booth,  "Poor  Law  paid  officials  of  the  Central 
Rsform,' p.  120.  Authority,  and  would  have 
under  them  assistant  relieving  officers,  as 
might  be  required.  It  is  suggested  that  both 
executive  and  assistant  officers  should  circulate 
to  some  extent  from  district  to  district.  The 
Board  would  look  largely  to  these  men  for 
securing  uniformity  of  principle  and  action 
throughout  the  district.  No  one  should  be 
appointed  as  executive  relieving  officer  who  had 
not  had  experience  as  assistant  relieving  officer 
in  some  portion  of  the  Poor  Law  service,  and 
every  facility  should  be  given  for  interchange  over 
the  whole  service.  The  appointment,  and,  when 
necessary,  the  dismissal,  of  either  executive  or 
assistant  officers  would  rest  with  the  Central 
Authority,  subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Such  an  official  would  have  power  to  refer  the 
decision  of  local  committees  to  the  Central 
Authority  when  called  for,  no  action  being  taken 
in  the  meantime.1  If,  as  is  suggested,  these 
officials  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  local 
committees,  and  kept  a  full  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, their  accumulated  knowledge  of  pre- 
cedents would  give  them  very  great  influence 
with  the  committees.  In  the  same  way,  and  for 
similar  reasons,  a  clerk  to  the  present  Board  of 
Guardians  and  to  Justices  is  not  only  an  executive 
officer,  but  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Board 
or  Bench. 

Mr  Booth  contemplates  a  Central  Board 
divided  into  committees  for  all  the  centralised 
work,  after  the  manner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  each  Central  Committee  having 

1Cf.  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Standing  Order  80. 
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an  executive  relieving  officer,  who  would  act  as 
its  clerk.  Some  such  system  would  presumably 
be  necessary  under  a  unified  London  Poor  Law 
Authority. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  Central 
Poor  Law  Authority  for  London,  that  contracts 
could  be  administered  centrally  as  they  are  under 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.1  Such  an 
administration  would  not  only  render  impossible 
the  practices  which  were  revealed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  inquiries  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poplar  Union  and 
of  the  hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town,  but  would 
also  effect  considerable  economy.  Mr  Buncombe 
Mann  gave  evidence  before  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission to  the  effect  that  the  establishment  of 
central  stores  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  had  secured  all  the  advantages  which  were 
expected  from  it,  including  the  betterment  of  the 
quality  of  the  supplies  through  their  being  sub- 
mitted to  expert  examination,  the  reduction  in 
quantity  and  value  of  the  stocks  at  institutions, 
and  the  great  economy  secured  by  the  power 
to  contract  for  the  supply  of  and  to  purchase 

1  The  following  description  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board's  scientific  administration  appears  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  Report  for  1911-12,  page  be.  : — 

'The  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  includes 
much  which,  elsewhere  than  in  London,  has  from  time  to 
time  been  assigned  by  legislation  to  various  authorities 
not  directly  concerned  with  the  administration  of  relief 
or  public  assistance.  The  position  in  which  this  Board 
has  evolved  among  its  special  services  efficient  provision 
for  the  infectious  sick,  together  with  a  highly  organised 
ambulance  service,  has  been  the  gradual  outcome  cf 
public  requirement  and  of  experience.  And  its  evolution 
is  of  interest  as  an  illustration  of  the  applicability  of  the 
Poor  Law  to  the  demands  of  an  increasingly  complex 
civilisation,  and  of  the  advantages  thus  attained  in  system 
and  in  economy.' 
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large  quantities  of  goods  in  bulk,  and  to  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  manufacturers  of 
the  articles.  Mr  Mann  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  of  the  supplies  for  the  institutions  con- 
trolled by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  are 
arranged  for  by  the  Contract  Committee  with  a  very 
few  minor  exceptions,  hi  which  it  is  advantageous 
for  arrangements  to  be  made  locally  by  the 
institution  sub-committees.  The  Contract  Com- 
mittee also  undertake  the  duty  of  providing  the 
furniture  and  equipment  required  for  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Board,  and  by  central  dealing  and 
expert  assistance  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  articles  obtained  and  economies 
in  the  prices  paid  have  been  secured.  In  con- 
nection with  the  printing  and  stationery  work, 
a  great  saving  has  also  been  effected. 

In  case  it  should  be  considered  too  extreme 

a  course  to  adopt  Mr  Booth's  proposals  in  their 

poor  Law  Report,    entirety,    the  following    sugges- 

Appendix.voi.ii.,    tions  have  been  made  for  the 

sake  of  expediency  : — 

(1)  Reduce  the  number  of  Guardians  where 
this  is  excessive  (e.g.,  what  can  the  City  want 
with  fifty?).    This  would  involve  the  repeal  of 
the  power  given  to  County  Councils  by  the 
1888  Act  to  fix  the  number.    This  power  should 
vest  only  hi  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(2)  Empower  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  appoint  on  each  Board  of  Guardians  nominees 
on  the  principle  of  representative  nomination; 
these   should   include   representatives   of   the 
London  County  Council  or  other  public  bodies 
not  otherwise  provided  for;    such  representa- 
tives might  be  co-opted  ad  hoc.    The  number 
of  such  nominees  might  be  fixed  on  the  system 
suggested  by  Mr  Booth — proportionate  to  the 
Exchequer  grants,  if  the  Metropolitan  Common 
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Poor  Fund  did  not  exist.  But  so  long  as  that 
fund  continues,  the  Local  Government  Board 
could  fairly  claim  to  appoint  (in  the  common 
interest)  in  similar  proportion  to  its  present 
representation  on  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board. 

(3)  Certain  classes  of  Poor  Law  residential 
institutions    should    be    transferred    to    the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.     This  step  can 
be    undertaken    by    the    Local    Government 
Board  as  an  administrative  measure  without 
waiting  for  further  legislation.    The  transfer 
of  the  Metropolitan  casual  wards   from   the 
Guardians  to  the  Board  in  1912  by  the  Metro- 
politan Casual  Paupers'  Order,  1911,  may  be 
instanced  as  an  example  both  of  the  machinery 
which  is  available  and  of  the  admirable  results 
which  may  be  expected.     Cf.  above,  Chap.  I. 
Sir  Arthur  Downes  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  if  all  the  London  Poor  Law  infirmaries  were 
Poor  Law  Report,       under   one    central    system    of 
Ap29?di**  Vo1*  n'*      management,  there  would  be  a 
saving    upon    the  present   ex- 
penditure.      The   chief   direction  in  which  this 
would    be    effected    is     that     of    the     proper 
aggregation   and   classification   of  the   different 
classes  of  inmates  through  which  the  large  number 
of  vacant  places  in  existing  infirmaries  could  be 
utilised  for  other  pressing  purposes,   and  very 
considerable  capital  outlay  on  new  buildings  would 
be  rendered  unnecessary.     For  instance,  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  (Chapter  II.)  that  in 
recent  years  the  practice  has  been  growing  upon 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  their  officers  of  transfer- 
ring senile  dements  to  imbecile  and  even  lunatic 
asylums.      The    Tooting    Bee    Asylum    of    the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  practically  an 
infirmary    for    senile    dements,    and    the    other 
S.P.  K 
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asylums  of  the  Board  are  largely  assuming  this 
character,  while  the  same  complaint  is  made  by 
the  county  lunatic  asylums.  More  and  more 
so-called  asylum  accommodation  is  being  de- 
manded for  these  aged  people  who  merely  require 
institutional  care  in  London  in  places  readily 
accessible  to  their  friends,  and  this  could  be 
found  under  such  a  scheme  as  that  outlined  by 
setting  aside  some  London  infirmary  accom- 
modation for  them. 

Again,  large  numbers  of  the  existing  occupants 
of  London  infirmary  beds  are  tuberculous  patients 
who  should  fall  to  be  dealt  with  under  any 
comprehensive  scheme  such  as  that  proposed, 
under  which  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
will  be  responsible  for  the  institutional  treatment 
of  these  cases,  and  the  operation  of  the  Insurance 
Act,  as  pointed  out  later,  should  materially  affect 
the  admissions  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries  as  such. 
Some  of  the  existing  buildings  should  therefore 
be  made  available,  by  procedure  which  is  simple 
and  ready  to  hand,  for  use  as  hospitals  for  these 
patients  under  the  new  conditions. 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  at  the  present 
tune  over  2000  vacant  places  in  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Law  schools,  and  here  again  under  central 
management  these  places  could  be  at  once  avail- 
able for  public  purposes  for  which  fresh  accom- 
modation is  required,  and  so  greatly  lessen  the 
need  for  new  buildings.  At  the  same  tune  the 
sendees  of  the  skilled  specialists  employed  by  the 
Asylums  Board  in  connection  with  their  existing 
work  with  Poor  Law  children  could  be  utilised 
direct  at  the  schools  themselves,  and  probably 
a  good  deal  of  contagious  and  other  disease 
dealt  with  at  the  source. 

One  further  argument  for  centralisation  of  this 
character  may  be  found  in  the  great  desirabjUty 
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for  setting  up  uniform  rates  of  salaries  and 
wages,  and  uniform  conditions  of  work  throughout 
the  Poor  Law  service  of  one  great  metropolis 

(4)  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  might 
be  charged   with  the   duty  of    preparing  an 
Annual  Statement  of  Public  Assistance  Expen- 
diture  showing — inter   alia — the   comparative 
cost  of  administration  by  the  local,  as  well  as 
by  the  central,  Public  Assistance  bodies. 

(5)  If  full  powers  were  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan  Asylums   Board    for   co-operation   or 
combination  with  other  Boards  of  Guardians, 
or  other   'M.A.B.'s'    (elsewhere   than   in   the 
Metropolis),  the  difficulties  of  the  'outer  ring' 
would    be   considerably   reduced.      (E.g.,   the 
'outer  ring'  would  be  able  to  contract  with 
the  M.A.B.  for  dealing  with  certain  classes — 
say,  ophthalmia,  ringworm,  small-pox,  epilepsy, 
etc.) 

(6)  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  should 
have  another  name.1 

Something  on  the  foregoing  lines  might,  it  has 
been  suggested,  effect  much  without  plunging 
at  one  step  into  such  a  gigantic  undertaking  as, 
say,  the  Central  Administration,  both  indoor  and 
outdoor,  of  a  Greater  London. 

Finance. — From  a  financial,  no  less  than  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  centralisa- 
tion of  the  London  Poor  Law  Authority  is  most 
desirable.  The  finance  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  Guardians  is  rendered  extremely  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  part  of  their  expenditure 
is  borne  centrally  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 

14 Metropolitan  Assistance  Board'  may  be  suggested  as 
an  alternative,  if  only  to  avoid  the  unhappy  associations 
now  connected  with  the  word  asylum,  which  in  our  best 
writers  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  sanctuary,  a  place 
of  retreat  or  security.  Another  possible  title  would  be 
'Public  Assistance  Board  for  London.' 
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Board,  part  of  it  by  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  and  part  of  it  by  the  county  grants 
to  Guardians.  These  three  centralising  factors 
differ  considerably  in  their  operations. 

Tfie  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  deals 
with  the  actual  certified  expenditure  on  certain 
Poor  Law  services,  and  with  contributions 
towards  the  expenditure  on  two  such  services 
calculated  according  to  prescribed  scales.  The 
amount  borne  by  the  fund  is,  as  a  rule,  the  net 
cost  of  the  service,  after  deducting  any  receipts 
applicable  thereto  (including  all  grants  from  the 
county  fund,  except  the  indoor  pauper  grant). 
In  the  case  of  officers'  rations,  the  amount  borne 
by  the  fund  is  calculated  according  to  a  scale 
fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  (i.e.,  12s. 
a  week  for  masters,  matrons,  medical  officers 
when  resident,  school  masters,  and  school  mis- 
tresses, and  8s.  9d.  a  week  for  other  officers, 
assistants,  and  servants);  while  in  the  case  of 
maintenance  of  indoor  paupers  the  amount  borne 
is  a  sum  equal  to  5d.  a  day  for  each  adult  pauper 
maintained,  for  whom  proper  accommodation  is 
provided. 

Among  the  items  borne  by  the  fund,  amounting 
in  1908-9  to  £1,649,221,  are  the  whole  of  the  so- 
called  'maintenance  charges'  and  a  portion  of 
the  'common  charges'  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  As  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  meets  these  common  charges  by  requiring 
a  contribution  throughout  the  Metropolis  on  the 
basis  of  a  rateable  value,  the  effect  is  to  transfer 
the  latter  charges  from  one  central  fund  to 
another,  without  any  material  alteration  in  the 
incidence  of  the  charges.  All  these  expenses  are 
chargeable,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  Guardians, 
who  reclaim  them  from  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  They  consist  of  the  charges  for 
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insane  poor,  pauper  fever  and  small-pox  patients, 
non-pauper  patients,  pauper  children,  medicine, 
medical  and  surgical  appliances,  salaries,  etc., 
of  officers,  and  ambulance  services.  Though  the 
financial  arrangements  might  be  greatly  simplified, 
their  practical  effect,  so  far  as  the  Asylums 
Board  is  concerned,  is  to  spread  the  whole  cost 
of  the  Board's  work  over  the  parishes  and  unions 
in  proportion  to  their  rateable  value.  This  is 
not  always  realised  by  local  Boards  of  Guardians, 
who  are  tempted  by  the  way  the  charges  fall  in 
the  first  instance  to  think  their  share  of  the  cost 
is  governed  by  the  use  they  make  of  the  Board's 
institutions. 

All  claims  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund  are  presented  half-yearly  by  the  Guardians 
in  detail,  and  are  audited  by  the  district  auditor, 
and  certified  by  him  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  several  unions  are  credited  with 
these  sums  and  debited  with  their  rateable  pro- 
portion of  the  total,  balances  are  then  struck, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  levies  a  net 
charge  or  makes  a  net  grant  as  each  case  may 
require. 

A  uniform  rate  of  8«89d.  in  the  £  was,  hi  effect, 
levied  throughout  London  for  the  expenses 
falling  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund. 

The  County  Grants  to  Guardians  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  London  County  Council  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888.  They  do  not 
cover  the  whole  expenditure  on  any  Poor  Law 
service,  but  are  grants-in-aid  calculated  on  bases 
laid  down  by  Parliament.  The  indoor  pauper 
grant  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  is  the  means  of 
distributing  the  charges  over  the  whole  country 
according  to  assessable  value.  The  others  are 
paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account, 
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and  reduce  the  local  charges  in  varying  propor- 
tions; but  any  surplus  balance  in  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  Account  is  applicable  to  the  relief 
of  the  county  rate,  and  thus  the  incidence  of  the 
cost  of  all  these  grants  is  the  same,  whether  they 
are  met  directly  out  of  the  county  rate  or  out  of 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  surplus  transferable  from 
the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  has  never 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  grant  out  of  the 
county  rate,  except  in  the  three  years  beginning 
1890-1. 

The  amount  of  the  grants  paid  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  in  1908-9  was  £587,146.  Of  the  sums 
paid  out  of  Exchequer  contributions,  amounting 
in  all  to  £260,015,  by  far  the  largest  (£185,466) 
was  the  grant  of  4s.  a  week  per  head  for  pauper 
lunatics  in  asylums.  The  others  were  for  Poor 
Law  medical  expenses,  teachers  in  Poor  Law 
schools,  and  for  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 
These  grants  are  the  portion  of  London  Poor 
Law  expenditure  which  is  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Exchequer. 

One  grant  is  paid  out  of  the  county  rate,  that 
for  the  maintenance  of  indoor  paupers  at  the  rate 
of  4d.  a  day  per  head,  under  section  43  (I.)  (b)  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  The  number 
of  indoor  paupers,  which  determines  the  amount 
of  the  grant,  is  the  average  of  the  numbers  main- 
tained by  the  Guardians  of  each  London  union 
during  five  years  ended  March,  1888.  The  total 
amount  was  originally  £326,809  a  year,  but  owing 
to  adjustments  consequent  upon  alterations  of 
the  county  area  under  the  London  Government 
Act,  1899,  this  has  been  increased  to  £327,131 
a  year.  This  amount  was  equivalent  in  the  year 
1908-9  to  a  rate  of  l-77d.  in  the  £  on  the  whole 
county. 
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The  equivalent  of  the  grant  varied  from  -43d. 
in  the  City  of  London  to  10-33d.  in  St  George-in- 
the-East.  Owing  to  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  pauperism  in  London  during  the  twenty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  basis  of  distribution 
was  fixed,  the  distribution  is  not  now  in  accord- 
ance with  present  needs,  and  tends  to  produce 
further  inequalities  as  time  goes  on. 

The  effect  of  the  elaborate,  complicated,  and 
very  extensive  funds  and  grants  here  described 
is  to  centralise  in  the  aggregate  no  less  than 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  Poor  Law  expenditure  of 
London,  including,  as  mentioned,  the  whole  of 
the  Asylums  Board's  expenditure.  The  bulk  of 
the  70  per  cent.,  however,  is  not  a  grant-in-aid, 
but  a  redistribution  (for  purposes  of  equalisation) 
of  money  raised  by  the  Guardians  themselves  as 
poor  rate  and  expended  by  the  Guardians  on  the 
poor. 

The  portion  of  the  Poor  Law  rates  not  equalised 
over  the  whole  of  London  by  the  County  Grants 
and  the  Common  Fund  varies  widely  hi  the 
different  parishes.  Thus  in  the  year  1910-1  it 
ranged  from  «41d.  in  the  £  hi  the  City  of  London 
to  3s.  5-64d.  in  Poplar.1 

Many  methods  have  at  various  times  been 
suggested  with  the  object  of  remedying  the 
inequalities  and  anomalies  in  the  financial 
arrangements  of  London's  Poor  Law  system. 
The  simplest  means  of  achieving  this  object 
would  clearly  be  to  concentrate  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  poor  relief  in  the  hands  of  a  specially 
constituted  central  authority,  a  proceeding  which 
would  ipso  facto  convert  all  local  poor  rates  into 
a  single  central  rate.  It  would  prevent  the  over- 

1  Poplar  deliberately  set  itself  to  break  down  the  Poor 
Law  by  lavish  out-relief.  Some,  at  least,  of  its  3s.  5d. 
was  due  to  reckless  administration. 
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lapping  and  duplicating  of  machinery,  which  is 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  existing  system 
of  centralising  expenditure,  and  remove  the 
principal  cause  of  the  inequalities  of  local  rates. 

The  Central  Authority,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
Central  Poor  Law  Authorities,  suggested  for  the 
urban  districts,  would  provide  and  maintain 
sufficient  and  suitable  institutions  (medical  and 
other)  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  for 
whom  indoor  maintenance  is  necessary;  and  for 
this  purpose  would  take  over  the  institutions  at 
present  maintained  by  the  Guardians  and  by  the 
managers  of  school  districts  and  sick  asylum 
districts.  The  Central  Authority  would  also  take 
over  the  organisation  of  the  outdoor  medical 
service,  and,  as  has  been  said,  make  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  the  local  Guardians  or  com- 
mittees in  the  duties  which  would  remain  with 
them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Authority  must  have  complete  control.1  Stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  London  a  com- 
plete equalisation  of  rates  can  only  be  effected 
safely  by  vesting  full  powers  of  controlling  local 
expenditure  in  the  hands  of  a  Central  Authority; 
and  that  this  would  necessitate  changes  in  the 
existing  system  of  London  government,  more 
particularly  as  regards  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  local  authorities  and  the  relations  between 
those  authorities  and  the  Central  Authority. 

To  sum  up — the  chief  advantages  of  centralising 
the  Poor  Law  in  one  authority  for  London  are 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  Simplification  and  equalisation  of  poor 

rate. 

1  Iii  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  if  out-relief  is  to  be  centralised  it 
must  be  centrally  administered- 
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(b)  Great  facilities  for  classification  of  the 
indoor  poor,  thereby  freeing  vacant  places  for 
public  purposes  in  lieu  of  new  buildings. 

(c)  Uniform  basis  for  granting  outdoor  relief 
on  well-considered  principles  throughout  the 
area. 

(d)  Enormous  improvements  in  contracting 
and  procuring  supplies. 

(e)  Uniform  salaries  and  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  Poor  Law 
service  throughout  the  Metropolis. 

(/)  More  organised  and  uniform  co-operation 
with  voluntary  philanthropic  agencies. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  duties  which 
are  at  present  performed  by  the  Guardians,  but 
which  are  not  connected  with  poor  relief  (viz., 
vaccination,  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
assessment  where  Guardians  appoint  assessment 
committees,  etc.)  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  Also,  since 
a  special  authority  has  been  constituted  to  deal 
with  the  mentally  defective,  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  should  resign  its  functions  in  so 
far  as  they  have  reference  to  this  class;  but,  as 
stated  above,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  concentrate  all  work  connected  with 
those  of  weak  or  unsound  intellect  in  the  M.A.B. 
Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  possess  very  large 
powers  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  Central 
Poor  Law  Authority.  Section  6  of  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Act,  1867,  empowers  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  convert  the  whole  Metro- 
politan area,  or  any  unions  or  parishes  forming 
that  area,  into  one  or  more  districts  for  any 
purposes  of  indoor  relief.  These  powers  do  not 
extend  to  outdoor  relief,  because  section  8  of 
the  Poor  I^aw  Act,  1879,  does  not  apply  to 
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London.  Otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Guardians,  the  Local  Government  Board  might 
combine  these  areas  for  any  Poor  Law  purpose. 
Further,  under  section  1  of  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Amendment  Act,  1869,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  can  dissolve  such  districts.  The 
power  is  exercised  by  Local  Government  Board 
Order  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  '  as 
and  when  may  be  thought  fit.' 

Under  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  the  present 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was  established, 
and  could  at  any  time  be  transformed  or  dis- 
solved. In  practice,  such  a  step  as  dissolution 
would  involve  a  transfer  of  properties,  liabilities, 
and  duties  requiring  complicated  transactions  not 
likely  to  be  undertaken  without  forethought  and 
consultation.  Nevertheless  this  little-known 
power  of  the  Local  Government  Board  might  well 
be  exercised  in  solving  the  difficulties  which 
surround  the  establishment  of  a  new  Poor  Law 
Authority  for  London. 


LONDON  AND  THE  SANATORIUM  BENEFIT 

The    administration    of    sanatorium    benefit 

under  the  National  Insurance  Act  of  1911  was 

^  «  -^     .*          entrusted     to     the     Insurance 

Act,  Section  16  (1).      , ,, 

Committee  to  be  constituted 
for  the  county,  which  was  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  insured  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  sanatoria  and  other 
institutions.  The  Act  further  provided  that  this 
treatment  might  be  extended  to  dependants  of 
insured  persons,  and  a  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  in  February,  1912,  recommended  that 
schemes  dealing  with  the  whole  population  should 
be  drawn  up  by  the  councils  of  counties  and 
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county  boroughs.  This  implied  that  not  only  the 
insured  and  their  dependants,  but  also  the 
uninsured  suffering  from  tuberculosis  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  same  scheme,  for  no  scheme  for 
dealing  with  an  infectious  disease  such  as  tuber- 
culosis could  be  successful  if  confined  to  one 
section  of  the  community.  The  Committee  also 
recommended  that,  in  framing  schemes,  regard 
should  be  had  to  existing  available  authorities 
and  institutions,  in  order  to  prevent  overlapping, 
and,  in  particular,  it  was  considered  that,  in 
London,  use  might  be  made  of  some  of  the 
L.  G.  B.  circular,  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan 
May  14, 1912.  Asylums  Board.  The  Local 
Government  Board  concurred  with  these  re- 
commendations and  issued  a  circular  to  that 
effect. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  agreed  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  regards 
London,  and  declared  its  readiness  to  find  or 
make  sanatorium  provision,  but  considered  that 
it  should  be  legally  enabled  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  directly  with  the  Insurance  Com- 
mittee, and  not  through  the  medium  of  the 
London  County  Council.  It  was,  however,  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  by  the  Act,  which  provided 
insurance  Act,  that  the  Insurance  Committee 
sections  16  &  24.  might  make  arrangements  for 
sanatoria  with  any  persons  or  authorities 
other  than  Poor  Law  Authorities.  The  Board, 
therefore,  on  July  31,  1912,  decided  to  request 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  take  steps  to  initiate  such  legislation  as 
might  be  necessary  to  remove  any  obstacles  which 
might  exist  to  the  managers  providing  the 
sanatorium  accommodation  required  for  the 
County  of  London  for  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Insurance  Act. 
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The  Local  Government  Board,  however,  replied 
that  the  Government  had  decided  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  legislation 
in  the  near  future,  and  asked  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  to  try  to  arrive  at  some  friendly 
arrangement  with  the  London  County  Council  on 
the  matter.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
accordingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  London 
County  Council  the  Downs  Sanatorium  and  a  part 
of  the  Northern  Hospital. 

This,  however,  was  regarded  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  and  the  Board  did  not  cease  to  press 
for  legislation  to  regularise  their  position. 

The  County  Council  also  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and 
on  June  17,  1913,  authorised  their  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  '  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure 
such  additional  powers  as  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  residential  institutions  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculous  persons  in  London 
to  be  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  in  the  same  way  as  by  other  authorities, 
and  thereby  placing  the  Board  in  a  position  to 
form  an  active  unit  in  any  scheme  that  may  be 
formed  by  the  Council  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  in  London.' 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  is  the  body  best  fitted  for  this 
duty.  In  the  first  place,  the  capital  outlay  on 
provision  of  sanatoria  would  be  in  a  very  large 
measure  saved,  as  the  Board  has  at  the  present 
time  a  number  of  vacant  beds.  Also  the  Board 
has  already  had  some  experience  in  dealing  with 
tuberculosis,  as  it  has  a  large  hospital — 850  beds — 
largely  for  tubercular  children  at  Carshalton, 
and  other  sanatoria  for  children.  The  machinery 
necessary  to  control  institutions  such  as  sanatoria 
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is  already  at  work,  as  the  Board  is  already 
responsible  for  10,000  hospital  beds.  In  giving 
the  management  of  the  tuberculosis  establish- 
ments to  a  body  already  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  persons  suffering  from  various  other 
diseases,  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  certain 
economies.  There  is  a  periodical  rise  and  fall 
in  certain  diseases,  and  there  could  be  arranged 
certain  interchanges  of  the  medical  and  nursing 
staff  which  would  lessen  the  expenses. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  an 
arrangement  such  as  that  proposed  above  with 
regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was 
the  view,  erroneously  held  in  some  quarters, 
that  the  functions  of  the  Board  were  confined  to 
the  Poor  Law,  and  that,  if  the  sanatoria  were 
controlled  by  this  body,  they  would  acquire  the 
taint  of  pauperism.  There  are  really  no  grounds 
for  this  fear.  The  Board  already  performs  many 
services  unconnected  with  the  Poor  Law,  such  as 
the  provision  of  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals, 
and  an  ambulance  service  for  infectious  cases.1 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pauper  stigma 
attached  to  them. 

The  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
insurance  Act,  Board  as  at  least  a  partner  in  the 
1913,  clause  39.  scheme  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis in  London  was  recognised  by  the  inser* 
tion  of  a  clause  in  the  Insurance  Act  of 

lWith  regard  to  the  ambulance  service  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  November  18,  1913,  the  London 
County  Council  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  should  be  invited  to  propose 
a  scheme  of  co-operation  with  the  Council  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  efficient  ambulance  service  for  all  purposes 
in  London.  On  November  29th  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  passed  a  scheme  to  be  forwarded  to  the  London 
County  Council,  which  was  subsequently  rejected  by  that 
body,  and  the  matter  is  still  under  discussion. 
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1913,  as  follows : — '  Notwithstanding  any- 
thing in  any  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  district, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  County 
Council  or  County  Borough  Council,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  County  Council  with  any  authority 
in  a  county,  for  the  reception  of  insured  persons 
and  their  dependants  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
or  any  such  disease  as  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  may 
appoint  under  section  8  of  the  principal  Act, 
into  hospitals  or  sanatoria  provided  by  the 
managers,  and  for  this  purpose  the  managers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  Poor  Law  Authority. 
Any  such  agreements  may  provide  that  the  cost 
of  the  treatment  of  the  patients  so  received,  or 
some  part  thereof,  shall  be  borne  otherwise  than 
as  provided  by  section  80  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891.'  The  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  is  thus  legally  authorised  to 
provide  sanatoria  for  insured  persons. 

With  regard  to  the  uninsured,  it  seems  that  by 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1891  (sect.  80  (1) ),  which 
provides  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
may  admit  any  person  who  is  not  a  pauper,  and 
is  suffering  from  fever,  to  their  fever  hospitals, 
the  Board  may  reasonably  provide  also  for 
tuberculous  patients;  and  this  provision  is  supple- 
mented by  the  Public  Health  (Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases)  Act  of  1913,  which 
provides  in  section  3  that  'It  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Council  of  any  county  or  for  any  sanitary 
authority  to  make  any  such  arrangements  as 
taay  be  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.' 

The  Local  Government  Board,  however,  still 
retain  the  opinion  that  the  London  County 
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Council  should  be  the  organising  tuberculosis 
authority  for  London,  and  that  all  the  other 
agencies  employed  should  be  co-ordinated  through 
the  medium  of  the  Council.  They  expressed  this 
view  in  a  letter  to  the  Council  on  September  24, 
1913,  and  added  that  the  responsibility  for 
providing  accommodation  should  rest  with  the 
Council,  but  that  'much  of  the  accommodation 
can  no  doubt  be  economically  and  efficiently  pro- 
vided by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in 
pursuance  of  an  agreement  between  the  London 
County  Council  and  that  body.'  They  also  state 
that,  as  noticed  above,  the  Insurance  Act  of  1913 
empowers  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  to 
deal  with  the  insured,  and  with  regard  to  the 
uninsured,  arrangements  may  be  made  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts  of  1891  and  1913.  The 
London  County  Council,  therefore,  have  decided 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for  the  provision  of 
sanatoria  both  for  the  insured  and  uninsured.1 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  already 
extensive  accommodation  for  tuberculous  cases 
in  their  sanatoria  and  hospitals,  especially  for 
children.  A  few  new  sanatoria  will,  however,  be 
needed  for  adult  cases  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  It  is  considered  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  Insurance  Act  of  1911  will  be  automatically 

xThe  Insurance  Committee  for  London  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  should  be  authorised  to  deal 
directly  with  them  for  the  treatment  of  insured  persons, 
but  in  view  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  scheme 
(including  both  insured  and  uninsured),  it  seems  thatagree- 
ments  will  have  to  be  made  between  the  Council  and  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the  Insurance  Committee 
being  a  party  with  regard  to  arrangements  for  insured 
cases. 
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to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  who  will  be  admitted  to  Poor  Law 
institutions,  and  that  therefore  some  of  this 
accommodation  may  be  utilised  for  advanced 
cases.  It  is  also  thought  that,  as  sickness  is 
recognised  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  pauper- 
ism, the  systematic  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
may  decrease  the  number  of  paupers  in  Poor  Law 
institutions,  and  therefore  accommodation  may 
be  thrown  open  for  tuberculous  cases  by  the  use 
of  some  of  these.  It  is  known  that  even  now  there 
are  a  large  number  of  vacant  beds  in  Metropolitan 
Poor  Law  institutions,  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  available  for  tuberculous  patients. 
Accommodation  may  thus  be  provided  without 
much  extra  expense,  and  without  throwing  further 
burdens  on  the  ratepayers. 

With  regard  to  financial  arrangements,  the 
Insurance  Act  of  1911  provided  that  the  sum  of 
£1,500,000  should  be  available  for  the  provision 
of  or  making  grants-in-aid  to  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  insured  tuberculous  patients.  The 
Local  Government  Board  have  announced  that, 
subject  to  certain  limitations,  they  will  provide 
three-fifths  of  the  outlay  on  sanatoria,  and  the 
rest  will  be  provided  out  of  the  general  rate.  The 
cost  of  treating  insured  persons  will  be  met  out 
of  funds  provided  by  the  Insurance  Act;  the  cost 
of  treating  dependants  of  insured  persons,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  excess  of  any  surplus  available  from 
the  Insurance  Act  funds,  will  be  met,  one-half 
by  the  Treasury,  and  one-half  by  the  local 
authority  responsible  (in  the  case  of  London,  by 
the  Council);  and  the  cost  of  treating  other 
uninsured  persons  will  be  drawn  in  equal  parts 
from  the  same  two  sources.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  will  make  grants-in-aid  amounting 
to  one-half  of  the  total  net  cost  for  the  treatment 
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of  all  three  classes  of  persons  after  deducting  the 
amounts  received  from  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners from  the  sum  available  under  the  Act, 
and  any  sums  received  in  respect  of  non-insured 
persons. 

To  sum  up  the  present  position :  The  London 
County  Council  have  been  authorised  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  be  the  providing 
authority  for  institutional  accommodation  for  the 
insured  in  London,  and  the  Council  have  also 
power,  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1913,  to 
provide  for  the  uninsured;  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  is  to  co-operate  by  the  actual 
provision  and  maintenance  of  the  residential 
accommodation  required  for  both  classes;  while 
the  Insurance  Committee  are  responsible  for  the 
institutional  treatment  for  insured  persons,  and 
the  Council  for  the  uninsured.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  to  be  defrayed,  three-fifths  by  the 
Exchequer  grant,  two-fifths  by  the  Council;  the 
cost  of  institutional  treatment  is  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  funds  available  under  the  Insurance  Act, 
and  any  deficit  caused  by  the  treatment  of 
dependants  of  the  insured,  and  of  the  uninsured, 
is  to  be  borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Council. 

Thus  ends,  for  the  present,  the  latest  attempt  of 
the  new  reforms  to  ignore  the  existing  machinery 
in  dealing  with  the  poorer  classes.1 

irThe  present  position  was  described  at  the  annual 
congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  at  Exeter,  July, 
1912,  by  Dr  Arthur  Latham  as  follows  : — 

'  In  London  sanatorium  benefit  was  in  a  position  of  hope- 
less muddle.  They  were  told  of  thousands  of  patients 
receiving  treatment  at  sanatoria.  That  answer  might 
saiisfy  politicians,  who  to  the  man-in- the-street  seemed  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  make-believe,  but  it  did  not 
satisfy  men  who  knew  what  sanatorium  treatment  was, 
and  who  recognised  that  an  institution  such  as  a  hospital 
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in  a  town  could  not  be  turned  into  a  sanatorium  by  a  mere 
change  of  name,  and  that  treatment,  suitable  it  might  be 
for  advanced  cases,  did  not  become  sanatorium  treatment 
for  curable  cases  simply  because  it  was  denned  in  this 
way  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  stifle  criticism.  The 
meaning  of  sanatorium  benefit  had  been  greatly  extended. 
For  instance,  overcoats,  underclothing,  food  and  fuel  had  been 
provided  under  its  regulations.  Public  Health  and  Poor 
Law  funds  were  being  relieved,  but  the  sanatorium  funds 
were  being  depleted,  and  in  consequence  the  real  object  of 
sanatorium  benefit,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  the  disease, 
was  being  severely  handicapped.  If  this  use  of  the  avail- 
able funds  did  lasting  good,  criticism  might  be  tempered, 
but  the  net  result  was  that  sanatorium  benefit  was  mainly 
Poor  Law  medical  relief  under  another  name,  a  re-christened 
form  of  outdoor  relief. 
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CONCLUSION1 

THE  aim  of  Poor  Law  legislation  of  the  future 
should  be,  not  so  much  the  removal  of  the  existing 
pauper  from  dependence  upon  the  rates,  as  the 
formation  of  a  new  generation  which  shall  be 
mentally  and  physically  fit.  There  is  little  hope 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  has  been  driven  to 
pauperism;  treatment  of  them  should,  of  course,  be 
curative  as  far  as  possible,  and  should  endeavour 
to  foster  in  them  a  spirit  of  independence,  but 
administrators  waste  their  time  in  endeavour- 
ing to  patch  up  the  human  failures  of  to-day; 
they  should  concentrate  all  their  efforts  on  ensur- 
ing that  the  race  of  to-morrow  shall  be  indepen- 
dent as  much  in  spirit  as  in  body.  Pauperism 
is  the  result  of  the  defects  of  our  industrial  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  of  our  educational  system; 
until  these  deep-lying  faults  are  remedied,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  tinker  at  the  resultant  evils. 
The  working  classes  should  be  in  a  position  in 
which  they  can  dispense  with  both  public  and 
private  charity,  and  with  the  Government  doles 
which  are  accorded  them  by  recent  legislation. 
The  wages  of  the  working  man  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  make  proper  provision 
for  the  welfare  of  his  family,  for  his  own  old  age,2 

1  The  conclusion  is  not  a  summary  of  the  preceding 
pages. 

"Unfortunately  the  onset  of  economic  old  age  is  hastened 
by  modern  conditions  and  by  the  very  efforts  we  have 
been  making  to  improve  the  position  of  the  worker. 
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and  for  times  of  sickness,  etc.  Until  this  is  done, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  adequately  solving  the 
problem  of  public  assistance.  As  it  is — we  are 
working  in  a  vicious  circle — the  expenditure  on 
public  assistance  is  increasing  at  an  alarming 
pace.  With  each  fresh  addition  to  the  rates  the 
burden  on  the  worker  becomes  heavier,  and  on 
the  lowest  level  of  independent  labourers,  the 
worker  tends  to  slip  over  the  dividing-line,  and 
become  caught  in  the  net  of  pauperism — resulting 
in  his  own  degradation,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  increasing  the  burden 
to  be  borne  by  his  fellow-workers. 

Nevertheless,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
very  sweeping  reforms,  much  can  be  done  by 
legislation  with  that  special  class  of  paupers, 
whose  want  of  moral  responsibility  towards  the 
rest  of  the  community  amounts  really  to  a  disease 
— that  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  shirker,  the 
habitual  vagrant.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  habitual  vagrant  from  the  genuine  work- 
seeker;  this  can  be  done  by  a  systematic  enforce- 
ment of  the  way-ticket  system.  A  circular  has 
been  issued,  it  is  true,  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  urging  its  adoption;  but  this  is  not 
enough,  the  system  should  be  enforced,  and 
uniformly  administered  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  habitual  vagrant,  after  a  certain  number  of 
convictions,  should  be  sentenced  to  a  period  of 
detention  in  a  labour  colony.  There  might  be 
a  series  of  these  institutions,  with  graduated 
schemes  of  work,  and  a  man  by  good  conduct  and 
perseverance  would  pass  through  the  series  until 
he  had  fairly  easy  conditions,  and  could  earn 
a  little  money,  which  would  enable  him  to  make 
a  fresh  start  on  his  discharge.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  the  system  for  dealing  with  casuals, 
which  has  proved  so  efficacious  in  the  London 
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area,  could  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
By  vesting  the  authority  in  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  unification  of  control  and  uni- 
formity of  administration  has  been  attained — 
with  enlarged  areas  of  administration,  this  would 
also  be  possible  in  the  rural  districts.  Co-opera* 
tion  between  the  police,  the  administrative 
authorities,  and  charitable  organisations,  as 
practised  in  London,  should  also  be  extended  to 
the  country. 

As  regards  the  second  class  of  irresponsible 
paupers — that  is,  the  feeble-minded,  a  much- 
needed  reform  has  been  introduced  by  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Act,  which  has  recently  been  passed. 
By  this  Act,  all  persons  of  this  class  are  to  be 
dealt  with  by  one  authority,  the  division  between 
pauper  and  non-pauper  being  quite  unreal  in  this 
case,  and  segregation,  in  certain  cases,  is  made 
compulsory.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  branches 
of  administration,  the  value  of  centralisation 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  this  has  been 
provided  by  the  Act. 

As  regards  the  aged  poor,  the  principal  point 
to  be  remedied  is  the  manner  of  giving  outdoor 
relief.  There  is  no  uniformity  about  the  methods 
pursued  by  different  Guardians — in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  out-relief  is  quite  insufficient 
for  adequate  maintenance.  The  present  system, 
in  the  urban  unions,  at  any  rate,  acts  harshly  in 
the  case  of  the  deserving,  and  is  no  deterrent  to 
the  worthless.  The  pension  to  persons  ovez 
seventy  is  not  productive  of  very  satisfactory 
results;  5s.  a  week  is  not  enough  to  enable  a 
c.  o.  s.  Review,  Person  to  live  decently,  especially 
October,  1913,  '  if  infirm,  as  is  often  the  case  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  Cases  of  the 
death  of  old-age  pensioners  from  neglect  and 
even  from  starvation  have  been  reported ;  it 
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seems  advisable  that  these  old  people  should 
receive  some  sort  of  domiciliary  inspection. 
In  some  workhouses  a  further  separation 
of  the  aged  from  those  who  are  not  only 
aged  but  also  infirm  seems  a  necessity.  The 
aged  in  health,  and  especially  the  women,  would 
be  better  and  more  happily  accommodated  in 
simple,  inexpensive  institutions;  cottage  homes, 
which  are  much  cheaper  than  workhouse  accom- 
modation, are  strongly  to  be  advocated,  and  some 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  already  so  provided. 
The  overlapping  between  the  Pension  Authorities 
and  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  is  responsible  for 
much  waste  and  mismanagement.  Several 
Government  departments  are  involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  pensions,  and  there  is  no 
real  co-operation  between  them.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  public  to  know  what  is  actually 
spent  on  pensions. 

In  this  connection  the  plan  to  be  aimed  at  is 
some  development  of  collaboration  between 
official  and  voluntary  assistance,  and  at  the  same 
time  unification  of  control. 

The  question  of  the  able-bodied  male  pauper 
is  perhaps  the  most  hopeless  of  the  whole  Poor 
Law  problem.  The  industrial  system  is  respon- 
sible for  him,  and  until  wider  views  are  taken  of 
social  responsibility,  it  seems  that  the  question 
of  the  unemployed  will  remain  a  lasting  one. 
The  various  methods  that  have  been  suggested 
and  put  into  practice  during  the  last  fifty  years 
for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  unemployed  have 
all  failed.  Relief  works  have  only  resulted  in 
manufacturing  casual  labourers.  The  Labour 
Exchanges,  it  is  true,  have  done  good  work,  but 
they  only  affect  a  certain  class.  The  habitually 
casual  labourers  should  be  differentiated  from 
those  who  are  merely  out  of  employment.  Casual 
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labour  and  under-employment  are  really  respon- 
sible for  the  bulk  of  male  pauperism. 

The  chief  method  which  may  be  suggested  for 
dealing  with  this  problem  is  a  National  Labour 
Exchange,  which  would  be  a  concentration  of  the 
various  exchanges  now  existing,  which  would  assist 
men  to  migrate  or  emigrate,  prevent  leakages,  and 
dove-tail  one  seasonal  trade  with  another.  The 
scheme  of  National  Insurance,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Insurance  Amendment  Act  recently 
passed,  might  be  extended  to  cover  other  trades 
besides  building  and  engineering.  A  fixed 
minimum  period  of  engagement  would  also  go 
some  part  of  the  way  towards  decasualising 
labour.  In  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  certain  class  of  'unem- 
ployables,'  the  'work-shy,'  does  certainly  exist, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  quite  separately.  The 
Detention  Colony  would  seem  to  meet  their 
case.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that  the 
Vagrancy  Acts  should  be  extended,  so  as  to 
include  the  habitual  workhouse  wastrel;  at  the 
same  time,  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  that 
every  man  should  have  a  chance  in  the  first 
instance,  and  hope  even  in  the  last  resort. 

In  order  to  diminish  able-bodied  pauperism 
and  unemployment,  however,  as  in  the  whole  of 
the  Poor  Law  question,  the  great  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  legislate  for  the  children.  It  seems  that 
much  might,  be  effected  by  preventing  blind-alley 
occupations,  especially  those  of  van-boy  and 
street-trader,  and  by  preventing  boys  from  being 
employed  at  any  work  which  would  involve  long 
hours  of  deteriorating  routine. 

The  following  suggestions  are  put  forward  : — 
(1)  The  school  age  for  boys  should  be  extended 

to  fifteen,  and  eventually  to  sixteen,  instead 

of  fourteen. 
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(2)  Exemption  between  these  ages  should 
only  be  granted  for  boys  leaving  to  learn  a 
skilled  trade. 

(3)  There  should  be  school  supervision  till 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

(4)  There  should  be  a  new  half-time  system 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen,  under 
which  a  boy  would  spend  thirty  hours  a  week 
in  the  workshop,  and  thirty  hours  at  a  com- 
pulsory continuation  school. 

The  present  elementary  education  system  is 
much  at  fault,  and  does  not  give  the  child  any 
character  training,  nor  prepare  it  adequately 
for  its  work  in  life.1' 

It  seems  that  the  difficult  problem  of  appren- 
ticeship might  to  some  extent  be  solved  by  a 
period  of  military  or  naval  training.  The  boys 
could  learn  some  trade  or  occupation  while  serving 
their  time,  and  the  military  (or  naval)  service, 
coming  as  it  would  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen, 
might  prevent  them  drifting  into  blind-alley 
occupations  and  casual  labour.8 

1  The  children  are  taught  in  large  herds,  and  though 
an  outwardly  strict  discipline  is  maintained,  the  indi- 
vidual child  is  not  taught  restraint.    Large  and  expensive 
buildings  are  provided,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  the  teaching. 
The  children  are  taught  little  more  than  dry  facts,  whereas 
it  is  really  more  educative  to  learn  how  to  do  a  thing, 
whether  it  is  to  appreciate  a  work  of  art,  or  follow  a  line 
of  reasoning,  or   even  to  make  a  wooden  box,  than  to 
store  a  fact  in  one's  memory.    The  old  idea,  formulated 
by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  recently  rediscovered  by 
Signora  Montessori,  that  the  aim  of  education  is  not  to 
impart  knowledge  but  to  awaken  the  child's  own  poten- 
tial capabilities,  cannot  be  carried  out  hi  our  elementary 
education  as  long  as  the  system  remains  such  as  it  is. 

2  It  would  benefit  them  also  physically.    It  is  a  reproach 
to  our  national  pride  to  contrast  the  English  slouch  with 
the  well-set-up  figures  one  sees  in  other  countries.    Duty 
and  discipline  too  are  essential  lessons  in  life,  but  they  are 
not  learned  in  our  elementary  schools. 
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The  women  under  the  Poor  Law  are  easily 
divided  into  two  large  classes,  those  relieved  with 
their  husbands,  and  the  widows  with  young 
children.  With  regard  to  the  widows,  it  seems 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  board  out  the 
children  with  their  mother,  paying  a  sum  large 
enough  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  to 
relieve  the  mother  from  the  necessity  of  working. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  prevent  those 
disastrous  consequences  which  followed  in  some 
cases,  when  a  similar  experiment  was  tried  in 
Glasgow.  In  the  interests  of  the  children,  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  method.  It  seems  also 
that  if  industrial  conditions  were  improved,  there 
would  be  less  loss  of  life  among  the  workers,  and 
fewer  women  would  be  widowed  so  early. 

As  regards  the  children,  it  is  highly  undesirable 
that  any  should  remain  in  a  general  workhouse, 
though  complete  separation  is  not  always  possible; 
young  children,  for  instance,  cannot  and  should 
not  easily  be  parted  from  their  mothers.  Enlarged 
areas  of  administration,  if  adopted,  would  facilitate 
classification  by  workhouses,  and  the  general  work- 
house as  such  should  cease  to  exist;  though  for 
reasons  previously  given,  complete  classification 
is  impossible,  and  in  practice  actual  classification 
may  suffer  from  striving  after  an  ideal. 

The  workhouse  nurseries,  in  particular,  need 
reforming,  and  specially  trained  attendants  should 
in  all  cases  be  provided  for  the  babies,  and  to 
assist  and  train  but  not  to  supersede  the 
mothers. 

The  term  of  military  service  might  also  be  combined 
with  a  continuation  of  education,  more  particularly  of 
such  education  as  would  teach  the  cadet  how  to  live,  and 
would  fit  him  for  a  vacation  in  life. 

Some  adaptation  of  Sir  John  Pitten's  Insurance  Scheme 
embodying  State  reward  for  State  service  might  be 
adopted  in  this  connection. 

S.r.  L 
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The  children  of  the  'ins-and-outs'  form  a  very 
unsatisfactory  class,  and  special  treatment  for 
them  would  be  desirable.  On  coming  under  the 
care  of  the  Public  Assistance  Authority,  they 
should  go  to  the  children's  quarters,  appropriate 
for  them  for,  say,  twelve  months,  then,  if  after 
that  the  parents  had  received  no  relief  for  that 
period,  the  children  might  be  claimed.  If  they 
had,  the  children  might,  if  the  parents  were 
unworthy,  become  State  orphans,  and  in  that 
case  would  be  separated  from  their  parents.1 

Boarding-out  is  ideally  perhaps  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  Poor  Law  children,  but 
it  depends  on  the  supply  of  suitable  homes 
available,  requires  very  careful  inspecting,  and 
can  only  be  used  for  children  adopted  by  the 
Guardians.  The  'Scattered  Homes'  system,  if 
conducted  with  great  care,  is  perhaps  the  next 
best  after  the  boarding-out;  but  it  is  inadvisable 
in  some  instances,  and  is  unsuitable  for  the  elder 
boys.  Each  kind  of  system  might  be  used  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  every  individual  case  being 
treated  on  its  merits.  Above  all,  the  advantages 
of  sea-training  for  boys  and  emigration  for  girls 
should  be  more  fully  realised.  Holiday  camps, 
such  as  have  been  instituted  by  some  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  be  enforced  by  regulation. 

Finally,  there  should  be  an  organised  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  children  after  they  leave  school. 

It  seems  that  the  children  maintained  on  out- 
door relief  have,  in  the  past,  had  very  inadequate 
doles  allotted  on  their  account;  they  have  not 
been  properly  supervised,  and  in  many  cases 
have  been  brought  up  in  unsatisfactory  homes 
under  insanitary  conditions.  The  theory  has  been 

1  The  parents  in  such  cases  might  be  dealt  with  under  an 
extended  Vagrancy  Act. 
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that  these  children  are  part  of  the  general  popula- 
tion, and  that  they  should  not  be  ear-marked 
as  paupers,  or  the  responsibility  of  their  parents 
lessened  by  the  constant  inspection  of  Poor  Law 
officials.  The  Poor  Law  has  relied  on  the  operation 
of  the  agencies  of  religion  and  of  education, 
which  should  apply  to  these  as  to  the  children  of 
the  population  at  large.  But  many  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  the  past,  and  still  more  in  the  present, 
look  carefully  into  home  conditions  before  they 
grant  relief,  and,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
safety,  the  principle  of  granting  outdoor  relief, 
conditionally  on  satisfactory  home  conditions,  is 
extending. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments, so  that  the  children  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  best  possible  education  to  suit  their 
circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  it  seems  that  larger  areas  are  required 
so  as  to  render  classification  possible.  Existing 
facilities  for  combination  are  not  being  utilised 
as  they  might  be.  The  number  of  areas  is  in  itself 
a  source  of  weakness  in  administration;  and  also, 
by  enlarging  the  areas,  the  standard  of  adminis- 
tration may  be  raised. 

It  is  proposed  that  existing  unions,  without 
losing  their  individuality,  or  ceasing  to  represent 
the  ratepayers  and  administer  the  law,  should 
federate,  or  amalgamate,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  the  group  of  adjacent  unions  for 
common  purposes,  and  particularly  for  the 
establishment  of  the  special  institutions  requisite 
to  relieve  their  own  poorhouse  of  unsuitable  in- 
mates, the  management  of  these  institutions 
being  undertaken  by  a  joint  committee  to  be 
formed  of  Guardians  representing  each  union  in 
the  group,  and  the  expense  equitably  apportioned. 
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For  London  a  Central  Authority  is  required  both 
from  an  administrative  and  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  the  chief  advantages  being — (1)  the 
simplification  and  equalisation  of  the  poor  rate; 
(2)  greater  facilities  for  classification  of  the 
indoor  poor;  (3)  uniform  basis  for  granting  out- 
door relief  on  well-considered  principles  through- 
out the  area;  (4)  enormous  improvements  in 
contracting  and  procuring  supplies. 

In  order  to  form  such  an  authority,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  old  union  areas  should  be 
accepted  as  electoral  districts.  If  Greater 
London  be  included  there  would  be  ninety-six 
members  (two  from  each  union),  to  which  might 
be  added  thirty-two  nominated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  As  the  Government  are  to 
contribute  one-fourth  of  the  members,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  it  should  shoulder  also  one-fourth  of 
the  expenditure.  As  to  the  local  committee,  it  is 
suggested  that  from  a  list  of  suitable  persons, 
proposed  by  individual  members  of  the  Central 
Board,  a  selection  should  be  made  for  member- 
ship of  the  necessarily  numerous  local  relief 
committees,  the  Board  voting  on  some  system 
which  should  give  each  vote  its  full  value. 

The  Central  Body  should  be  divided  into 
committees  for  all  the  centralised  work  after  the 
manner  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
each  Central  Committee  having  an  executive 
relieving  officer,  who  would  act  as  its  clerk. 
Unification  of  control  would  also  be  advantageous 
from  a  financial  point  of  view;  the  accounts  are 
now  in  a  very  complicated  state,  and  the  pro- 
posed change  would  do  much  to  simplify  them. 
The  Local  Government  Board  possesses  powers, 
which  are  not  commonly  known,  with  regard  to 
the  creation  of  a  Central  Poor  Law  Authority  for 
London,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  should 
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get  these  powers  put  into  effect  in  order  to  solve 
the  problem. 

On  turning  to  the  financial  side  of  the  Poor 
Law  question,  there  is  seen  to  be  an  enormous 
and  continued  growth  of  expenditure  in  connec- 
tion with  public  assistance.  It  takes  place  under 
different  and  unconnected  public  departments, 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Board  of  Trade,  etc. ;  and  the 
Treasury,  which  should  be  a  watch-dog  against 
extravagance,  has  now  become  a  spender,  if  not 
a  spendthrift.  What  is  needed  is  an  annual 
return  which  would  show  the  number  of  persons 
in  receipt  of  public  assistance  on  a  given  date, 
and  which  would  also  set  forth  how  much  is  con- 
tributed by  taxes  and  how  much  by  rates.  The 
return  should  embrace  both  the  central  depart- 
ments and  also  the  Local  Government  spending 
departments,  classified  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  e.g.  public  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Poor  Law  Authorities,  Public  Health  Authorities, 
Education  Authorities,  and  Treasury  contribu- 
tions in  all  forms,  including  National  Insurance 
and  Old  Age  Pensions.  Capital  and  current 
expenditure  should  be  shown  separately.  This 
return  should  be  drawn  up  under  one  control, 
which  would  do  away  with  some  overlapping 
between  the  various  departments. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  rake's  progress 
that  is  being  made,  the  figures  have  been  taken 
out  so  far  as  they  are  available  for  the  County  of 
London  from  1889-90  to  1910-11  under  the 
following  heads  of  direct  assistance  :  (1)  Ordinary 
Poor  Law  relief;  (2)  pauper  lunatics  and  imbeciles; 
(3)  unemployed  assistance;  (4)  fever,  small-pox, 
and  other  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  other  than  imbecile  asylums; 
(5)  elementary  education;  (6)  higher  education; 
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(7)  feeding  of  school  children;  (8)  medical  inspec- 
tion and  treatment  of  school  children;  (9)  in- 
ebriates; (10)  old  age  pensions.1 


Rate 

Tax 

Expenditure.  Expenditure.      Totals. 

£ 

£                      £ 

1889-90 

3,699,000 

669,000         4,368,000 

1894-95 

4,838,000 

886,000         5,724,000 

1899-1900 

6,258,000 

1,128,000         7,386,000 

1904-05 

6,746,000 

1,761,000         8,507,000 

1909-10 

7,836,000 

2,670,000       10,506,000 

1910-11 

7,864,000 

2,831,000       10,695,000 

'Times,'  June 30, 
1913,  Jan.  24,  Feb. 
11,  April  8;    'Daily 
Chronicle,'  March 
13;  '  Morning  Post,' 
April  2,  24,  etc. 


On  June  16,  1913,  Mr  Bums,  in  response  to 
the  suggestions  I  had  been  persistently  making 
on  the  subject,  with  the  support 
of  members  of  both  the  great 
political  parties,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  England 
and  Wales.  The  returns  in- 
cluded (1)  the  relief  of  the  poor;  (2)  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905;  (3)  hospitals 
provided  by  Local  Authorities  other  than 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries;  (4)  Education  (Provision 
of  Meals)  Act,  1906;  (5)  medical  inspection  and 
treatment  of  school  children;  (6)  other  expenses 
of  elementary  and  higher  education;  (7)  Old  Age 
Pensions  for  England  and  Wales,  1910-1, 
The  totals  amounted  for  the  year  1890-1  to 
£14,250,000;  for  the  year  1900-1  to  £24,170,000; 
and  for  the  year  1910-1  to  £51,896,000. 

On  June  26,  1913,  he  promised  to  give  similar 
figures  for  the  future.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  future  figures  (1)  should  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  (2)  should  give  the  num- 
bers of  persons  in  receipt  of  public  assistance  in 

*To  these  should  now  be  added  'Assisted  Insurance,' 
Sanatorium  Benefit,  Exchequer  grants  for  Tuberculosis 
schemes,  grant  of  £150,000  under  Mental  Deficiency  Act. 
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all  forms  at  a  given  date,  (3)  should  include  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  whole  year  on  services 
of  the  class  hi  question,  distinguishing  salaries 
and  administration  expenses,  as  well  as  setting 
forth  the  amount  raised  by  the  ratepayer  and 
contributed  to  by  the  taxpayer.  Further  (4), 
capital  and  current  expenditure  should  be  shown 
separately;  (5)  salaries,  when  the  officer  dis- 
charges other  duties  than  those  to  the  assisted 
classes,  should  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
total  expenditure  of  that  class;  (6)  apportion- 
ment of  the  expenditure  must  be  made  hi  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  assisted  over  and  above 
the  contributions  of  beneficiaries;  (7)  a  prefatory 
memorandum  should  be  prepared  to  the  return 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  introduction  to  the  Poor 
Law  Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

It  was  stated  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  that 
the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  for  the  year  1912-13 
will  not  be  less  than  £12,500,000,  and  that  of 
National  Insurance  not  less  than  £7,500,000;  but 
this  is  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
When,  however,  these  figures  are  added  to  the 
totals  of  1910-11  (subtracting  £6,246,000  for 
pensions  paid  in  1910-11  in  England  and  Wales) 
the  total  will  not  be  less  than  £66,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  as  against  £14,250,000  for  1890-1. 
It  is  not  the  whole  story  (for  there  are  other 
subtractions  and  additions  to  be  made — central 
government  expenditure  should  be  included), 
and  the  whole  story  the  country  has  a  right  to 
know. 

When  we  have  got  these  figures  completed,  we 
can  then  turn  to  indirect  assistance,  such  as  that 
involved  hi  cheap  railway  and  tram  fares,  labour 
exchanges,  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  etc. 
Even  so  we  shall  leave  out  the  vast  expenditure  of 
public  health  and  sanitation,  factory  and  work- 
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shop  and  mine  inspection,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  more  in  the  category  of  what  I  should  term 
sanitary  police. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  such  a  return  should 
be  made  out  annually,  as  up  to  the  present  the 
public  has  had  no  opportunity  for  realising  the 
alarming  upward  tendency  of  public  expenditure. 
What  is  needed  is  reform,  control,  and  informa- 
tion. If  only  the  national  conscience  could  be 
aroused,  and  the  enormous  vis  inertia'  overcome, 
it  would  be  possible  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Poor  Law;  but  as  it  is,  until  the  imminence  of 
financial  danger  shakes  the  public  out  of  its 
apathy,  administrators  can  only  employ  them- 
selves in  redeeming  the  most  glaring  errors — 
their  work  must  be  one  of  patching  and  mending, 
rather  than  of  remodelling  and  reformation.1 

Apart,  however,  from  the  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  reform  which  each  section  of  the 
preceding  inquiry  brings  to  light,  there  stand  in 
high  relief  certain  main  problems  which  have  to 
be  solved  by  any  who  shall  in  the  future  under- 
take the  herculean  task  of  the  reform  of  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  poor. 

First  and  foremost,  the  existing  law  must  be 
made  intelligible  and  accessible.  The  law  must 
be  codified;  that  is,  the  Statutes  and  the  judicial 
decisions  given  in  regard  to  them  must  be  re- 
duced to  one  homogeneous  whole.  As  long  ago 
as  1839  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  stated  that 

1  One  of  the  dangers  of  the  present  development  was 
recognised  by  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  11,  1913  :  'I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doctrine  more  fatal  to  the  root-principle  of 
democratic  government  than  that  it  should  consist  of  the 
constant  amelioration,  at  great  expense  to  the  community, 
of  the  social  conditions  of  the  less  favoured  classes  in  the 
country  at  the  sole  and  exclusive  expense  of  the  other 
classes.' 
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the  consolidation  of  the  Poor  Law  Statutes 
would  be  'a  work  of  eminent  utility,  inasmuch  as 
the  numerous  authorities  who  now  administer 
the  Act  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  possess  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
numerous  provisions  and  the  multitude  of 
judicial  decisions  by  which  they  have  been  inter- 
preted and  applied.'  There  are  between  350  and 
400  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  some  5000  decisions 
of  the  judges  with  which  the  unfortunate  Poor 
Law  Guardian  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  and 
Parliament  makes  the  confusion  more  confounded 
by  its  slovenly  habit  of  legislating  by  reference  to 
previous  Statutes  which  are  partly  incorporated 
in  the  new  measure.  In  addition  to  Statute  and 
judge-made  law  there  are  the  general  orders  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  These 
orders  should  have  been  consolidated  long  since.1 
If  all  the  Statutes  and  Poor  Law  orders  now  in 
force  were  printed  together  it  has  been  estimated 
that  they  would  cover  no  less  than  2500  octavo 
pages.  If  codification  is  adopted,2  it  should 

*A  consolidated  Order  was  prepared  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  one  of  its  inspectors,  Mr  Henley, 
many  years  ago.  It  was  pigeon-holed,  and  though  it  could 
no  doubt  be  produced,  things  have  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  it  could  not  now  be  easily  brought  up  to  date. 

*  A  step  in  the  desired  direction  has  been  made  by  the 
recent  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  a  Departmental  Committee  to  examine 
the  Orders  relating  to  the  Poor  Law  with  a  view  to  their 
consolidation.  The  Committee  have  reported  that  the 
work  is  too  great  to  be  dealt  with  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  but  they  have  decided  to  break  it  up  into  parts,  and 
from  tune  to  tune  to  recommend  the  issue  of  separate 
Orders  so  framed  as  to  form  the  parts  of  a  final  General 
Consolidated  Order.  On  December  31,  1913,  two  con- 
solidated Orders  were  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  dealing  with  the  management  of  workhouses  and 
with  nursing  respectively. 
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include  the  law  (1)  as  to  the  formation,  dissolu- 
tion, and  alterations  of  unions;  (2)  the  powers  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Authority;  (3)  the  qualifications  and  election 
of  Guardians,  the  powers  and  duties  of  Guardians, 
the  appointment,  dismissal,  and  superannuation 
of  officials,  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  work- 
houses and  other  buildings;  (4)  the  law  regulating 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief  and  casuals,  including 
so  much  of  the  casual  law  as  is  necessary;  (5) 
children  (including  the  law  as  to  illegitimates)  and 
education  (now  under  the  Education  Department); 

(6)  infirmaries,  hospitals,  and   lunatic  asylums ; 

(7)  finance,  borrowing-powers,  and  audit.     The 
law  with  regard  to  (a)  settlement  and  removal, 
(b)   assessment,    and   (c)   vaccination   might  be 
codified  later. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  desirability  of 
uniformity  of  policy  in  the  Poor  Law  (1)  Central, 
in  the  Local  Government  Board  as  between  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  Poor  Law  and  Public 
Health,  and  (2)  Local,  e.g.  in  the  matter  of 
vagrancy. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  in  passing  to 
two  evils  of  recent  growth.  Acts  of  Parliament 
are  nowadays  not  only  made  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  reference  to  other  Acts  which  are  not 
incorporated  in  the  new  law,  but  they  contain 
large  gaps  left  to  be  filled  in  by  orders  of  the 
departments  concerned,  which  therefore  take  the 
place  of  Parliament,  the  latter  having  no  know- 
ledge of  what  it  has  done.  Moreover,  under  this 
system  when  interpretation  is  necessary  of 
general  powers,  recourse  is  had,  not  to  the  law 
courts,  but  to  the  law  officers.  Judge-made  law 
may  have  its  faults,  but  at  least  it  is  public,  and 
can  be  appealed  against.  It  is  also  above  sus- 
picion. Law  officers'  decisions  are  not  made 
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public;  they  cannot  be  brought  to  book  for  them, 
and  hence  other  than  strictly  legal  considerations, 
in  other  words,  questions  of  popularity  come  in. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  tuberculosis 
became  a  notifiable  disease,  while  syphilis  did 
not,  yet  syphilis  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  potent 
cause  of  pauperism. 

The  present  system  affects  the  central  authority 
prejudicially  by  making  the  department  judex  in 
causd  sud ;  it  affects  the  local  authorities  preju- 
dicially, because  as  the  law  becomes  more  and 
more  complex,  the  administration  falls  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  local  officials  who 
alone  can  understand  it,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  breathed  in  the  old  English  local  self- 
government,  and  on  which  my  old  master, 
Professor  Von  Gneist,  used  to  descant  so  elo- 
quently to  his  University  pupils  and  his  Parlia- 
mentary colleagues,  is  strangled  with  red  tape. 

There  are  many  other  questions  involving 
principles  of  local  government  and  local  taxation, 
with  which  I  should  have  liked  to  deal  had  space 
permitted.  But  the  really  over-shadowing  ques- 
tion is  that  of  grouping  under  one  department  of 
all  the  main  branches  of  Public  Assistance,  which 
cannot  long  be  delayed. 1  Financial  considerations 

14The  confusion,'  says  Mr  Bail  ward,  'at  present  is 
almost  indescribable,'  and  he  gives  instances  of  the  over- 
lapping of  the  Poor  Law  and  Insurance  Act  and  other 
agencies.  A  case  came  before  a  Board  of  Guardians  on 
November  13,  1918,  hi  which  the  father,  an  insured 
person,  was  in  the  Infirmary  at  a  cost  of  25s.  a  week,  the 
wife  was  receiving  sick  benefit  at  10s.  a  week,  and  the 
children  were  being  fed  at  the  School.  While,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  one  Union  alone,  in  1912-18,  nearly  700  certifi- 
cates were  given  to  enable  inmates  of  the  Infirmary 
lying-in  wards  to  draw  their  benefits  under  the  Insurance 
Act.  Many  cases  are  recorded  of  inadequate  sickness  and 
unemployment  benefit  being  supplemented  by  the  Poor 
Law. 
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alone  will  compel  the  concentration  under  one 
hand,  not  only  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Insurance,  Labour  Exchanges,  and 
Distress  Committees.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
stigma  or  taint  of  pauperism,  for  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  before  long  be  a  Sanatorium 
taint  and  a  Labour  Exchange  taint,  and  other 
taints  which  arise  from  association.  When 
it  is  shown  that  owing  to  no  character  being 
supplied  by  Labour  Exchanges,  thieves  find  their 
way  into  the  employment  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  that  the  children  of  vagrants  and  un- 
desirable parents  are  sent  to  industrial  schools 
with  children  who  have  committed  petty 
crimes,1  as  is  now  done  under  Section  58  of 
the  Children  Act  of  1908;  to  avoid  the  taint  of 
pauperism,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  getting 
to  a  point  of  absurdity  from  which  a  reaction 
is  certain. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  strong  Minister,  fearless  of 
unpopularity,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  problems  at  home  and  abroad,  backed  by 
his  colleagues,  or,  if  such  a  Minister  is  not  to  be 
found,  we  must  fall  back,  as  in  1834,  on  a  Com- 
mission. 

Meanwhile,  one  thing  is  certain,  whether  the 
Government  has  the  courage  or  not  to  face  the 
situation,  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  without  the 
self-denying  services  of  the  public-spirited  men 
and  women  who  have,  without  hope  of  recogni- 
tion or  reward,  administered  the  Poor  Law  now 
for  nearly  a  century.  Whether  they  are  called 
Guardians  of  the  Poor — and  what  nobler  title 
can  a  man  wish  to  have? — or  Public  Assistance 
Councillors,  the  same  duties  will  have  to  be 
performed,  and  the  same  men  will  do  them. 

xThe  object  of  such  commitments  is  to  remove  these 
children  from  the  power  of  their  undesirable  parents. 
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It  might  be  well  if  some  of  the  politicians  who 
earn  comfortable  salaries  for  easier  work  would 
look  at  the  beam  in  their  own  eyes,  before  criticis- 
ing a  body  of  men  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
society,  to  whose  energy,  sympathy,  and  public 
spirit  may  in  large  measure  be  attributed  the 
total  absence  in  our  country  of  the  class-hatred  and 
class-prejudice  which  are  so  prevalent  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  comes  to  be  written,  the 
work  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  is  likely  to  have 
an  enviable  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  In  any 
case,  it  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
by  any  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  who  under- 
takes to  bring  order  into  the  chaos  of  law 
administration  and  finance  which  now  rules  in 
the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  Poor  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  particularly  in  that 
part  with  which  this  little  volume  specially  deals, 
the  Kingdom  of  England  and  the  Principality  of 
Wales. 

But  the  question  is  one  which  concerns  a  far 
wider  and  more  important  circle  than  that  of 
"Times,"  the  legislator  and  administrator. 

July  22, 1905.  Eight  years  or  more  ago,  in  suggest- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  recent  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Poor  Law,  the  present  writer  observed 
that  in  the  problem  were  involved  not  only  the 
growing  expenditure  on  the  Poor  Law  but  also 
the  welfare  and,  above  all,  the  self-respect  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population.  In  view  of 
recent  developments,  these  words  apply  with  far 
greater  force  now,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that, 
if  only  the  facts  can  be  made  known,  public 
opinion  will  compel  Parliament  to  provide  a 
remedy. 
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houses, 160,  162-3. 

• ,  criticisms  of  Report 

by  L.  G.  B.,  16. 

• ,      differences       from 

Majority,  15,  22,  23. 

- ,  re  effects  of  under- 
employment, 120-1. 

,  re  Labour  Exchanges, 

203. 

• ,    point    of    view    of 

Report,  23-4. 

,    unsatisfactory    evi- 
dence, 22. 

• ,  re  weekly  doles,  86, 

88. 

,  re   widows'  children, 

146,  149. 

Montessori,  Signora,  240. 

Monyhull  Colony,  71,  77. 

Moral  imbeciles,  definition 
of,  73. 

Morning  Post,  Embank- 
ment House,  49. 

Mundella  Committee,  171. 

NATIONAL  INSURANCE.  (See 
Insurance.) 

Labour  Exchange,  124. 

(See  also  Labour  Ex- 
changes.) 

— — —  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  37. 

Nominated  Commissioners, 
205-6. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS,  17-19, 
24,  82,  85,  87,  88,  90-100, 
196,  202,  247. 

Out  relief,  18,  56,  81-4,  86, 
88,  90,  93,  94,  100,  109- 
10,  112,  120,  138-9,  145- 
46,  149,  153,  159,  185-6, 
208,  212-3,  223-5,  237. 

Overlapping  of  Authorities, 
20,  66, 100,  110, 155,  238, 
251. 

Oxley,  Mr,  re  children  of 
'ins-and-outs,'  167. 

PASSES  to  workmen,  32, 33. 
Pauper  census,  80. 
Pauperism,  causes  of,  104, 

120-1,  133-4,  232. 
Pay  stations,  90. 
Penal  colony.    (See  Deten- 
tion Colony.) 
Pitten,  Sir  John,  241. 
Phthisis,  18,  21, 133-4,  148. 
Poor.    ( See  under  Adult  and 

Aged.) 
Poor    Law    Authority    for 

London,  central,  202-26, 

244. 

,  advantage  of,  224-5. 

Poor  Law  conferences,  69, 

93. 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries.  (See 

Infirmaries.) 

Unions'    Association 

35. 

Unions       combine. 

(See  Combination.) 

Poplar,  borough  of,  16, 114, 

213,  215,  223. 
Post  Office,  boys  in,  127. 
Prison  Commission,  49. 
4  Professional '  vagrants,  35- 

36,  44,  45,  116,  186. 
Public  Assistance  Authority, 

59,  62,  188,  193-6,  206. 
Public   Health   Acts,    230, 

231,  233. 
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RELIEF  Regulation  Order, 
109,  110,  113,  213. 

Relief  works,  115-9. 

Relieving  Office  Executive 
proposed  for  London, 
214. 

Report  of  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Poor  Laws  (1832- 
4),  13,  14,  22,  23,  28, 
29,  30,  83,  84,  169,  188, 
190,  200. 

Report  of  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Poor  Laws  (1905- 
9),  18,  15,  17,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  33,  36,  99,  137, 
138,  166,  185,  186,  188, 
211,  253.  (See  also  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Re- 
ports.) 

— —  Royal  Commission  on 
Care  of  Feeble-minded, 
52-3,  58,  63,  66,  71. 

— —  Royal  Commission  on 
Education,  170. 

Vagrancy  Committee. 

(See  Vagrancy.) 

Return  of  expenditure, 
need  for,  245-6. 

Rousseau,  240. 

Rural  colonies,  118-9. 

Rutherglen,  Mr,  101. 

SADLER,  PROFESSOR,  127. 

Salvation  Army,  49,  115. 

Sanatoria,  21,  231. 

Sanatorium  benefit  in  Lon- 
don, 226-33. 

Scattered  homes,  162,  169, 
173,  175,  179-80,  242. 

Scotch  laws,  re  lunatics,  60. 

Scotch  Poor  Law,  re  women 
149. 

Sea  training.  (See  Training 
Ships  and  Exmouth.) 

Senior,  Mr  Nassau,  13. 

-  •  ,  Mrs  Nassau,  re  bar- 
rack schools,  170-2. 


Settlement,  law  to  be  codi- 
fied, 250. 

Sheffield  Scattered  Homes, 
162,  173,  179. 

Shelters,  free,  38-9,  44. 

Shop  Hours  Act,  129. 

Social  Welfare  Association, 
48,49. 

South  African  War,  Effect 
of,  33. 

Special  schools  for  defec- 
tives, 62,  77. 

Stephenson,  Mr,  Report  of, 
172. 

Stigma  of  pauperism,  19, 
41,  58,  60,  115,  166,  229. 

TRAINING  ships,  181-3. 
Tuberculosis,  21,  134,  218, 

226-7,  228,  229-32. 
Tudor  legislation,  28. 

UNEMPLOYED,  classifica- 
tion of,  122. 

Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act,  17,  110,  117-9. 

Unemployment,  remedies 
for,  124. 

section  of  Insurance 

Act,  136. 

Unmarried  women,  statistics 
of,  152-3. 

VACCINATION,  225,  250. 
Vagrancy,  25-51. 

Acts,  28,  30,  86,  41, 

45,  46. 

Committee,  26-8,  31- 

41,  43-6. 

,  schemes  of  Commit- 
tee, re,  138-44. 

Vagrants,  25-51. 

Voluntary  agencies,  43,  47, 
48,  49,  96,  101,  110,  115, 
185,  225.  237,  238. 

WATCH  Committees,  39. 
Way-ticket  system,  39-41, 
50. 
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Webb,  Mrs,  20. 
Weekly  doles,  86. 
Widowers'  children,  146. 
Widows'      children,      145- 

52. 
Widows,    relief    of,     145- 

46. 

• ,  training  for,  148. 

Widowhood,  effects  of,  142- 

44. 
Women  paupers,  statistics 

of,  137-40. 


Women    under    Insurance 

Act,  153-7. 
under  Poor  Law,  24, 

137-57. 
Workhouses,     children    in. 

(See  under  Children.) 

,  conditions  of,  162-3. 

Workhouse        Masters' 

Association,  35. 
lest,  84,  88. 


Workmen's    Compensation 
Act,  107,  111. 
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